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FASTER Some drivers live in Lilliput-land. They settle for under-power. Maybe you 
feel you don’t belong to that class. Try the new A60. The simple data is: 1622 cc, 61 bhp, 
well over 80 mph. That gives you enough extra to shrug off most sane competition on 
a safe straight road. To go clean ahead from the lights. Why settle for less? 
FASTER Make asimple test. Drive four guests off in a new A60. Add up the compli- 
ments as they come (they should reach double figures). In the A60 everyone is able to 
stretch his legs. Sit back in comfort. Breathe. Talk. Enjoy the journey. The duotone 
trim strikes a restful modern note. The engine’s a gentle hum. Safety Point: fittings 
for seat belts have been provided. Why settle for less? 

FASTER The new A60isa very advanced car. It looks very 

stylish in the showroom. But there’s only one way to get to 

know it—get out and drive it. Phone up your Austin dealer 

and ask him to put you on his booking list for a free trial run. a ~~ 
The A60 costs £585 plus £269.7.3 P.T. and Surcharge. Prune Paces AC 
BIG EXTRA For the first time ever Austin offer fully | 
automatic transmission in a car of this class. With the new 


Borg Warner 35 system you simply relax and steer. No gear 
shift; no clutch pedal. The price of this ultimate piece of 
self-indulgence is very modest. 


Personal Exports Division: 41-46 Piccadilly, London, W.1 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAM GET INTO AN AUSTIN AND OUT OF THE ORDINARY 
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HOME 


Having it Good 


Aspirations and apprehensions for the British economy—one up 
for the apprehensions (p. 997). 


The leaks in the wage pause may have become a steady infla- 
tionary flow by February (p. 1004). 


Retail trade slipped in October : even the English will not begin 
their Christmas shopping that early (p. 1052). 


Agonising Re-ppraisals 


Hire’ Purchase : it is time to overhaul the system of extending 
credit to consumers—and to replace some of the parts that are 
giving trouble (p. 1047). 


Immigration : the controversy over the Bill now before Parlia- 
ment could make and break some political reputations (p. 1005). 


Juries: an honourable and ancient institution that badly needs 
to be modernised (p. 1009). 


Feet on the Ground 


The logic behind this week’s big merger of flour companies is that 
a shared loaf is better than fighting for bread (p. 1055). 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Atlantic Community 

President Kennedy’s bold plan for increasing the powers of the 
United States to bargain with the common market faces influen- 
tial opposition (p. 1025). If it is to lead to a truly fruitful unity 
among free nations it must not be narrowed down into just an 
anti-communist crusade (p. 1000). 


Canada has wisely begun to realise that the new plan offers a 
solution of its own common market problems (p. 1042). 


Peace Force 

Some of the mud thrown at Britain by Dr Conor O’Brien may 
stick ; at home the English are not used to armed policemen, but 
the United Nations must have power behind it, and the candid 
support of its ostensible supporters, if it is to be able to keep the 
peace (p. 999). The defensive battle the UN is now fighting in 
Katanga will be decisive for its future (p. 1037). 


Chinese Chequers 
Just as in Russia, two factions—diehard and moderate—are 
manoeuvring for supremacy in China (p. 1001). 


Russia’s defence budget has been increased (p. 1010). 


Berlin and the Powers 

West Berlin seems bound to wither, unless an improvement in 
the East-West climate provides it with a future and some means of 
maintaining the size of its population (p. 1038). 


Yet the French government continues to oppose any negotiations, 
and the German Bundestag any concessions (p. 1004). 


Beauty and the Beast: At home General de Gaulle’s measures 
against the Secret Army have been outdone by Miss Bardot’s bold 
stand against it (p. 1006). 
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Oe R2 CAR aH 
Gas stored underground could be a bonanza for some landowners 
if the law is not changed (p. 1056). 


A lot of speculation has surrounded steel company results this 
year—the results speak for themselves (p. 1075). 


Facts of Life 
Gypsies, in 1961, should surely be treated as full British subjects 
(p. 1009). 


A good—but perhaps overrated—African musical has foundered 
in the desert of Birmingham (p. 1034). 


The number of independent airlines able to compete with British 
European Airways is dwindling (p. 1059). 


What about the Workers? 

Oxford and Cambridge still rule the waves in Whitehall (p. 1003). 
The problem of London’s latest immigrants is housing, not race 
(p, 1033). 


But the role of the Rent Act has been to change the kind of people 
becoming homeless in the capital, not to make them more 
numerous (p. 1013). 


PRE FOES ERED A CE EL a GRIER LG HOE 
The powers have almost reached agreement on Laos, but the 
three princes still procrastinate (p. 1006). 


Awkward Islands 


Latin American states are to discuss communist activity in their 
midst, but there is no enthusiasm for a crusade against Gastro 
(p. 1010). 


Holland’s recent offer to make New Guinea independent has not 
persuaded Indonesia to moderate its strident claims (p. 1006). 


More trouble is blowing up in Goa, the Portuguese enclave in 
India (p. roro). 


African Sweat end Fears 


Hard sledding is ahead for Tanganyika, for all its high promise 
(p. 1041). 


Southern Rhodesia’s earnest campaign against the colour bar has 
come too late; African nationalists see it now as an attempt to 
divert them from political objectives (p. 1044). 


The American Scene 


Higher interest rates in the United States are to discourage the 
outflow of “ hot money ” (p. 1026). 


Even now the American Communist party has not exhausted its 
legal defences against registration (p. 1026). 


The American trade union movement is in danger of splitting 
apart over the question of how to increase its membership (p. 1029). 


The lot of the American reservist called up this autumn is not a 
happy one (p. 1030). 


Detailed contents on p-ge 997 
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IN THE FIELD OF 


INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


MALTA 
IS Magnetic 


Malta offers so many incentives to industrialists who seek expansion 


















* LOW COST FACTORIES ON * TEN YEAR EXEMPTION FROM 
SERVICED SITES INCOME TAX 
* LOANS OF UP TO 334% AND * EXEMPTION FROM CUSTOMS 


GRANTS OF UP TO 334% (AND DUTY ON CAPITAL EQUIPMENT 
IN SPECIAL CASES UP TO 50%) «x CUSTOMS DRAWBACK ON 


OF FIXED CAPITAL ASSETS RAW MATERIALS AND To man 
* 100% ON TRANSFER OF COMPONENTS USED IN y 

EXISTING PLANT PRODUCTS FOR RE-EXPORT an “emer 
Malta’s tremendous attraction lies in its perfect location—the very heart of the business | 
rich markets of Europe and the Middle East, so easily accessible from the T 
island's modern airport, new deep-water quay. Other benefits include a new 0 the | 
power station and large labour force. savings ir 


Over twenty organisations have already taken advantage of this generous 


scheme. Why not you? In pilfera 


For full details of business opportunities extra pre: 
in Malta, send for the Official Brochure: 


NAL TA means business en 


The London Manager MALTA AIDS TO INDUSTRIES BOARD of BEA a: 


(Room 9) Malta House, Haymarket, London. S.W.1. Trafalgar 4017 local BEA 
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Is this why some of your competitors 
e port march on you? 












Qe ; : : : : BEA’s new 300 m.p.h. Armstrong Whit- = 

To many of Britain’s leading manufacturers, BEA air freight is not _ worth Argosy freighters, with Rolls-Royce — 
an “emergency only” affair—it’s a normal, routine move in the =|  Dartengines, are starting regular scheduled 
business of getting firmly entrenched in European markets . eee eee 
OF Gets, ey ee sei Pp ; = Frankfurt,Copenhagen & betweenLondon, — 
To the bread-and-butter advantages of incomparable speed, — Manchester & Glasgow. The Argosy’s large : 
savings in packing cost, lower insurance rates and great reduction | 20seand tail doors allow quick loading and = © 
co ‘ : . = unloading of heavy and bulky freight. = 
in pilferage and damage troubles, BEA air freight adds the jam of a 2 
5 


extra prestige and good salesmanship. 

Seeing that you can get all this at a cost which—in terms of overall 
despatch costs—is sometimes little if any higher than you are 
paying now, would it not be wise to study the facts and figures 
of BEA air freight with a new and imaginative eye? Ring your 
local BEA Office, or your usual shipping agent. 
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In Germany 
as well as in 
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ont : Throughout the free world, popernters vse | Dine with 
A Land like Riegel Pulps... paper-grade pulps | 


e ‘ that provide the right balance: of all important. a4 Aig CO A oe é 
» | qualities... brightness, cleanliness, strength, — 4 s Gy; 
| formability and proper beating characteristics, meh | / 


4 BALANCED PAPER-GRADE “PULPS.. 
: Created BY Papermakers FOR Papermakers 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION 


HANNS CHRISTOF WEIN 


—the Liebfraumilch 
kd cates hee. your guests will really enjoy. 
New York 16, N.Y. J 17/9 per bottle retail. 


Cr ee Niersteiner RHINE-REGAL 


——another delightful Deinhard 
Rhine wine at a moderate price. 
14/3 per bottle retail. 








RIEGEL FOLDCOTE 
Machine-coated solid bleached board, made 


with a blend of Albacel and Astracel pulps. 


folding cartons with greater strength and Th; : q 
For folding ca ’ yes oo ip 2 This Deinhard neck-label is your assurance 
nore eye-appeadl. Export inquiries invited, . TE ~y rs 
thie Se of the finest RHINE and MOSELLE Wines. 
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One of the world’s great names 
in engineering... metallurgy... 
tooling...welding...research... 
testing... production and 
progressive development for the 


automotive industry 


wreewaron MD __ A 


oe LOE LAER . 


Ever since Budd developed the first all- 
steel automobile body in 1912, major 
manufacturers have counted on Budd 
to tool and produce car and truck body 
components . . . chassis frames . . . wheels . . . hubs and 
brake drums. . . of highest quality. And, in that time, 
Budd’s specialized engineering, metallurgical and fabri- 
cating skills have contributed many ideas, techniques and 
tools that help the automotive industry perform its mir- 
acles of mass production. Today, Budd ranks high among 
the 200 largest industrial concerns in the world, with sales 
in 1959 of nearly $322,000,000. The Budd Company, 
Philadelphia 32, U.S.A. 
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... the new and better 
galvanized steel sheets 


Do you have a job that requires top quality galvanized 
steel sheets ? If so, our LEONITE sheets are just what 
you need. Our fully integrated and modernized sirip 
mills and Sendzimir continuous galvanizing line are 
working at full capacity to produce superior corrosion- 
resistant LEONITE galvanized steel sheets. There is 
ever-increasing overseas demand for LEONITE be- 
cause it has a special-processed non-flakable zinc 
coating which makes it ideal for deep drawing. It is 


widely used for building material, ducts, furnaces, 
automobiles, refrigerators and numerous other house- 
hold appliances. 


This is just one integral part of NKK’s mammoth enter- 
prises. As the Orient’s largest steel producer engaged 
in both steelmaking and shipbuilding, NKK’s 30,000 
engineers, specialists and workers are producing high- 
quality steel products. 


NIPPON KOKAN«« 


(Japan Steel & Tube Corporation) 
Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 


<IOVERSEAS OFFICESD> MB New York: Rm. 1115, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A, Hi Dusseldor!: 
Kreuzstrasse, 34 ||, Dusseldorf, West Germany Ml Singapore: Rm. 414, Shaw House, Orchard Road, Singapore 
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BRITISH 
AIRCRAFT 


CORPORATION 





The new force in world aviation 
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VISCOUNT 





VANGUARD 

vc 10— SUPER VC 10 
BAC ONE-ELEVEN 
BAC 107 
SUPERSONIC AIRLINER PROJECT 
T-188 

CANBERRA 
LIGHTNING 

TSR-2 

JET PROVOST 
BLOODHOUND 
THUNDERBIRD 
VIGILANT 


BLUE WATER 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


ONE HUNDRED PALL MALL LONDON SW1 
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Now a Roman piazza is next dog a: 


An Italian street market—picturesque, but fast disappearing as the most rapidly 
developing member of the Common Market turns to modern marketing methods. The 
new supermarkets demand modern packaging which the Reed Paper Group is 


supplying in ever-increasing volume through its new Italian partners 


Pe 





A VITAL FOOTHOLD FOR THE REED PAPER growth potential is enormous; indeed, demand may well double in ten the Europea 


years. few years wil 
GROUP IN THE COMMON MARKET This new partnership in Italy is typical of the global pattern offffurther as p 
—that is the outcome of the Group’s new partnership with La Centrale expansion of the Reed Paper Group. A £37 million transaction lastf§attivities in 1 
Finanziaria Generale S.p.A. of Milan, with whom it has set up a hold- year brought three Canadian companies—Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
ing company, SICAR S.p.A. Already SICAR has acquired a controlling Paper Mills Ltd., the Dryden Paper Co. L.td., and the Gulf Pulp and 
interest in a major packaging business, now renamed Rexim-Bugnone Paper Co.—into the Group. Other developments include a £24 milliot 


S.p.A., and is buildin& a carton board mill in Southern Italy. pulp and paper mill under construction in Norway and a £2 million 
The challenge of the Common Market’s 170 million people has sent packaging organisation operating throughout Australia. 

Italian industrial output soaring. Production has increased faster than To each of these partnerships, the Reed Paper Group brings its va‘! 

any other member of the Six. In line with this exciting trend, the Italian technical, research and production experience. Each member compat); 

paper and board industry is growing at the rate of 12% a year. for its part, makes full use of its knowledge of local conditions and 
The Italian today uses on average only 60 Ibs. of paper and paper markets. 

products compared with the 140 Ibs. of his cousins in the rest of the The Reed Paper Group is now firmly established in the four mail 


Common Market, and the 224 Ibs. in the United Kingdom. Thus the trading areas of the free world—the Dollar Market, the Commonwealth 
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arkE COMMON MARKET 


om an English supermarket 


typical Englis! 
the range and sophistication o 


Group and its Italian partners « 


still better packaging for a 





ble in teaf#the European Free Trade Area and the Common Market. The next For a copy of ** Reed in the World”, an illustrated account of the activities 


few years will see new enterprises started and existing projects developed of the Reed Paper Group, please write to:— 
attern offfurther as part of the Group’s efforts to expand and diversify its Reed Paper Group, Group Publicity Department, Blackfriars House, 
ction lastactivities in this country and all over the world. New Bridge Street, London, E.C.4. 
Pulp and 
Pulp and / 
24 million 
*2 million 
a REED PAPER GROUP 
company; . . 
tions and A world-wide partnership 
four maif producing pulp, paper, board and packaging 


onwealth 


You’d know him anywhere by the cut of his 
pinstripe. There isn’t a better dressed man in 
Threadneedle Street. But for four weeks his 
sartorial standards have been enough to make 
Savile Row swoon and his boardroom blench. 
And the odd thing is he’s not losing any sleep 
over it. When in Rome has always been his motto. 
And just at present Rome is a sunny, happy-go- 
lucky ship packed with good living and some of 
the nicest people he’s ever met. Formality went 
overboard the day the ship left San Francisco 
for Sydney, Colombo, Bombay and Home. 


He was pretty tired after the long American 
Tour. He knew he needed time to relax and 
refresh himself before he met his directors 
again in Threadneedle Street. His report could 
wait—but his health couldn’t. So he’s sailing 
home, the roundabout way. . . pottering round 
the ports of call if the fancy takes him, clinking 
the ice in a tall glass on deck if it doesn’t. And 
when he gets back into that knife-edge pin- 
stripe he'll be a different man from the worn, 
grey person who went away. Can you think 
of a nicer way to rest on your laurels ? 


P & O— Orient Lines, 130 Leadenhall Street, EC3 + 14 Cockspur Street, SWr or Travel Agents 
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A Plan for 1962 


HERE need be no apology for leading off this week’s issue with exhortation 

| to the Chancellor again.- He has an excruciatingly difficult task ahead of 

him in the next few weeks, and it is liable to be made even more difficult 

by the nebulousness of the terms in which it is being discussed. Let us, there- 

fore, proffer to him an aspiration and an apprehension for 1962 in the fashionable 
language of quantitative planning. 

The aspiration for 1962 should be to hold average wage and salary increases 
down to between 2 and 3 per cent, but to try to push production up by between 
4 and § per cent. 

Our apprehension for 1962 is that wage rates between now and the end of 
next year may rise by somewhere around 5 per cent, but that production may 
rise by only 1 or 2 per cent, if indeed production rises at all. 

Nobody would go to the stake in defence of the absolute appositeness of either 
of these sets of figures, but they represent a measured starting point for discus- 
sion: a reasonable definition of the difference between what would be a fairly 
considerable success and what would be a resounding (but at present all too 
commonly expected) failure. From them, certain important—but little-discussed 
—conclusions for policy flow. The aspiration of a growth rate of 4 or § per cent 
would imply that Britain’s real domestic product should be some £900 to £1,100 
million higher in 1962 than 1961. If exports increase by 6 or 7 per cent next 
year (which seems to be the best extrapolation one can make of recent hopes 
expressed by various unofficial forecasters), the export drive would absorb 
£200 to £250 million of fresh resources. So increases in domestic investment 
and consumption would need to total about £700-£850 million. Contrary to 
some of the sternest demand deflationists, we do not believe that increases on 
this scale would obviously overload the economy ; but we also do not believe 
that internal demand will rise by as much as even the lower of these figures in 
1962 unless there can be a restimulatory budget.. The Chancellor: of the 
Exchequer is certainly not thinking about a restimulatory budget at the moment ; 
but—if he really believes in expansion in 1962—he ought to start’ thinking about 
how he could possibly get into a position to introduce one. iste 3s 

The assumption that wage rates should -go up by only between 2 and -3 per 
cent, even if production could be made to rise by between 4 and 5 per cent, 
is not based on Gradgrindism, but on hard calculation about earnings: if 
productioh rose, earnings rates would obviously rise by more than wage rates 
(because of overtime, piece work bonuses, etc.) So the country had better 
understand frankly that if trade-union-generated wage increases average more 
than about 2 or 3 per cent this winter, both the internal economy and the export 
drive are likely to run into difficulties of cost inflation, and the Chancellor is 
bound to feel obliged to introduce a budget that will hold down production. 

At the moment—this is where the arithmetic of the aspiration merges into the 
arithmetic of the apprehension—it looks as if wage rates are likely to rise by more 
than this in early 1962. There are mounting and disturbing indications that 
the pause is being regarded in Government circles as only a temporary delaying 
action: that it may end with the unions securing in about March the sorts of 
wage increases that they might otherwise have secured in about October. The 
Government would doubtless then claim that “ at least it had won five months 
of delay,” as if the mere fact of making everything (including production) stand 
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still for nearly half a year were an act of great financial useful- 
ness. But, in fact, these five months of pause would be useful 
only if the economy were in a better state in March than it 
was in October to absorb big wage increases, without cost 
inflation and a consequent need to stunt growth ; and there 
is no indication at all that this is likely to be true. Indeed, 
one’s guess—on present trends—is that the foreign exchange 
markets will be just as apt (if not even more apt) to run away 
from the pound sterling on news of any new wage inflation in 
three months’ time as they would have been two months ago. 


VERYTHING therefore depends, not on how long the pause 
lasts, but on whether it can be succeeded by the famous 

“ guiding light”: on whether, when the pause ends, the 
Chancellor can persuade the trade unions to accept wage 
increases that can be contained within the maximum possible 
growth in productivity. How can this be done ? In an ideal 
world it might be done simply by the Chancellor persuading 
the unions to sit on a planning council with him, in congenial 


bonds of harmony and common endeavour. But everybody - 


knows that this harmony is unattainable at present, although 
the reason popularly given on the left about why it cannot be 
achieved is moonshine. The reason is not, as some people say, 
that the unions think that Tory policies bear “ unfairly ” 
heavily upon wages as distinct from upon profits ; in point of 
fact, on the latest official count in the national income figures 
at mid-year, wages and salaries were 9 per cent higher than a 
year before and profits 8 per cent lower than a year before (so 
that, on this basis of estimation, about the only way that Mr 
Lloyd could promise the unions that profits would go on falling 
further in future would be by promising them a large-scale 
business and employment slump). 


It is perfectly possible to find some other basis of estimation 
to show a different picture compared with some other date in 
the past, but this always would be possible under any economic 
circumstances. In view of this, it is silly to pretend that the 
unions’ resistance to the pause arises out of any real and deep- 
seated feeling of politically-motivated unfairness ; instead it 
arises out of a quite understandable feeling of power. By 
threats of strikes they are at present managing to keep the 
momentum of money wages increases moving forward at an 
inflationary pace ; as trade union leaders they do not see how 
their aim can be anything else. 


The answer to the question when and how the Chancellor 
might persuade the trade unions to agree to a system of 
planned wage increases is therefore: when the unions’ efforts 
to drive forward into inflationary wage increases at last meet 
resolute resistance. Very probably, although not quite cer- 
tainly, such resistance in a major nationalised industry this 
winter might lead to a major strike. It might even take on 
the appearance of a near-general strike, in the sense that other 
unions would presumably give more help to the strikers than 
they did to Mr Cousins’s busmen in 1958, and that the Trades 
Union Congress itself might become the eventual bargaining 
agent with the Government, rather than just leaving the affair 
to be settled by the railwaymen’s union or whoever is the big 
- union directly concerned. But a saving grace of this grim 
situation, if it ever did arise, would be that this autumn’s long 
talking about planning mechanisms could then provide a 
reasonable ladder for both sides to climb down. 
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The ladder into conciliation could take the form of at lag 

issuing the famous guiding light: the Government should Pec 

publish an estimate of what increase in the national income 

it thinks that it can plan for in.the year ahead, and relate an 

offer of wage increases to the strikers (or at least to some of 

them) specifically to that. Provided that more shocks have not 

been administered to sterling by more wage surrenders in the 

meanwhile, the planned policy for production and demand in Tre 

1962-63 could and should be an expansionary one ; and it E Un 

would be reasonable this year for the views of the TUC to be / 

taken fully into account in deciding what forms the tax reduc. h a 

tions required for restimulating expansion should take. Pre. i oe at 

sumably the TUC’s preference would be for concessions that ong bt, : 

would reduce the cost of living ; and there would in fact be a ag 

very good case for reversing the 10 per cent July surcharge on pence ms 

indirect taxes early next year. There is less objection to giving a * 2, 

the TUC a voice in suggesting which tax rates should be put r a 

down than to giving it a prescriptive right to counsel the Chan- ap 

cellor about which new taxes (such as capital gains) should be Aided. 
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7 would be many difficulties in the way of such a pro- 
gramme. It would be important to get the timing of the 
package offer right, because it should be made at a time when 
the trade union leaders were looking for a reasonable ladder to 
climb down rather than still thinking that they had a spiral 
staircase of wage inflation that they could keep on thrusting 
up. It would be important that the tying of wage increases to 
a national guiding light should be seen to be a deliberate act 
of policy, and one to be repeated in future years. If the 
Chancellor wants his proposed planning council to be asso- 
ciated with it, his best course would be to set up the “ office ” of 
technocrats for the National Economic Development Council 
straightaway, but to hold constant briefing sessions with the 
TUC, telling them who is to be on the staff of this office and 
what projects they will have on hand. There is the difficulty 
that this whole programme might have to go into effect against 
a background when sterling was weak on the internationd 
exchanges ; the only way to cure that is to maintain investment 
support for sterling by keeping interest rates high, and to make 
budget reliefs rather than cheaper money the weapon for 
securing economic re-expansion. 


But the biggest difficulty of all is that there are no signs 
that the present Government has yet understood that any 0 
these things could or should be a sensible basis for its policy: 
There are no indications that the Government understands 
that it should set about re-expanding the economy by ta 
reliefs next year; it seems clear that Mr Lloyd is at preseat{Putrageous, 
thinking in terms of a tough budget instead, in a confused But Tue: 
belief that it is demand inflation, rather than cost inflationfegan. Ac 
which at present threatens the economy. There are no indicafRgreement t 
tions that the Government is going to be really serious abouljPeptember 
resisting cost and wage inflation directly and for long ; thegBvery articl 
main point to which it seems to attach importance is that th@vere beater 
starting dates for any wage increases should be pushed baciBpeeches, T 
as far as possible—although this question of “ which startingip by Katar 
dates?” is a thousand times less important than the questioi™itlizabethvil 
of “ which amounts?” That is why, as a matter of measuredjtomised to 
judgment, one’s apprehensions for the British economy if fighting. 
1962 at present weigh grievously more heavily than oneimtould justify 
hopes. f Novembe 
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Pecksniff and Gradgrind ? 


If the UN fails in the Congo, now the crisis has come in Katanga, 


Britain will be charged with wrecking its mission there 


United Nations, which is a concourse of men, has 
' proved human, and made mistakes. Human—and, 
perhaps, mortal. If the UN dies of failure in the Congo, the 
blame will lie partly with the men who serve it as administra- 
tors, but, in greater part, with the member governments who 
manage it. One member, Britain, will rightly or wrongly 
face a particularly serious indictment. The kind of thing 
that might be said was melodramatised at the weekend by Dr 
Conor O’Brien, the UN’s former civil chief in Katanga ; 
he was supported on Tuesday by General Sean McKeown, 
who says he will relinquish his post as military commander-in- 
chief in the Congo at the end of the year. Britain, said Dr 
O’Brien, presents the face of Pecksniff (Dickens’s hypocrite in 
“Martin Chuzzlewit”) at New York, and Gradgrind (the 
ruthless businessman in “ Hard Times ”) in Katanga. 

Is there anything fair about this ? The fighting that broke 
out again in Elizabethville on Tuesday may very well seem 
to the British Government to prove its own attitude correct ; 
the UN is now in fact at war with Katanga. All along, Britain 
has said that conciliation, not force, must be used to bring 
Katanga back into the Congo fold. (It has officially opposed 
Katanga’s secession, and told Mr Tshombe that it does.) 
Force, the British Government says, should be used only in 
self-defence, or to prevent civil war—and then only in the 
ety last resort. When the shooting started in Elizabethville 
on September 13th it looked very much as if the UN had 
feclared war on Katanga with the object of bringing Mr 
shombe and his provincial government to its knees. Indeed, 
Dr O’Brien said things that seemed to confirm this suspicion. 
The action was, therefore, labelled “‘ outrageous ” in White- 
al. Lord Lansdowne, who was sent out to investigate, 
eported a month later that many of the “apparently more 
butrageous aspects of the UN action as we had seen them 


C HARGED with a superhuman task in the Congo, the 
























om London were inaccurate or exaggerated.” But he added 
no sign 
it any ol 
is policy. 
lerstands 


hat ineptitude and bad judgment had led to a “ gross mis- 
aculation ” of the effect of the action. In Britain generally, 
here the police have never been armed (except in Northern 
teland), the sight of an international police force apparently 
sing arms against one side in a dispute did, and does, seem 
butrageous., 

But Tuesday’s quarrel was brewing for weeks before it 
began. According to the United Nations, the cease-fire 
igteement between Katanga and its own forces, concluded on 
beptember 20th, had been “ repeatedly violated in nearly 
very article.” Some UN soldiers were kidnapped, others 
Nere beaten, all were threatened by Mr Tshombe’s fiery 
peeches. The immediate cause of battle was a road block set 
ip by Katangese forces, led by mercenaries, on the route from 
lzabethville to the airport. The provincial government 
tomised to remove the block; it did not, and the UN went 
n fighting. The mandate under which the United Nations 
Ould justify this action lies in the Security Council resolution 
November 24th, which authorised the UN force to use the 


“ requisite measure of force, if necessary ” to arrest or deport 
Mr Tshombe’s white mercenaries. Immediately before the 
fighting began, Mr Brian Urquhart, who replaced Dr O’Brien, 
said he had found a “battle plan” drawn up by the 
mercenaries. 

No doubt, if its intention and effort were limited to 
getting rid of the mercenaries, the action taken on Tuesday 
could be shown by UN officials to be legal in terms of their 
mandate. But has not the UN force rather been forced into 
battle to defend itself, its positions and the future of its 
mission ? Is this a possible position for the peace-keeping 
force to find itself in ? That is the kernel of the UN dilemma ; 
and the cause of much moral disquiet among many friends 
of the UN. The UN went into the Congo primarily to keep 
the world peace, by getting foreign interferers out; the 
purpose was to prevent the disorder from spreading, or being 
spread. This task has been narrowed to the crucial need to 
remove the band of white foreigners who lead Mr Tshombe’s 
troops. These men cannot be “ conciliated ” into custody any 
more than the mutinous Congolese who murdered thirteen 
Italian airmen at Kindu in mid-November could be conciliated 
into behaving peacefully. _Thus the UN is in a situation where 
it cannot keep the peace without breaking it ; the lesson indeed 
that the UN is learning, and its member governments ought 
to be learning, is that peace, too, depends on having power 
on its side, not against it. 


Pa so far, as the previously unsuccessful operations in | 


Katanga and the rampages of the soldiery in Kivu and 
Albertville have shown, the UN has lacked either the capacity 
itself to use force for peace, or the support of key member 
governments in trying to do so. The charges that Dr O’Brien 
has hurled against Britain will go on reverberating. In its 
public statements, the British Government has always been 
more careful to caution the UN than to point to the obvious 

—_ difficulties facing it and 
to help it in overcom- 
ing them. Dr O’Brien 
says that Britain put 
pressure on the Secre- 
tariat in New York to 
have him removed. 
And in the Security 
Council, on November 
21st, the British dele- 
gate implied that if the 
UN did not confine 
itself to conciliation in 
the Congo, support— 
presumably financial 
support — would be 





correspondents have 


withdrawn. Several . 
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maintained that the action of September 13th was held up 
for ten days because of British pressure in New York, that this 
gave Katanga time to prepare for battle, and that this was the 
main reason for failure. Two Katanga jet fighters were the 
main military threat against the UN force at the time ; and the 
British Government delayed permission for Ethiopian fighters, 
on their way to join the UN, to refuel at Entebbe in Uganda. 


UCH of this, of course, is public information. It represents 

the consistent attitude that the UN ought on no account 
to use force in Katanga—even though it might be powerless 
to discharge its mandate, or even to protect itself, without 
using force. But Dr O’Brien goes further in his denunciation, 
alleging that the British Government, while publicly support- 
ing Katanga’s integration into the Congo, has been privately 
opposing it. He has failed to substantiate a word of what 
he has said. But many people (for instance, Mr Nehru on 
Thursday) will believe it: because of the impression of reluc- 
tant support given to the UN by the British Government ; 
because of the suspicion that Sir Roy Welensky, prime minister 


of the federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, too, though he . 


has publicly supported the unity of the Congo, favours Mr 
Tshombe and Katangan independence, lest a “ Lumumbist ” 
wave should break over Katanga and lap on to the shores of 
Northern Rhodesia ; and because of the naturally interested 
advocacy of the so-called “‘ Katanga lobby ” in London, whose 
leading members have a large financial stake in Katanga. 
Certainly France, whose good friend the Abbé Fulbert 


Concert of the Free 
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Youlou, the president of the ex-French Congo, is also a goo 
friend of Mr Tshombe’s, is frankly and openly unfriendly tj 
the UN operation in the Congo. This, in view of Frenc 
relations with the United Nations, is as understandable as the 
similar Belgian attitude. The Russians have given no suppor 
at all, financial or otherwise. Only the Americans—wh 
disapprove of many things the UN force in the Congo j 
doing—have continued to give wholehearted support, now 
stepped up in the form of transport for the UN force iy 
Katanga. 

It is time now for Britain, too, to make very much plainer 
where it stands—for the sake not only of the pacification of 
the Congo but also of the whole future of the United Nations, 
It is time to understand the real nature of the task, and the 
dilemma, facing the brave and devoted men of the UN, 
No doubt, and rightly, the British Government cannot be 
expected to support attempts to bring Elizabethville and 
Leopoldville together by force ; to do this, only conciliatioy 
can have a lasting effect. But those who will the end must 
be ready also to will the means ; the armed force that went 
to the Congo, with British assent, would have in necessity 
to use those arms—if only, as now, to save itself. If the 
occasions have been wrongly chosen, the only right place for 
saying this is through the proper channels of the UN heat- 
quarters in New York, not by public reproach or private pres- 
sure. It should be made clear that Britain has not turned 
its back on the operation and its purposes—with all that those 
imply for the Congo, for Africa, for the United Nations, and 
for the peace of the world. This is a time to help, not to hinder. 


Mr Kennedy, tuning up his Atlantic orchestra, should 
permit some variations on the theme of anti-communism 


ought to talk about when they meet in Bermuda on 

December 21st is not the most obvious item on their 
agenda. The obvious item is Berlin, the recent optimism over 
which may look less plausible by the time they meet ; this 
is discussed on page 1004. The less obvious, but equally 
important, subject is what kind of community of free nations 
they are trying to build as a result of the major decision Britain 
has taken this year, and the related decision the United States 
is now tentatively edging towards. 

Historians, looking back on 1961, will probably pick out two 
events in this crowded year as more pregnant with implications 
than all the rest. The first was Britain’s decision to join the 
common market (if the present members will let it). The 
second, stimulated by the first, is Mr Kennedy’s decision to 
bring the United States into a new and closer relationship 
with the enlarged common market (if American public opinion 
will let him). It should be realised—though some people in 
Britain have apparently so far not realised—that the new and 
closer relationship Mr Kennedy has in mind does not amount 
to either American membership of the common market, or 
even the creation of a free trade area linking the United States 
with western Europe. But even the more modest objective 
Mr Kennedy is aiming at, which our Washington correspon- 


(): of the main things Mr Kennedy and Mr Macmillan 


dent describes on page 1025, will (if Congress lets him achieve 
it) represent something new in the transatlantic relationship: 
it will be a substantial step towards that “ community of the 
free ” that everyone has talked piously, but done little, about 
for years past. 

There need be no reservations about what Mr Kennedy i 
explicitly trying to do. The reduction of tariffs that would 
be possible under the new kind of trade legislation he wants 
is wholly desirable ; the more so because the reduction, undet 
the rules of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
would have to apply to all the rest of the world as well as #0 
trade between the United States and the common market 
But it is possible to feel reservations about some of the less 
explicit ideas that are creeping in to the pursuit of this desirable 
end. 

It is understandable, given the present state of publi 
opinion in the United States, and of power in the world, that 
the legislative pill Mr Kennedy hopes to pop on Congress 
tongue should be presented as a prophylactic against com 
munism. Of course, the measure the President wants to pas 
would, by strengthening the economy of the free world, setvé 
an anti-communist purpose ; if the aim in emphasising thi 
purpose is simply to improve the prospects that Congres 
will open its swallowing mechanism, the sugar coating 5 
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acceptable. The danger is that the coating may become as 
important as the contents ; that to the liberal objective of 
freer trade and closer economic co-operation there may be 
added other objectives that are perhaps less liberally outward- 
looking. 


HESE objectives have never been precisely spelled out. 

What they amount to, however, is the creation within 
the larger circle of the non-communist world of a smaller, 
more cohesive, central ring of committedly anti-communist 
nations, associated not merely for specific military purposes 
(as, indispensably, Nato is) but for world-wide political pur- 
poses as well, Senator Fulbright seems to have had this in 
mind when he called for a “‘ dynamic concert of free nations ” 
in the October issue of Foreign Affairs ; saying that “ inner ” 
and “‘ outer” communities might be desirable in the non- 
communist world, he suggested that a nucleus for the inner 
community was ready to hand in Article 2 of the North 
Atlantic Treaty. There are other Americans to whom these 
ideas are attractive. Mr McCloy, the President’s former 
adviser on disarmament, said on November 29th that the 
western nations ought to look to new forms of political co- 
operation to defend themselves against communism. 

It would be a pity if the drive for freer trade were to get 
entangled with a drive for a sort of Anti-Communist Inter- 
national. There is an excellent case (and has been for some 
time) for closer liaison between the major powers in the West. 
But anything that approaches a division of the non-communist 
world into two separate communitiés involves a risk that the 
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inner group, in trying to huddle more amicably together, 
might widen the gap between itself and the outer group. 

It has recently been possible to detect, in some members of 
Mr Kennedy’s Administration, the resurgence of a positively 
Dullesian impatience with neutrals, It may be that the United 


- States will come to think of its future relationship with the 


cominon market more as an anti-communist political grouping 
than as a pro-expansionist trading fellowship. If it did, one 
consequence might be to prevent those neutrals in Europe 
whose neutrality is forced upon them by circumstances, such 
as Austria and Sweden, from becoming associate members of 
the common market. They might be faced, instead, with the 
blunt choice of either becoming full members (which would 
mean abandoning their neutrality), or else staying out in the 
cold. The President ought to ask himself whether this would 
satisfy his liberal instincts. 

Mr Kennedy and Mr Macmillan will not be able to give 
a final answer to this problem when they meet a fortnight 
hence ; neither of them, after all, can yet be sure that his 
own approach to the common market is not going to be stopped 
dead in its tracks. But they should, at least, draw a clear-cut 
line between the plainly desirable objective of closer economic 
unity among the free nations, and the more dubious aim of 
separating these nations into anti-communist sheep and 
neutralist goats. Before they think of passing from the first 
to the second, they should remind themselves that many 
countries are part of the “community of the free”, in 
everything except formal membership of an alliance. To do 
anything that made their existence more difficult might, in 
the end, diminish the area of freedom. 


China’s Armed Retreat 


China, whose admission into the UN is under debate, 
may be driven by hunger to look either towards 
Moscow or towards south-east Asia 


on one dish of food and a single ladle of water a day, 

and his home was a poor alleyway. A Shanghai paper 
lately drew attention to Yen Hui’s plight, as an example to be 
emulated, not a plight to be avoided. For, it explained, “‘ our 
countless revolutionary. ancestors lived far more miserably 
than Yen Hui, and yet enjoyed life as much as they would 
sweetmeats.” Indeed, Marx had countered poverty by intensi- 
fying his fanatical enthusiasm for work, thereby exemplifying 
the noble character of proletarian revolutionary warriors. 


It must be galling to China’s leaders to have to content 
themselves with such stimuli at a time when the Soviet Union’s 
peoples are being promised the communist millennium in 
twenty years. It was not always so. Three and a half years 
ago, when Mao Tse-tung created his rural communes, China’s 
transition to communism was to have been accomplished 
almost at a stroke, leaving Russia far behind. Today, famine 
stalks the land for the third bitter year, the commune system 
is in tatters and the industrial “leap forward ” has turned into 
a diffident stumble. If this situation were of domestic char- 
acter alone, it would still be of concern to the outside world. 


A DISCIPLE of Confucius, Yen Hui, is said to have lived 


But the developing crisis has been accompanied, at every stage, 
by a deepening ideological quarrel between Moscow and 
Peking, at the core of which is a struggle for the leadership 


of the world communist movement. Neither the crisis nor — 


the quarrel can safely be ignored by the West. 

Mr Khrushchev must have found it hard to resist saying 
“T told you so” when he met Mr Chou En-lai—more briefly 
than either had expected, since Mr Chou cut his visit short— 
during the twenty-second congress of the Soviet Communist 
party in Moscow in October. From the first, Moscow had 
looked coldly on the communes and on the Chinese claim that 
they marked a revolutionary advance under the inspired guid- 
ance of Chairman Mao. Within a few months, the Chinese 
party was telling people not to take literally the original 
promise that goods and food were to be distributed according 
to need. By the end of the first “commune year ”»—1958— 
the Chinese leaders had come to recognise the attempt to leap 
straight into communism as Utopian. 

In return, the Russians agreed to continue their assistance 
—which had seemed to be in doubt—and differences were 
papered over at the twenty-first Soviet party congress in 
January and February, 1959. This was, in effect, an agree- 
ment to differ, for Mr Khrushchev recognised that China was 
“employing many original forms of socialist construction.” 

Before long, however, it became apparent that the inter- 
national split was paralleled by a schism within the 
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Chinese Communist party hierarchy. On one side were the 
fanatics such as Liu Shao-chi, the chairman of the republic, 
and Teng Hsiao-ping, the party’s secretary-general, who 
argued either that the switch to the communes should be 
pursued rigofously, or that the de facto retreat from the com- 
munes should not be publicly acknowledged as a change of 
policy. On the other side were those who had questioned 
the “correctness ” of the commune policy from the start, and 
who favoured economic development on the Soviet model, as 
modified under Stalin’s successors. 


Leading these “‘ moderates ” was the then defence minister, 
Marshal Peng Teh-huai, who commanded the Chinese 
“volunteers” during the Korean war. The factional fight 
was fought out at the plenary meeting of the politburo at 
Lushan in August, 1959. A month later, Marshal Peng was 
dismissed, together with the chief of the army staff, General 
Huang Keh-cheng, and many other moderates, including Teng 
Tzu-hui, the party’s leading agrarian expert, and a former 
ambassador to Moscow, Chang Wen-tien. 


The real issue at Lushan was whether or not the Chinese 
communist leadership was to collaborate with the Russians. 
This implies accepting advice as well as aid from Moscow. 
In effect, the victorious leftists, led by Liu Shao-chi, tried to 
have it both ways. They adopted the rightists’ policies for a 
more realistic view of the communes, but went on pro- 
claiming the “ correctness”’ of their own policies (much as 
Mr Khrushchev had taken over some of Mr Malenkov’s ideas 
after dismissing him) and competing with Moscow for the 
ideological leadership of the communist world. The Russians, 
for their part, showed themselves not amused, and in the 
second half of 1960 the thousands of technicians who had been 
employed on Chinese development projects were withdrawn 
and brought home. 


T would be surprising if the ideological differences revealed 
I at the Soviet party congress in October, in combination 
with the failure of China’s domestic policies, were not reflected 
in further strife within the Chinese Communist party. The 
domestic failure has been given less publicity than the Sino- 
Soviet differences (or those between the “ party ” and “ anti- 
party ” Russians), and its extent, though obviously consider- 
able, is hard to assess. Natural calamities have played their 
part, and so has the soaring birth-rate, but mismanagement 
and misbegotten policies must be given their due. Behind the 
refugee’s tales of dwindling rations and spreading deficiency 
diseases lies this year’s news of drought in Honan, locusts in 
Shantung and torrential rain in the southern provinces. For 
the second year running, China is expending its depleted 
foreign exchange reserves to buy wheat from western coun- 
tries. Deprived of an exportable grain surplus, it has run up 
a debt of $320 million on current account with the Soviet 
Union and drastically reduced its capital investment pro- 
gramme (while maintaining, for reasons of prestige, and in 
competition with Russia, its economic aid to Mongolia, North 
Vietnam and Albania). Raw materials are scarce, and the 


Chinese press has been full of complaints about the shoddiness 
of indigenous manufactures. In the communes, the original 
concept of massed work by the entire commune has been 
abandoned in favour of mobilising production’ teams and, 
within these, work squads. Piece-work, abandoned in the 
euphoric spring of 1958, has been reintroduced. 
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That these circumstances carry within them the seeds of 
political change, or even upheaval, seems evident. But 
the direction of any pending change cannot, as things stand, 
be determined with any accuracy. China’s long history—its 
imperial past as well as its nineteenth-century humiliations— 
and the Chinese national character are factors sometimes 
ignored by students of communism, just as the Sinologists 
sometimes overlook the communist element. Mao Tse-tung 
is a peasant emperor as well as “the supreme genius of 
Marxism-Leninism.” The public confession and the purge, 
like the political somersault, are established communist prac- 
tices ; but owning up and climbing down go against the 
Chinese grain. The influence of Confucius, as the praise of 
Yen Hui’s poverty shows, is still alive in China ; though this 
particular example may not enchant hungry Chinese. 


HE built-in resistances to an open change of course are 
T strong. They are not necessarily invincible. The advo- 
cates of collaboration with Russia could return to favour and 
influence ; being alive, as far as is known, they have the 
advantage over say, the late Kao Kang, the boss of Manchuria 
who was driven to suicide in 1954. Mao’s present remoteness 
from day-to-day affairs and his position as a national idol 
probably guarantee his survival, at least as a figurehead. The 
presence of Mao, Liu, Chu Teh and Teng Hsiao-ping at the 
airport to greet Chou En-lai, the prime minister, on his pre- 
cipitate return from the Moscow conference suggests an in- 
clination to hang together. Mr Chou, never himself a rebel, 
but a popular figure who always comes out on top, may find 
this solidarity embarrassing should the wind change. 


An obscure but powerful factor in the equation is the army. 
A peasant body, the “ People’s Army ” cannot be indifferent 
to the sufferings of undernourished relatives in the villages. 
The publication of new army regulations last summer suggests 
incipient indiscipline. The regulations emphasised the need 
for improving relations between officers and men, and between 
the army and the people ; ideological shortcoming were dis- 
closed. It must be assumed, moreover, that Marshal Peng 
Teh-huai, the dismissed defence minister and Korean war 
hero, has his followers in the army. 


The dilemma before Mr Liu and his supporters is that 
China, like India, lacks the means to develop its economy fast 
enough to feed its increasing population without external aid. 
The neutralist Indians are getting it from all sides. The com- 
mitted Chinese are, at present, getting none, if one excepts the 
arrangement made last April, under which repayment of the 
deficit on Soviet loans is to be spread over the next five years 
without interest. Persistence in the present course seems to 
point the way to military adventures in the rice-bowls of south- 
east Asia. 


A victory of the “ rightists ” could mean, on the other hand, 
a return to fruitful collaboration with the Russians. Over the 
long haul, it is hard to say which alternative would be more 
acceptable to the West. The attractions of the split between 
Peking and Moscow are only superficial. The return of the 
pro-Soviet faction, or the emergence of new men supporting 
collaboration with Mr Khrushchev would probably be, in 
practice, less threatening to western interests. It does not, 
however, lie within the power of western statesmen 10 
hasten it. 
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ow does the Establishment recruit itself? By guess (or 
H by God) when the preferment list comes up at 
Admiralty House; by post-prandial plumping (so say 
the querulous) at All Souls. But for the administrative class 
of the Civil Service, the inner circle that keeps vestal watch 
over the homogeneity of the ruling classes and their policies, 
the answer is straightforward enough: by competitive exam- 
inations. Year by year the hopeful young talents, with a first 
or a good second class honours degree in the offing, address 
themselves to Whitehall (10,000 of them since 1948). Year 
by year they are pared down to the §0 or 60 that really do 
make their mark with the selectors and for whom thence- 
forward the full fig of the assistant secretary or above becomes 
a legitimate expectation. 

And year by year, too, the Civil Service commissioners dis- 
cover that, despite their beating of the provincial coverts, their 
hobnobbing with obscure and wind-swept dons from Redbrick 
universities, their free trips for lads 0’ pairts round the depart- 
ments, and their occasional blind eye to the intellectual blemish 
in a candlestickmaker’s likely son, the people they end up with 
are pretty much of atype. It has not changed all that remark- 
ably since the Northcote-Trevelyan days ; certainly it has 
not changed since before the war. Between 1925 and 1937 
Oxford and Cambridge produced 78 per cent of the successes 
in the administrative class examinations. Between 1948 and 
1960 they have now produced 80 percent. A similar propor- 
tion of the successes—the trend is actually increasing—come 
from upper-middle or comfortably middle class homes, the 
kind of people that the census-takers instinctively put into 
occupation grades I and II. While the working class is keeping 
up its small entry into top Whitehall, the lower-middle class is 
actually being squeezed out. 

Perhaps inevitably, most of the successful candidates prove 
to have read history or classics: even the economists and PPE 
men, who might be thought to have acquired some vocational 
training, are a dwindling race. The Foreign Service intake 
is, if anything, an even more homogeneous social group than 
those recruited to the Treasury or the Ministries of Lab. and 
Ed. All in all, it is the kind of result that drives the commis- 
sioners into annual introspection, to clutching at stray straws 
of hope (“* The tide could be turning: after all, 15 per cent of 
the method II successes were non-Oxbridge this year ”’), and 
to fresh resolves to get the ear of every actual or possible 
faculty head at the end of the farthest tramlines. 

There are two methods of graduate recruitment into the 
home administrative class. Method I is the traditional one: 
a full academic written examination, and both a preliminary 
(carrying no marks) and final interview. Method II, intro- 
duced since the war, follows a process of systematic 
elimination. First, a short written examination: about half the 
candidates fall at this hurdle. Second, a series of tests and 
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The Same Ruling Classes 


\ ‘The road to Whitehall is not paved with Redbrick 


interviews, occupying two and a half days, before the Civil 


_Service Selection Board, designed to reveal personality and 
practical intellect. Third, an interview by a final selection 


board. Candidates up to the age of 28 can try either or both 
methods twice, if they wish. 

Few, however, persevere so long, and a disturbing number, 
either because they settle for other jobs or feel themselves 
badly out of their depth, do not even run the full course. 
(Some, of course, drop out for quite admirable reasons. To the 
stock essay question: “‘ What is truth? ” one cherished answer 
ran: “‘ Gentlemen, after reading this question the truth is that 
I no longer wish to pursue my candidacy.”) An initial survey 
(Cmnd 232) published in 1957 showed that method II selec- 
tion—based on the two and a half days of interviews—might 
have its rigours, but it produced far fewer failures in subse- 
quent probationary service. The Foreign Office swears by its 
method II intake. Method I, based mainly on the written 
examination—the resort of the brilliant examinee, the shy and 
the women—has now become noticeably less popular among 


the aspirants themselves. Even so, in the last few years, 


Oxbridge has both retained its stranglehold on method II and 
improved its showing (78 per cent of successes) by method I. 

This is not a matter of visible social barriers. Last year 
a general labourer’s son-and a colliery fitter’s son got in under 


method I and rejoiced:the commissioners’ hearts, and not so« 


long ago the son of a sheet-metal worker topped method II. 
But these are exceptions. One reason for the continuing class 
ratio may be that many of the relatively clever families have 
already attained middle class status. The way to the top by 
academic scholarships has been well trodden by previous 
generations, and research would probably show that.a good 
many of today’s middle class candidates had working class 
grandfathers. There is a limit to arguing against genetics. 


B* is either method of entry hopelessly biased against 
Redbrick aspirants ? The frequent claims that both of 
them are seem difficult to substantiate. Method I candidates 
are only numbers to the examiners of their written papers, but 
the Oxbridge papers invariably end up at the top of the lists. 
Method II obviously has fewer qualms for the more rounded 
and self-confident Oxbridge personality, and the ending of 
national service may have prevented some provincials from 
developing demonstrably officer-like qualities by the time they 
reach the Civil Service Selection Board ; but the CSSB tests 
are not for bumptiousness or social skill, but for administrative 
potentiality. The failures may occasionally suffer from an 
inferiority complex (possibly after fluffing an Oxbridge 
entrance exam in the past), but more often they really seem 
inferior. If there were a cluster of dialect-speaking provincials 
just below the method II pass mark it might have been an 
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indication of social bias in the final selection, but near-misses 
of this kind are not apparent. The Scottish universities 
which, like London, have a passable record (possibly because 
they still possess a number of good people who have never 
tried Oxbridge) have had some striking successes by method 
II. But only one out of 195 English Redbrick, Welsh and 
Irish university candidates under method II in the gloomy 
years 1957-60 managed to get in. The greatest slaughter of 
the non-Oxbridge is in the first written examination which, 
as in method I, is marked anonymously. 

Significantly, both the working class boys who did well 
in the academic entry last year had won their way to 
Oxford first. University entrance—to the right univer- 
sities—is the great hurdle which the exceptional child 
in intellectual training from the age of seven upwards 
has to clear; once he has cleared it, he finds the Civil 
Service, top jobs in’ the Coal Board and all the rest open 
to him. If there is a bottleneck into the Establishment for 
the working and lower-middle classes, it is chiefly caused 
by the pre-selection process in the general educational system. 
But even so, the normal performance of the provincial 
university arts student is utterly depressing. 

Does Oxbridge really skim all the cream ? Or is it possible 
that the right kind of Redbrick candidate is not being pushed 
forward ? The chief lure of Whitehall is to be at the centre 
of things. The Oxbridge man assumes that this is his right ; 
to the others the ambition may never have been properly 
pointed out by their teachers, and when it has been the fear 
of failure can still be astonishingly pervasive. In an institu- 
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tion where an attempt at the Treasury is taken as a matter 
of course, regular and serious candidacies become much more 
probable. This factor even operates between the Oxbridge 
colleges, and the statistics suggest that, while Cambridge as a 
whole puts fewer men in than Oxford, they may have been 
rather better picked by the dons beforehand. 

There is no easy answer for reformers. To operate a propor- 
tional system (which might be categorised as “ places for the 
hill tribes ”) would lower the general competence of the Civil 
Service, besides being quite unfair. The academic subjects 
that can be taken under method I are already legion: some 
years there are more papers than candidates. The better 
provincial universities will probably produce more first-class 
scientists-turned-administrators as time goes on ; at present, 
however, it is usually the indifferent scientist who looks at the 
administrative Civil Service as an easy way out—and falls flat, 

The Civil Service itself is also, as it happens, less open to 


3 criticism than other bodies, for the way into the top administra- 


tive class from the lower grades is always open. Two of 
the present permanent secretaries in Whitehall came in at 
sixth-form level ; one deputy under-secretary began as a boy 
messenger. This route from the bottom may be harder to 
pursue in future, but it should always remain to leaven the 
lump. To get more provincial “ fliers”—short of erasing 
Oxbridge entirely—the chief need, to put it bluntly, is to im- 
prove the standards of intellectual discipline in the provincial 
universities themselves. Plenty has been said about it in, 
and to, the old Redbrick. It may be up to the Brightons, 
Colchesters and Lancasters to do the trick now. 


THE WEEK 








BERLIN 


Sans Souci 


L; is sometimes said that the West 
trembles too easily at Mr Khrushchev’s 


alone, as distinct from the whole problem 
of central Europe, which is all Mr Kennedy 


him that, because of little local difficulties, it 
regrets that it cannot do anything of the 
kind, Mr Khrushchev may reply that it has 
-broken its word. The result might be the 
final rupture of his self-control, and a swift 
movement of events past the point of 
conciliation. 


frown. Just now its trouble is the opposite ; 
Mr Khrushchev being for the moment in a 
relatively sunny mood over Berlin, the West 
has relaxed like a holidaymaker careless of 
the clouds tomorrow may bring. The recent 
belief that the Berlin crisis has passed its 
worst assumes that the western powers can 
agree among themselves on a negotiating 
position which, in turn, can lead to an agree- 
ment with Russia. Neither part of the 
assumption is anything like a safe bet. 

Dr Adenauer’s meeting with General de 
Gaulle this Saturday, and the talks between 
the four main western foreign ministers next 
Monday and Tuesday, may show whether 
there is anything left of the assumption at 
all. A fortnight ago, when Mr Macmillan 
failed to shift General de Gaulle from his 
refusal to negotiate, the optimists thought 
that the general was being obstinate because 
he believed himself to be speaking for Dr 
Adenauer as well. Dr Adenauer, ran the 
theory, would settle that misunderstanding 
this weekend. In fact, the French resistance 
to negotiation—even negotiation on Berlin 


has persuaded Dr Adenauer to accept—may 
well survive the weekend intact. M. Couve 
de Murville told the French senate on Tues- 
day that negotiations, in effect, would 
simply mean giving something to the 
Russians in return for the West’s getting 
permission to keep rather less than what it 
holds now. 

To judge from Wednesday’s debate in the 
Bundestag, most west Germans want to 
limit the scope of negotiations even more 
strictly than Mr Kennedy and Dr Adenauer 
agreed to limit them. Indeed, there has been 
talk in Paris this week that, if anyone gets 
shifted from his previous position in Satur- 
day’s confrontation between the French and 
German leaders, General de Gaulle is more 
likely to be the mover than the moved. In 
such an event, the insouciant optimism of 
the last few weeks is liable to be short lived. 
It is fairly clear that Mr Khrushchev with- 
drew his end-of-1961 deadline for signing a 
peace treaty with east Germany on the un- 
derstanding that the West would agree to 
negotiate about Berlin. If the West now tells 





WAGES 


Holding Fire 


-. unions—and some other people— 
are becoming more and more con- 
vinced that the Government’s real intention 
in the pay pause is merely to hold it until 
January or possibly February ; after that 
they expect, perhaps not a deluge, but at 
least to be able to trickle most claims over 
the dam. They therefore have every incen- 
tive to delay action until the new year. The 
year is now to be launched to the accom- 
paniment of a go-slow by post office staffs 
(it has been unkindly suggested that some 
of them could not go any slower without 
falling asleep) ; and in mid-January the civil 
service clerks will also start to “ work to 
rule,” meaning presumably that they will 
not stay late at work or make any kind 
of special effort. It would be awkward if 
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this go-slow were to interfere with the re- 
payment of income-tax to other striking 
workers such as the engineers, whose pay 
claim is to be answered by the employers 
on December 13th, almost certainly not in 
a way that the unions will like. By about 
mid-January the engineering union leaders 
should have got round to thinking about 
what action they will take, and they will be 
under pressure from their militant members 
to make it strong. 

On the employers’ side, the coal board’s 
present tactics are to go slow itself 
on its reply to the miners’ claim: the mine- 
workers are unlikely to act without exhaust- 
ing the machinery for arbitration in their 
industry, and this should take time yet. 
The railwaymen, too, are likely to play a 
canny game for a time, despite the unofficial 
go-slow this week by some footplate staff 
on certain London commuting trains. 

Meanwhile, a substantial increase in pay 
for fire brigades is likely to be announced 
this weekend ; so far only the starting date 
of their increase has not been decided, and 
(pace the Government) it would be foolish 
of the local authorities to make too much 
of an issue of this. There is a genuine case 
for higher pay for firemen, as the brigades 
are very short of staff, Possibly they should 
get smaller increases in some regions than 
others ; but even on this point it can be 
argued that firemen (who are often 
bachelors, because they sleep on their job) 
are usually willing to move around the 
country, that co-operation between brigades 
from a wide area is common, and that they 
therefore have a better case than most for a 
genuinely national wage increase. What 
ministers should really point out immedi- 
ately after this increase is that, as labour- 
shortage industries like the fire brigades need 
to get wage increases well above the likely 
growth in national income in the year ahead, 
labour-surplus industries will need to get 
increases well below that potential growth 
trate if the national accounts are to be 
balanced ; and they should specify which 
those labour-surplus industries are. But 
one doubts whether ministers will. 


EUROPE 
Holy Alliance ? 
N wooing the common market, the 


. British Government rightly takes the 
view that it would be improper to put 
forward views on the bride’s plans for her 
future career. Confronted with the maturing 
plans of the six-nation Fouchet committee 
on further political co-operation between the 
members of the common market, Britain 
has beamed benevolently and kept mum. 
Luckily, the plans put before the committee 
by France call for a very, modest degree of 
inter-governmental co-operation. There is 
00 danger that Britain will be confronted 
with some new supranational project which 
it must swallow unchewed ; and it is saved 
the trouble of taking sides in a debate 
‘tween friends. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


All the same, the British Government 
would be foolish if it did not welcome with 
an even broader smile the mild modifications 
on defence the Dutch have now introduced 
into the Fouchet plans. Though the defence 
section in the original French draft was 
vague, there are some people in France who 
see the integration of European defence 
forces as a safeguard in case the Americans 
withdraw. The trouble is that it might in 
fact encourage the Americans to do precisely 
that, Under Dutch pressure, the new draft 
suggests that the contemplated union should 
not form a separate defence organisation, 
but should help to strengthen the Nato 
alliance, 

The British, at the moment, have no par- 
ticular enthusiasm for some of the other 
proposals of the Benelux countries—to 
strengthen the European parliament, pre- 
erve the existing communities of the Six, 
and make sure that the small countries are 
not swamped. Mr Macmillan, by contrast, 
has publicly declared that he likes the 
French idea of PEurope des patries, which 
plays down the European institutions. 

Whether the British will continue to hold 
this view is another question. So long as 
the plans for co-ordination of foreign policy 
make no provision for majority voting, no 
one can complain. But if, as some French- 
men envisage, the proposed council of heads 
of governments were one day to have 
majority voting and real powers, doubts 
would be justified. It is not that greater 
political unity in Europe is undesirable. 
What is questionable is whether a kind of 
Holy Alliance on foreign policy between 
Europe’s Grand Old Men is the best way 
of attaining it. Experience in the community 
so far suggests that a strong European par- 
liament and commission—to protect small 
countries from large ones—might well 
produce more liberal and more positive 
results. 


IMMIGRATION BILL 


Best of a Bad Job 


dcee, week the Immigration Bill has 
started on the first lap of what will 
undoubtedly be a very long, complicated; 
bitterly contested and probably guillotined 
committee stage on the floor of the House. 
Quite rightly, although unfortunately on 
Wednesday too rowdily, the Opposition 
is fighting it line by line. On the first 
Labour amendment—which sought _ to 
absolve colonial subjects from the restric- 
tions—the Government’s majority fell to 69. 
There were apparently only three deliberate 
Conservative abstentions, but a_ bigger 
Tory revolt certainly ought to come later 
(despite the heightened political atmo- 
sphere) now that the bill’s inefficiencies 
as well as its colour prejudices have 
been exposed. On Tuesday Mr Butler 
floundered about unhappily, explaining 
once again how inoperable were restrictions 
against the Irish and how essential they were 
to the bill. From this the House gathered 
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that the Irish were not to be restricted, at 
least as long as Dublin makes sure that Irish 
ports are not made the gateway for illegal 
Commonwealth immigration. The hint will 
doubtless be taken. 

The Government will, nevertheless, pre- 
sumably be able to steamroller through all 
the clauses that it still wants. The question 
therefore arises how many of the 150 amend- 
ments that have already been tabled it can 
be persuaded to accept. One welcome 
concession made this week is that the bill is 
to expire at the end of 1963, and will there- 
after have to be renewed annually. Presum- 
ably the Government will resist all amend- 
ments designed to exclude whole categories 
of people—such as students—from the bill’s 
operation ; but cannot it be persuaded to 
agree to the Opposition’s suggestion for an 
advisory committee to guide the Home 
Secretary in exercising his powers over 
Commonwealth students? A number of 
amendments propose the statutory admission 
of resident immigrants’ wives, dependants, 
children, mistresses, etc.; but the Govern- 
ment is likely to say that these people are 
better dealt with in the instructions given 
to immigration officers by the Home Secre- 
tary. On this point Mr Butler has made an 
important concession by agreeing that these 
instructions will be made public. 

Another group of amendments seeks to 
limit the powers of exclusion by immigra- 
tion officers ; the most important—but pre- 
sumably uncarryable—of them is Mr Tur- 
ton’s, which would virtually confine the 
right to exclude Commonwealth citizens to 
grounds of physical disease, criminal con- 
viction and national security. A determined 
effort is also to be made to substitute the 
requirements of a bona fide intention to seek 
work for the proposed employment vouchers 
of the Ministry of Labour. A most desirable 
amendment to the bill is the proposal to set 
up some form of appeal from the decisions 
of immigration officers. Mr Silverman’s 
suggestion of appeal to the High Court 
would not be effective, but both the Labour 
and Liberal parties have put forward pro- 
posals for setting up a Commonwealth Im- 
migrants’ Appeal Tribunal. In essence their 
ideas are the same, but Mr Gaitskell’s, 
which provides for a specially. qualified 
section to hear appeals on medical grounds, 
is to be preferred. 


PARLIAMENT 


Of Mace and Men 


I T always looks at Westminster like a great 
tactical victory, but it probably generally 
redounds in the country as a small strate- 
gical defeat, when an Opposition gets a 
meeting of the House suspended on a proce- 
dural point after scenes of some disorder. 
The operative word used by the great big 
outside public is apt to be “ silly.” Never- 
theless, after Wednesday’s shenanigans 
another period of slightly spurious in-fight- 
ing and heightened excitement in the House 
has presumably begun ; and perhaps the 
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main importance of such periods in that it 
is often during them that particular front 
bench reputations tend to get a new shine 
rubbed on to or off them. 

On the Labour side, the main gainer of 
kudos so far has been Mr Brown, who 
spotted that the mace might be in the 
wrong place at one stage of poor Sir 
Gordon Touche’s attempts to restore order 
on Wednesday. On the Government side the 
one Minister whom Tory backbenchers 
have found to cheer this week, at a time 
when they urgently felt the need to do a 
bit of cheering of somebody, was Mr 
Heath ; he was adjudged to have replied 
notably well to Mr. Wilson’s first shaft of 
questions as Labour’s foreign affairs spokes- 
man, and this success could be important for 
him—and even for the future of the Tory 
leadership. -Mr Wilson, incidentally, has 
opened his new foreign policy. role ‘with 
some remarks—on disengagement, on 
Katanga and anti-common-marketism—that 
were pitched further to the left than some 
advocates of peace between himself and 
Gaitskellism: would. like: And the main 
features. of Mr Gaitskell’s second batch of 
shadow cabinet switches—the movement of 
the railwayman Mr Gunter to be shadow 
Minister of Labour, of the now pro-Euro- 
pean Mr Strachey to look over the less pro- 
European Mr Healey’s shoulder in Com- 
monwealth affairs—seem nearer to indeci- 
siveness than to bold originality. 


FRANCE 


BB 
v. 
OAS 


ENERAL DE 
GAULLE may 
be more popular 


than Mile Bardot 
(anything is pos- 
sible) ; he is certain- 
ly not so valuable a 
dollar - earner, and 
none of his recent, 
most welcome, 
moves against the 
Organisation de 
Armée Secréte has 
had so marked an 
effect on public 
opinion as the film 
‘Star’s energetic re- 
pudiation of the at- 
tempts by right-wing 
terrorists to black- 
mail her. On ; 
November 30th Political animal 
L’Express, the left- 

wing weekly, announced that earlier in the 
month Mile Bardot had received a letter 
from the OAS ordering her to send it 50,000 
new francs (about £3,500), and saying that 
if she failed to do so the “ special sections ” 
of the OAS would be brought into action. 
Undeterred by this hint, Mlle Bardot im- 
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mediately laid a charge against X (“ person 
or persons unknown ”’) for attempted black- 
mail, appealed for police protection, and sent 
a letter to L’Express telling the whole story, 
saying “I won’t play because I have no wish 
to live in a nazi country.” 

On December 5th, the OAS denied hav- 
ing sent the letter. But its not entirely 
convincing denial came too late to undo the 
effects of Mile Bardot’s demonstration. The 
revulsion against the OAS may have had 
something to do with the stiff sentences 
imposed on Wednesday on several plasti- 
queurs, although the judge seems to have 
leaned over backwards to “ understand ” 
the motives of men who admit the theft 
of explosives, the throwing of a hand- 
grenade and the attempt to blow up a power 
transformer. It remains to be seen whether 
the government can carry out its intention 
of catching General Salan and his principal 
fellow-conspirators of the OAS in Algeria. 

One gleam of light in Algeria, at least, is 
reliably reported. Secret talks between the 
Moslem nationalists and the French are said 
to have begun again, and agreement on a 
cease-fire is hoped for in the New Year. 
The only outstanding points of difference 
involve the status of the Europeans in 
Algeria and the length of a hand-over period. 
Neither may prove insurmountable. The 
chief fear is that the OAS may attempt 
another coup d’état if and when the news 
of an agreement is made public. 


LAOS 





Slower than Thou 


uT for one fact, the Laotian princes 

would win their last-man-home race 
against the sixteen delegations conferring at 
Geneva on the future of their country. The 
art of going slow has never been more ex- 
quisitely demonstrated than in the past half- 
year of manceuvres between Princes Souv- 
anna Phouma, Souphannouvong and Boun 
Oum, the horizontal, left and right sides of a 
hypothetical triangle that may, everybody 
hopes, one day rule a neutral Laos. If the 
winning post means agreement, the Geneva 
negotiators now seem closer to it than the 
princes. But the princes cannot possibly 
get there last, for final agreement at Geneva 
awaits the formation of the government of 
national unity which all three endorsed in 
principle at Ziirich in June. 

Over the weekend, notes went out from 
the British and Soviet co-chairmen of the 
conference urging the princes to compose 
their remaining differences. There are 
hopeful signs. Prince Boun Oum—who 
had gone to his estates in southern Laos, 
by the slowest possible route, to attend his 
mother’s funeral (she died six months ago) 
—has now said that he will go to the Plain 
of Jars, Prince Souvanna’s stronghold, with- 
out an escort, if only Prince Souvanna will 
agree to come to Vientiane, Boun Oum’s 
stronghold, later under similar conditions. 
At Geneva, meanwhile, important pro- 
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gress was announced this week. The con- 
ference has agreed to a watered down form 
of Russia’s “ troika” proposal. The three- 
nation control commission for Laos, con- 
sisting of Poles and Canadians under Indian 
chairmanship, is empowered to investigate 
reports of alleged breaches of the proposed 
agreement on Laotian neutrality on the 
recommendation of a majority of its mem- 
bers—not, as the Russians wished, by a 
unanimous vote. On the other hand, 
unanimity will be required for action to be 
taken. The commission originally set up 
in Laos under the Geneva agreements of 
1954 was not similarly hampered. This 
week’s compromise thus favours the com- 
munist side. An important concession to 
the West, however, is an agreed pledge that 
Laotian territory is not to be used for inter- 
vention in other countries. If this can ever 
be implemented, it will cripple north 
Vietnamese communist operations in Mr 
Ngo Dinh Diem’s south Vietnam. 


NEW GUINEA 


Divided Counsels 


date the Indonesian republic partly 
owes its independence to United 
Nations intervention, its president has 
always found it hard to take the UN’s 
reluctance to support his claim to Dutch 
New Guinea. In 1957, when the General 
Assembly failed to give a _ two-thirds 
majority to an Indonesian ‘resolution, Dr 
Sukarno, for spite, expelled the Dutch from 
his country. Last weekend, following 
another inconclusive debate in the General 
Assembly, he made a bellicose speech say- 
ing that he would soon order his forces to 
liberate the Dutch part of the island. In so 
doing, he disavowed his own foreign 
minister, Dr Subandrio, who had told the 
Assembly on November 16th that he and 
the president stood by their pledges of not 
using violence to further the Indonesian 
claim. 

Divided counsels probably prevail in 
Jakarta. Indonesia’s soaring deficit in its 
balance of payments can hardly be met 
unless some of the massive armament orders 
placed abroad are cancelled. Perhaps 
General Nasution had this in mind, three 
weeks ago, when he promised that West 
Irian would be liberated, but not until 1963. 

In the meantime, the Dutch go their 
serene way, apparently untroubled by 
threats of action in the near or distant 
future. Having belatedly regained the initia- 
tive by offering to surrender sovereignty 10 
the Papuans and administration to a 
authority, they have now renamed their last 
Far Eastern colony “West Papua.” This 
is an independent-sounding title, free 
colonial taint. But it is not enough, 
apparently, to placate the Indonesial 
government, which continues to atta 
greater importance to gaining control ovel 
an inhospitable half-island than to putting 
its finances in order. 
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N. M. Rothschild & Sons 


NEW COURT, ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 










AESOP-TO-DATE 


‘**You’re very clever,” said the Clown, 
*‘At doing what you do; 

But though I’m no chameleon 

I’m quite a mimic too. 

If someone stole my Guinness, say, 
Then I'd change colour right away. 
I’d go quite green with envy if 
They took my favourite drink— 

A fellow needs one every day 

To keep him in the pink, 

So if you’re ever feeling blue 

Then always go and have a few.”’ 
‘‘T’m feeling like a Guinness now,”’ 
The saurian replied, 

‘‘And if you watch me very close 
I’ll look like one, beside.”’ 

But though he turned a darker hue 
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He bore no likeness to the brew. Or 
The poor Chameleon blushed at this, pbb Be hs 
He went a fiery red. a t 


‘*That’s nothing like a Guinness, no!”’ 
The Clown abruptly said. 
‘But nothing is—you’re not to blame— 


‘e 
Except another of the same.”’ G u ‘ n n ass 


And that’s the mMorAz of this fable . 
Guinness is quite in-im-it-able. is good for you—a nd me 
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MERCHANT AND INVESTMENT BANKERS 


4B ae 


Acceptance Credits, Capital Issues 


Foreign Exchange, Investment Management 





Authorised dealers in bullion and proprietors of the 


ROYAL MINT REFINERY 








Refiners of gold, silver and other precious metals 
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STE 


What ARE 


all these 
cuts 


in cost? 


THE STEEL ITSELF 


Higher working stresses have recently been 
sanctioned; why? Because the strength and 
dependability of British structural steel have 
attained such a high level. 

In other words, the steel is so strong that for 
a given job you can Safely use less of it... 
LESS STEEL... LESS HANDLING... 
LOWER COST. 


me 


BRITISH CONSTRUCTIONAL RCSA ye 
STEELWORK ASSOCIATION , 
Pe aie _< 


Oy OLE 
SECURITY 
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JURIES 
Good Men and True? 


HREE recent cases have highlighted the 
"| eoneonas of one of England’s most 
venerable institutions—the jury. In the first, 
a coloured juryman in a murder trial, 
described by counsel as stupid and com- 
pletely unable to follow the proceedings, was 
fined by Mr Justice Elwes for chatting with 
the witnesses. In the second, Judge Maude 
discharged a man from jury service when 
he asked for help in reading the oath. In the 
third, a foreman was alleged to have pro- 
vided his fellow jurors with a list of the 
accused’s previous convictions. 

Sir Richard Elwes was sufficiently horri- 
fied by the first of these cases to suggest 
that the law governing trial by jury needs 
amending ; and the Home Office is now 
understood to be “ considering ” the matter. 
Nowadays, jury trial is mainly confined to 
serious criminal offences ; there is a right 
to demand it where a penalty of three or 
more months is involved. In civil cases 
there are only a minority of actions where 
it must nominally be ordered: fraud, 
defamation, malicious prosecution, false im- 
prisonment, seduction and breach of 
promise of marriage. In other civil cases 
its use has declined, partly because trial by 
a judge alone is swifter and cheaper. In 
admiralty and chancery cases, juries are not 
used at all. 

Qualifications for jury service are curious. 
One must be a £10 freeholder, a £20 long 
leaseholder, a householder in the £30 valua- 
tion list in London or Middlesex (or £20 
elsewhere), or else occupy a house with not 
less than fifteen windows. Peers, members 
of Parliament, ministers of religion, practis- 
ing barristers and lunatics are exempt from 
jury service. The property qualification 
means that most juries are predominantly 
male (usually 9 or 10 out of 12), since more 
men than women occupy property. In the 
past the property qualification also meant 
that most jurors came from the upper and 
middle classes, but with the upvaluing of 
property most occupiers of houses or flats 
are likely to be potential jurors in future. 
Jury service is compulsory, and non- 
attendance is punished by fine. Under 
statutes of 1949 and 1954 travelling and 
subsistence allowances may be paid to 
jurors and up to 40s. per day for loss of 
earnings. 

Total abolition of juries has been advo- 
cated by some, but the case for this is 
certainly not proven ; in deciding straight- 
forward issues of guilt or innocence, and in 
assessing the credibility of witnesses, jury- 
men are probably as good as the average 
judge, and possibly better. A more reason- 
able reform would be to make liability for 
jury service co-extensive with the electoral 
toll (thus abolishing the property qualifica- 
tion), and to couple this with a simple 
literacy or intelligence test taken at the 
court. The efficiency of juries would be in- 
Creased if in complicated cases they were 
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given copies of the principal documents and 
allowed to take notes. Juries have no special 
qualifications for assessing damages ; often 
the best solution for these might be a joint 
consultation of judge and jury after the ver- 
dict has been brought in. 


GYPSIES 


What Care I...? 


HE deplorable treatment of gypsies in 

England and Wales was the subject of 
a private member’s motion in the. House of 
Commons last week: what emerged from 
two lengthy speeches, by Mr Norman 
Dodds and Mr John Wells, was an easy 
indifference to their plight (masquerading 
as romantic tolerance) on the Government’s 


part and an unreasoned hostility to them on 
the part of most local authorities. Thanks 
to successive Town and Country Planning 
Acts, which give local authorities draconian 
powers to close down so many of their 
caravan sites as eyesores, Britain’s persecu- 
tion of its gypsies is now mortifyingly worse 
than the treatment of them in most totali- 
tarian countries. Mr Dodds’s motion asked 
the Government to devise and implement “ a 
national plan” to overcome these people’s 
disabilities in the fields of education, health 
and employment, and in particular to pre- 
vent recurrences of such heartless evictions 
as that at Colney Heath, in Hertfordshire, 
some months ago. 

The loss of nearly. all their traditional 
camping sites and the failure of their tradi- 
tional crafts in modern England have 
practically destroyed the George Borrow 
type of gypsy life to which Augustus John 
became so attached. There is no sense in 
trying to remake that life artificially: but 
neither is there any excuse for hounding a 
minority tribe of vagrant people out of their 
traditional ways and occupations (and, in 
the end, out of existence). The need now 
is, first, to make a social survey to remedy 
the present appalling lack of information 
about the gypsies and their problems (the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment depends on mentions in the press) ; 
and, second, to bring pressure on local 
authorities on the gypsy circuits who object 
to casually-pitched caravans to make some 
alternative provision for gypsies’ camping 
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and welfare. In England and Wales, the 
county of Kent is the only authority to have 
made any attempt to find out what the prob- 
lem is, and Ashford in that county is the 
only local authority to have made any sort of 
reasonable, permanent camping amenity 
available to gypsies (against strong local 
opposition), although other authorities have 
managed to persuade a few away from 
scrap-dealing and caravans into settled em- 
ployment and council houses, 

As far as education is concerned, how- 
ever, there is little even the most devoted 
local council could do about a small 
minority constantly on the move and often 
out of their jurisdiction: if it is agreed that 
the illiteracy of any segment of the popula- 
tion is a bad thing, there is\a good case for 
some special provision by the Ministry of 
Education for gypsies and travellers. There 
is also a need to see that these people are as 
well treated as other Britons under the 
national health service. 


MOTOR INDUSTRY 


The Courteous Summit 


HENEVER managers and trade union- 

_ists sit down together to discuss 
matters other than wages, it is a good 
thing: both sides of British industry need 
to undefstand each other’s problems far 
better than they do. But the danger 
about talks of this kind is that the 
talkers may feel themselves obliged to 
reach some form of outward agreement that 
merely glosses over underlying and per- 
fectly justifiable causes of conflict, This 
trap is precisely what has caught the bosses 
and union leaders from the motor industry, 
who last week held the latest of their con- 
ferences under the chairmanship of the 
Minister of Labour. . ; 

At these talks, held in the public eye and 
under such august auspices, neither side 
could afford to strip off its coat and risk 
showing an ungainly pair of braces. Last 
Tuesday a team of distinguished spokesmen 
from both sides appear to have spent an © 
afternoon at the Ministry congratulating 
each other for having stood firm in the face 
of the grievous series of unofficial strikes 
held since their last meeting—at Pressed 
Steel, of Swindon, and at Smiths Motor 
Accessories and a Rootes Group subsidiary 
outside London. It is splendid that people 
in industry should appear determined to 
keep their agreements ; the trouble is that 
the union leaders in all three cases showed 
themselves unable to do so. Polite talks are 
unlikely to change this. 

Less formal meetings, however, may be 
more useful, perhaps precisely because they 
are not committed to produce a result: a 
group of managers and trade unionists who 
first got together at the- Duke of Edinburgh’s 
study conference at Oxford in 1956 show 
how in two booklets published this week. 
“Work and Leisure” is an impressionistic 
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approach to people’s attitudes to working 
hours and overtime payments, which enter- 
tainingly rams home the fact that increases 
in earnings and increases in basic, nationally 
negotiated wages are not at all the same 
thing. The other booklet, after some polite 
generalities about how job opportunities 
change with economic and _ technological 
changes, goes on to make some constructive 
and thoughtful suggestions about. redun- 
dancy policy. Fears of ham-handed treat- 
ment in the event of redundancy have 
often caused labour troubles in the unstable 
motor industry : the Minister’s gathering 
might have spent a more profitable 
afternoon reading this. 


“Work and Leisure” and “Changes in 
Employment Opportunity.” Central Committee 
of Study Groups. 2s. 6d. each. 


INDIA AND PORTUGAL 


Goaded 


Canacona= 
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ie the fourteen years since India became 
independent, Mr Nehru, as befits the 
heir of Gandhi, has secured for his country a 
high place in the ranks of peace-loving 
nations. How urgently he feels the duty of 
avoiding war was once again made clear in 
the lower house of the Indian parliament on 
Tuesday, when, in a discussion of the 
Chinese threat to send troops into north-east 
India if the Indians did not withdraw their 
patrols from the disputed border territory, 
he said that the training of a long life had 
led his whole soul to react against the 
thought of war. But, as he sadly recognised, 
the point may yet come when Chinese 
pressure will compel a resort to arms. “J 
do not rule out war,” said Mr Nehru. ‘“ Our 
desire is to avoid it, but not to submit to 
any evil to avoid it.” 

These words may be noted in another 
quarter. Little, as yet, is known, and still 
less is clear, about the resurrection of the 
Goa dispute. The Portuguese government 
alleges that, as a preparation for a large- 
scale attack on Anjidiv Island on Novem- 
ber 25th, an Indian merchant ship passed 
through Portuguese territorial waters, and 
refused to identify herself when requested. 
She was therefore fired on ; an Indian attack 
on the island (which is inhabited only by 
Portuguese forces) was repulsed. 
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By contrast, the Indians claim that there 
have been two unprovoked attacks by the 
Portuguese on Indian vessels, in one of 
which a seaman was killed. The movement 
of troops south from Poona towards the 
border of Goa, like the protests in the Indian 
parliament, is therefore in Indian eyes 
merely the spontaneous reaction of an 
injured nation to a challenge like that pre- 
sented by the Chinese. But it is convenient 
for the Indians that the incidents should 
have occurred immediately before the 
second convention of exiled Goans, which 
opened in Bombay on November 25th. 
Things may, or may not, have reached ex- 
plosion point. Mr Nehru can be trusted 
to proceed as reasonably as possible, even 
though the capture of Goa would make a 
wonderful rose in his buttonhole for next 
year’s general election. Dr Salazar, how- 
ever, does not seem to be counting on Indian 
restraint ; there are reports of Portuguese 
reinforcements in Goa, and of the evacua- 
tion of border villages. 


SOVIET UNION 


Bill for Berlin 


HE Supreme Soviet, or Russia’s. parlia- 
ment, opened its traditional budgetary 
session on Wednesday. Mr Garbuzov, the 
minister of finance, estimated the budgetary 
revenue in 1962 at nearly 82 billion roubles 
and expenditure at just over 80 billion 
roubles. Thus, again in keeping with tradi- 
tion, the budget should show a surplus, with 
both sides of the balance-sheet considerably 
expanded. By far the biggest increase, how- 
ever, and one that goes against the previous 
trend, is in defence. The original defence 
estimates for 1961 amounted to 9,300 
million roubles ; for 1962, they are now put 
at 13,400 million roubles. Although budge- 
tary expenditure may well not be an accur- 
ate yardstick of the Soviet defence effort, a 
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rise of 44 per cent in a year is striking. 

The announcement, however, is not un- 
expected. In fact, Mr Khrushchev fore- 
shadowed a change of policy at the height 
of the Berlin crisis, on July 8th. Stalin’s 
successors, although vigilant about defence, 
had realised that there were other things 
which needed more money. In the post- 
Stalinist period the share of defence in the 
budget regularly declined. Developments 
in rocketry made it easier to release man- 
power from the armed forces ; in January, 
1960, Mr Khrushchev announced that the 
Soviet forces would be reduced from 
3,623,000 to about 2,400,000. But the 
Berlin crisis altered these plans. Eightee 
months later, the Soviet leader announced 
that demobilisation was suspended and 
the military budget raised by a third. Mr 
Garbuzov has now merely translated this 
shift in terms of a full financial year. 

When he announced the change of policy 
in July, Mr Khrushchev expressed the hopz 
that it would prove provisional. A statement 
on foreign policy which, according to the 
established pattern, should crown this Dec- 
ember session of the Supreme Soviet, may 
reveal whether Russian hopes of a Berlin 
settlement have soared or dwindled. Mr 
Khrushchev must know that if, in keeping 
with the French saying, the provisional 
tends to last, the defence burden will 
hinder him in other directions ; in particu- 
lar, it will handicap Russia in its economic 
race with the West. 


1951 


CARIBBEAN 


Future Spectres 


i? action against Dr Castro having 
proved, in April, a flop, the United 
States is back at the hard job of shepherding 
the Latin American governments towards 
some kind of collective rebuke. Diplomatic 
persistence has won a minor victory. On 
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AN AMERICAN WAR? 


Beyond all question it is something very 
q like insanity for the Federalists to bring 
upon themselves a war with England, 
when they have enough and more than enough 
on their hands already. But they do not think so. 
They—that is the voting, electioneering, 
spouting, rowdying publie—do not think either 
that their hands are full, or that a war with 
England is a thing to be dreaded or deprecated. 
The depth of their ignorance is unfathomable. 
The height of their frenzy is inconceivable. 
Their talk is not mere conscious bombast and 
rhodomontade, They actually believe that they 
can easily conquer the South, and lick Great 
Britain into the bargain. They are already 
growing wild with the prospect of crowning 


their vietories by adding Canada to Texas. Of 


course Mr Seward knows better than this, and 


Lineoln and Mr Chase. So does 
Mr Adams over here. So do the hundreds. of 
well-informed and _ travelled gentlemen in 
Boston. So do the trembling and victimised 
merchants of New York. But what of that ? 
These are not the men-—these are not the 
classes—who habitually decide the policy of the 
United States, who clect the Congress, and 
enthrone the President. Only in the rarest 
crises are their voices heard; and even then 
they are too commonly drowned in the fiereés 
and tumultuous roar of a passionate, misled, and 
ungovernable populace,—accustomed to make 
their own law, to avenge their own wrongs, to 
trample on all obstacles, moral, legal, and 
material,—sincerely faneying (for they have 
been always taught so) that nobody ought to 
oppose them, and that nobody can resist them. 


so do Mr 
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AT YOUR ‘LOCAL’, 


Wishin g you a Merry Christmas 
and a prosperous New Year! 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING WITH A PLUS: Christmas Pudding with the 
added delicious flavour of Haig. Simply place pudding on a warm dish when 
cooked, cocniey with holly, pour over Sissies Scotch wer and ighite. 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 
AT OFF-LICENCES AND ALL WINE & SPIRIT STORES 


‘GOLD LABEL’ 


Prices including 
the 10% surcharge 


Bottles 41/6 
Half Flasks 21/9 
Quarter Flasks 11/2 
Miniatures 43 
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Electrical Aids in Industry — Data Sheet 


Materials Handling-1 


Materials handling may well be defined 
as the technology covering the movement 
and storage of everything in and about 
industrial or commercial premises.. The 
term covers the handling of raw materials 
as well as tools; the movement of com- 
ponents between operations and in stores, 
of finished products, and of the scrap, 
cutting oils and process machinery; and 
the movement of workpeople in relation 
to the handling of material. 


The object of a materials-handling survey 
is to eliminate handling as far as possible and 
to study the remaining operations to ascertain 
if they can be economically and efficiently 
mechanised. 


Improved materials handling raises pro- 
ductivity, for it. gives, among other benefits: 
greater output from a given floor space, 
reduction of bottlenecks, reduction in 
damage to products, increased speed of 
handling and a consistent production level. 


Process integration (the combining of two 
or more processes in one situation or machine 
with no manual inter-process handling, or the 
mechanical linking together of two or more 
processes for automatic operation) is one of 
the preliminary steps in the development of 
automation. 


MECHANICAL HANDLING 


Many kinds of mechanical-handling equip- 
ment are in use today, each with its own 
attributes and uses, but in most cases there is 
only one type which offers the best solution to 
any one handling problem. Most mechanical- 


handling equipment is electrically operated, 
and the judicious use of electricity in this way 
can substantially increase productivity. 


Main Categories of 
Mechanical Handling Equipment 
LIFTING EQUIPMENT; OVERHEAD RUNWAYS; 
CRANES; CONVEYORS AND ELEVATORS; 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS. 


LIFTING EQUIPMENT 


Electric pulley blocks are used for loading 
and unloading purposes, warehousing and in 
process work. When used with a trolley they 
have great flexibility. No manual effort is re- 
quired, hence lifting does not cause any fatigue. 
They may use either chain or wire rope, and the 
speed of lift of both types is slower as the lift- 
ing capacity increases. An inching motor may 
be fitted to give very slow speed for accurately 
positioning the load, for example in a jig. 


Lifting magnets are used for the | / 
handling of iron and steel in con- 
junction with a crane or hoist. 9 
They do away with the necessity for \ 
slings and give increased speed of < 
movement. They can lift castings, ge 
ingots and swarf, scrap, rolled steel : 





sections, and can be used in loading bays, 
foundries and steelworks. 


OVERHEAD RUNWAYS 


Overhead runways have many uses where 
lifting and/or transport are required, when 
frequency of flow does not warrant a con- 
veyor, ¢.g., for loading and unloading lorries, 
in core ovens, for feeding machines, for 
storage, for maintenance purposes, for textile 
drying and interconnecting two or more 
buildings. A runway consists of a steel girder 
along which a load trolley P 
runs. It consists of two 
main items: the electrified 
drive of the trolley (i.e., a 
power trolley) along the 
runway and an electrically 
operated lifting’ unit, 
usually an electric pulley 
block. A telpher has a cab 
for the operator suspended 
from trolleys on the runway 
and mechanically connected to the electrically 
driven trolley of the pulley blocks, thus 
travelling with them. Telphers are employed 
for handling individual loads which may be 
outside the range of normal electric blocks. 








For further information, get in touch with your 
Electricity Board or write direct to the Electrical 
Development Association, 2 Savoy Hill, London, 
W.C.2. Telephone: TEMple Bar 9434. 
Excellent reference books are available on elec- 
tricity and productivity (8/6 each. or 9/- post free) 
—‘ Materials Handling in Industry’ is an example. 
E.D.A. also have available on free loan in the 
United Kingdom a series of films on the in- 
dustrial uses of electricity including one on 
materials handling. Ask for a catalogue. 
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LIFE OFFICE 
ORDERS 

2. 

COMPUTER 


1301 FOR UNITED FRIENDLY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Second major life office within a fortnight to place an order for I-C-T’s latest computer, 
United Friendly Insurance will put the 1301 to work under a comprehensive plan to reduce 
costs and increase efficiency. Calculating speeds measured in millionths of a second will 
revolutionise statistical and valuation routines for some 4 million Industrial Branch 
policies, as well as the preparation of all new policies in this field—now running at 500,000 
a year. At the same time, the basic versatility of the 1301 will enable it to be expanded on 
site to meet the future requirements of all the company’s Ordinary as well as Industrial 
Branch business, together with those of its rapidly expanding General Branch. 





Why do other customers go for the 1301? and payroll work? Why do firms so different as banks 


ie , and shipbuilders, chocolate and footwear manufac- 
Why is the 1301 so much in demand? Why have firms turers. invest in a 1301? 


in places as far apart as Sheffield and Stockholm, 
Melbourne and Mainz chosen it? Why is it used on such 
diverse applications as stores control, market research, 


FIRST, because the 1301 is the ‘pocket battleship’ of 
computers. What it can do is out of all proportion to 
its cost and size. 


SECOND, it has been developed for the money-saving, 
money-making requirements of the world’s market 


Only two weeks ago we announced that the places. 3 
Liverpool Victoria Friendly Society had It has the right computing power and speed to tackle 
ordered a 1301. Computer to work for its business problems of any size and complexity. It is 


flexible enough to deal with routine accounting or 
contribute to operational research and management. 
It can be applied to fit your business, NOW. And, what 
is most important, it can expand to meet any con- 
ceivable business development for many years to come. 


Ordinary Branch business, an accounting 
and valuation operation for 350,000 policies. 





DATA PROCESSING 





INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS AND TABULATORS LTD 


GLOUCESTER HOUSE, 149 PARK LANE, LONDON, W1, TEL: HYDE PARK 8080 
OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE U.K. AND IN 51 COUNTRIES THE WORLD OVER 
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Monday, the Organisation of American 
States agreed to the Colombian proposal 
that the hemisphere’s foreign ministers 
should meet on January roth to discuss the 
red peril in their midst. Neither Cuba nor 
communism were mentioned in the OAS 
resolutions ; the foreign ministers are to 
consider the threat to peace and political 
independence that would arise from the in- 
tervention of extra-continental powers. But 
the disguise of jargon did not make the 
resolution any more acceptable to the major 
Latin republics: Mexico joined Cuba in 
voting against it; Argentina (despite Mr 
Stevenson’s meeting with Dr Frondizi last 
week), Brazil, Chile, Bolivia and Ecuador 
abstained. 

The reluctance of the larger republics 
even to discuss the Cuban situation in pub- 
lic makes it improbable that the foreign 
ministers’ debate will produce any fresh 
line of action for the ostracization campaign. 
Most of the governments that want to 
break off diplomatic relations with Cuba 
(and believe that this can be done without 
domestic risk) have already done so ; and it 
is only the United States that can, and has, 
hurt Cuba economically. At the San José 
conference in August, 1960, the United 
States succeeded in lifting the Cuban issue 
from the level of a private dispute to the 
status of a threat to hemispheric security. 
This danger can be aired again, but it is 
hard to see—short of direct military action 
—what can be done about it. 

Dr Castro showed his contempt of the 
whole proceedings by making a long and 
defiant television speech on the eve of the 
OAS meeting. In it he put into words what 
had, in fact, already become clear from his 
actions. He labelled himself a Marxist- 
Leninist and described how he was form- 
ing the United Party of the Cuban Socialist 
Revolution to lead the country on the road 
tocommunism. In contradiction of Cuba’s 
activities at the meeting of non-committed 
countries in September, Dr Castro said that 
he recognised no half-way position between 
socialism and imperialism. This was frank 
speaking. But there may still be room for 
argument at the foreign ministers’ confer- 
ence whether Dr Castro’s description of 
himself as a Marxist, and his assertion that 
lessons can be learnt from the Soviet Union, 
can be equated with the existence of “ extra- 
continental intervention.” 


Past Ogres 


URIFIED from Trujillos, politics in the 

Dominican Republic could still be a 
lot cleaner. The opposition, loosely brought 
together by Dr Viriato Fiallo, the leader of 
the National Civil Union, has refused to 
work under President Balaguer, claiming 
that a Trujillo man, even under another 
hame, still smells too strongly of the past. 
Last week, a general strike was called in 
Protest against the persistence of the old 
order. The honourable reputation that 
President Balaguer mianaged to preserve 
While working with Trujillo, father and son, 
is disappearing fast. When his plans for a 





NOTES. OF THE WEEK 


coalition government began to collapse, he 
suggested a seven-man junta, led by himself 
and including the head of the armed forces, 
General Rodriguez Echaverria. Two weeks 
ago, this air force officer was greeted as a 
hero for his part in getting rid of the 
Trujillos ; now it looks as if his ambitions 
are a far cry from democratic government. 
The police, under his command, have been 
handing out rough treatment to the strikers 
in Santo Domingo (now no longer Ciudad 
Trujillo). But the strike, and the political 
tussle, go on. 


HOMELESS 


About Aunt Sally 


QO NE has got used to Labour politicians, 
on the LCC and elsewhere, saying that 
the problem of homelessness in London has 
been in some way “created” by the Rent 


Act. But it is a flabbergasting commentary. 


on the state of economic ignorance in Britain 
when bishops and others appear to join in. 
In view of some of the slogans that are ap- 
parently due to be carried in an increasing 
number of demonstrations between now and 
Christmas, can an appeal be made to some 
of the intending demonstrators to put on 
their reasoning caps for one moment ? 
There is a rising population in London ; 
there is a slightly varying amount of ac- 
commodation offered for rent. Any piece of 
legislation—the Rent Act or anything else— 
can increase net homelessness in London 
only if it reduces the amount of accommo- 
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dation newly offered for rent. Obviously, 
the 1957 Rent Act has not reduced these 
offerings on the market. It has increased 
them, even though not by enough; and 
therefore—this is a hard, simple, deducible 
arithmetical fact—the total number of 
homeless would quite certainly have been 
larger without the Act than it is now. 

What the demonstrators therefore pre- 
sumably really mean is*that the Act has 
changed the composition of the small tragic 
cohort of the homeless, making ability to pay 
a more important rationing factor and sheer 
luck in finding a new flat or (in the small 
number of cases where security of tenure 
has been affected) existing squatters’ rights 
less important. They regard this as most 
unfair. But it is awfully difficult to believe 
that the effect of recontrol in changing back 
the composition of the thereby increased 
number of homeless would be the effect they 
seem to envisage. All experience showed 
that under a controlled system landlords 
really grant their decreased number of new 
lettings to those who are able to get round 
the unenforceable part of the controls (e.g. 
who have the capital to pay bogus charges 
for furnishings and fittings) or to those 
whom they prefer on grounds of conveni- 
ence (e.g. who do not have more children 
than the landlords or landladies like) ; under 
recontrol landlords would elevate these 
criteria to being an even more important 
part of their rationing mechanism than they 
do under the half-controlled system sow. 
Is this really what London’s Labour coun- 
cillors—and dignitaries like the Bishop of 
Southwark—want ? 


BOOKS 





Happy at Your Desk? 


Morale in the Civil Service 
By Nigel Walker. 


Edinburgh University Press. 311 pages. 
30s. 


ra Civil Service is a large institution 
and morale is a much studied ques- 
tion ; it is therefore a surprise to find that 
Dr Walker is treading new ground. He 
appears to be the first person to have applied 
quantitative methods to the subject. The 
result, as one might expect, is interesting 
rather than revolutionary: much that one 
would have guessed from the start is con- 
firmed, but there are one or two surprises. 
Dr Walker started by making a number of 
studies on the morale of one of the rare 
factory-style offices, which in due ‘course 
will doubtless be superseded by machines: 


1,600 clerical officers, divided into 100 


identical sections, do identical work on the 
records of national insurance. Then, after 
a pilot test, he distributed a long question- 


naire to the civil servants, from clerical! 
assistant to assistant secretary (typists curi- 
ously and unfortunately- omitted), in two 
Whitehall ministries, and to the correspond- 
ing employees of two London firms, both 
subsidiaries of the same company: the latter 
are used solely as controls. 

It is imposible to summarise Dr Walker’s 
book, and it would be wrong to try. Enter- 
ing a new field, his purpose is not to prove 
a case, but to amass facts and to show the 
presence or absence of correlations over a 
wide field. As he himself points out, far 
more work is needed before many lessons 
can be drawn. The main one is that morale, 
in this context, is not a clearly defined con- 
cept and (as any civil servant would guess) 
that efficiency and job-satisfaction by no 
means always march hand in hand. One 
suspects that the word morale, with all that 
it implies, is misapplied to ministries. It is 
borrowed from the fighting services, where 
men not only work but also live together, 
with a highly (and intentionally) developed 
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drums and rollers 


When a criminal speaks of a ‘drum’, he 
means premises. Often, premises he is 
studying very closely because he would 
like to enter them. Premises he is likely to 
avoid if the lock bears the name of Chubb. 

The rollers pictured above are one 
reason for his reluctance. They are fitted 
to the dead bolts of the ‘Castle’ and other 
new Chubb Security Range locks. Made 
of hardened steel, they rotate under 
pressure from the hacksaw and give the 
blade no purchase. 

The hacksaw is only one weapon of 
many. But a Chubb lock is equally well 
defended against the rest—like the 
jemmy (for forcing) and the mica strip 
(for slipping back the bolt). And its new 
mechanism means that subtler methods 
are just as unlikely to succeed. 

The ‘Castle’ costs 47/6. Fit it to the 
front door of a home or shop, add other 
suitable Chubb fittings to doors and 
windows, and you can double your 
defences for under £10. We all have an 
interest in defeating crime: Chubb make 
it simple for all to play their part. 


CHUBB 





Write for details to: Chubb & Son’s Lock and Safe Company Limited 
14-22 Tottenham Street, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 


Chubb counter the crime wave 








IHI CRANES LIFT HEAVIER LOADS 
EASILY, ECONOMICALLY 


Economical load-handling is basic to the success of prac- 
tically every modern industry. THI has many years’ experi- 
ence in making various types of cranes—level luffing cranes, 
tower cranes, floating cranes, industrial cranes, unload- 


ers and. bridge transporters—to perform the numerous 
kinds of load-handling called for. No matter what the job 
or type of crane involved, IHI cranes are built to place 
loads with fingertip accuracy and to provide years of 
efficient, reliable, and economical service. 


IH1 is Japan’s leading heavy-industry company. It has 
been designing and manufacturing all kinds of heavy 


equipment for over 100 years—-from ships, engines, and 


boilers to heavy machinery for use in the chemical, con- 


struction, iron and steel, power generating, and mining 


industries. 


Brochures outlining IHI’s capabilities and 


informative quarterly “IHI Letter” will be sent on request. 





ishikawajima-Harima 
Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 


CJ Head Office: Ohte-machi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Cables: tHICO TOKYO 

C) London Representative Office: No. 6, Great Winchester 
Street, London E.C. 2, England Tel: London Wall 5413 
Cable Address: 1HICO LONDON 

0 Other Overseas Sales Representative Offices: New York, 

Rio de Janeiro, New Delhi, Djakarta, Hong Kong 
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sense Of group loyalty, either living in or 
preparing for circumstances in which each 
man’s life depends on the co-operation of 
his fellows. Civil servants live peacefully 
at home, and many of Dr Waiker’s statistics 
show how little their social and emotional 
life depends on their office relations. They 
come during office hours to do work of 
which much is fairly monotonous; any 
attempt to arouse group enthusiasm for it 
would be self-defeating. But they adapt 
themselves to it, enjoy it-more or less but 
usually rather passively, and do it honestly. 

One or two points deserve special notice. 
A very good piece of analysis appears to 
destroy the myth, widely believed by civil 
servants and others, that many of them use 
their generous sick leave allowance as an 
extra holiday. All that can be detected is 
that the unenthusiastic and dissatisfied take 
a day or so longer to recover from minor 
ilinesses, A surprisingly large percentage of 
civil servants would not recommend a friend 
to follow their career ; this does not neces- 
sarily mean much, since the fruit in the 
orchard next door is always sweeter. Far 
more civil servants think that discipline is 
too lax than the contrary—and this is true 
even at the receiving end, in the lower ranks. 
There is some evidence that the civil ser- 
vice would tolerate more dismissal of the 
inefficient, though this is not wholly. con- 
vincing, since people react differently toa 
general principle and to particular cases. 

There is only one point where the ques- 
tionnaire seems deficient: on the all- 
important subject of promotion. There was 
a question on the fairness of the system at 
large ; but one missed the questions that 
would have drawn one of the most weighty 
distinctions: “ What rank, if justice were 
done, do you. think you should hold now ; 
and what rank do you think you (a) ought 
to reach and (b) will in fact reach by the 
end of your career? ” 

The book is exceptionally well written, 
and is excellent reading to anyone who can 
bear with the subject at all. 


Party Man 


Chief Whip: The Political Life and Times 
of Aretas Akers-Douglas, First Viscount 
Chilston. 


By Viscount Chilston. 
Routledge. 383 pages. 45s. 


. WHIPS tend to figure somewhat 
obscurely in political histories, but 
their involvement in that diverse, straggling 
organisation loosely called “the party 
machine ” gives their papers a significance 
that is often greater than their contemporary 
influence. The importance of the papers of 
Herbert Gladstone, for example, is more 
considerable than might be suspected be- 
cause of his intimate knowledge of the work- 
ings of the Liberal party machine and in his 
implication in the secret negotiations with 
the Unionist Free Traders—notably Win- 
ston Churchill and Lord Hugh Cecil—in 
1903-04. Much is suspected, although little 
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positive evidence has yet emerged, about the 
activities of Tom Ellis, Liberal Chief Whip 
in the 1894-95 Rosebery Government, par- 
ticularly in relation to the distribution of 
honours, ; 

It is because Aretas Akers-Douglas occu- 
pied an exceptionally important and influen- 
tial position in the inner councils of the 
Conservative party from 1886 to 1911— 
and particularly from 1886 to 1895, when 
he was Chief Whip—that his grandson’s 
biography is something of a disappointment. 
“ Most of his Whip’s business,” he writes, 

was obviously transacted by word of mouth; 

partly because it was in keeping with his dis- 


creet and reticent nature to commit as little 
as possible to paper about the party’s domestic 


affairs, and partly because he simply had not | 


the time to write. 


As a result, the reader is often led into © 


accounts of important events with mounting 
interest and even excitement, only to dis- 
cover that Akers-Douglas’s papers do not 
materially affect, or even illuminate, the 
conventional accounts. The resignation of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, the Ministerial 
Crisis of 1903, and the accession of Bonar 
Law are three conspicuous examples of this. 
The fault is not the author’s, but the sense 
of disappointment is nonetheless very real. 

This is not to imply that Lord Chilston 
has wasted his time, or that his book is not 
of profound interest. Akers-Douglas’s rela- 
tions: with Salisbury, W. H. Smith and 
Richard Middleton—the Chief Party Agent 
from 1883 to 1903—are particularly impor- 
tant, and much light is thrown upon the 
difficult and prolonged negotiations that 
resulted in the absorption of the Chamber- 
lain-Hartington Liberal Unionists into the 
Conservative fold. It was characteristic that 
it was Lord Randolph Churchill—for whom 
Douglas had a great affection and admiration 
—who coined the phrase “the Unionist 
Party,” and that it was Akers-Douglas and 
Middleton who had to undertake the delicate 
task of turning a bold vision into a political 
reality. Perhaps Akers-Douglas worked too 
diligently, since the alliance which he did 
so much to cement was the direct cause of 
the 1903 Tariff Reform crisis, which 
plunged the party into an unexpected con- 
troversy of mortal ferocity. 

Akers-Douglas was almost the embodi- 
ment of the perfect Chief Whip, discreet, 
loyal, realistic, and not devoid of a certain 
ruthlessness. Lord Chilston’s book is not 
a biography so much as a political study 
(one of the publishers’ admirable Studies in 
Political History), but he tells us enough 
about Akers-Douglas to realise the force of 
Sandars’s judgment that “ he had an esprit 
positif, and the philosophy of politics was 
of no interest to him.” He was, as Lord 
Chilston makes plain, “ first and foremost a 
“party man ’,” which probably explains his 
subsequent failure as First Commissioner 
of Works and Home Secretary. Indeed, his 
only. memorable ministerial performance in 
the Commons was a disastrously ill-timed 
appeal to party loyalty at the height of the 
Tariff Reform storm, which contributed to 
the famous Division in February, 1904, 
when the Unionists split irretrievably. 

Regarded as a study in political history 
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rather than a biography, Lord Chilston’s 
book has the outstanding merits of careful 
scholarship and a vivacious style. Indeed, 
he is so successful in these respects that it 
would be unfair not to be candid about 
the few defects of his book. He gives the 
impression—at least to this reviewer—of a 
political bias that is sometimes irritating, 
and there are several statements which hint 
that his knowledge of the period is some- 
thing less than profound. It is a question- 
able generalisation to say of English politics 
that in the 1880s “ Party allegiance seemed 
to come even before patriotism: MPs were 
selected more for their obedience to the 
party line than for their disinterested devo- 
tion to the public interest.” Apart from the 
sententiousness of this statement, it would 
be interesting to know what exactly was 
“the party line” in 1880, or, indeed, in 
1885, when Chamberlain was enunciating 
the “ unauthorised programme.” It is true 
that after 1886 Home Rule was the dividing 
mark, but the Liberals of Rossendale still 
returned Hartington, although they sup- 
ported Home Rule. The statement that 
Chamberlain’s attitude to the Irish Question 
“‘ was quite clearly the result of earnest re- 
flection and deep conviction ” is not one to 
which many students of the subject would 
subscribe. 

But in spite of some minor qualifications, 
Lord Chilston’s book is an important addi- 
tion to the literature of English politics no 
less than of the fascinating political epoch 
which he so engagingly describes. 


ant has come to occupy an important 

place in industrial, commercial, and 
public administration. Hitherto very little 
information has been available because of 
the confidential nature of the consultant’s 
practice and no attempt has been made to 
analyse the character of his work or to 
assess its significance. Here, in the first 
objective study to be published, Dr. Hyman 
seeks to remedy this. “* .. . clear, smoothly 
written book’’ 
MICHAEL SHANKS 


|: recent years the management consult- 


Financial Times 
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The Fabian Society 
The Story of Fabian Socialism 


By Margaret Cole. 


Heinemann. 381 pages. 30s. 


LTHOUGH both the title page and Mrs. 
Cole herself claim that this is a history 
of Fabian socialism, it is not. It is a history 
of the Fabian Society, or even of the succes- 
sive inner groups within it, with little 
attempt to analyse either the distinctive fea- 
tures of the socialism developed by_ this 
curious institution or why it came to be 
adopted by the Labour party. That is not 
to say that the book was not worth writing, 
but simply that no one should be misled 
by its title. For the Fabian Society is a 
curious institution, and has changed sur- 
prisingly little from its early days to now: 
the inner group, which provides the drive 
and inspiration for a time and then becomes 
a dead hand ; the second rank, who contri- 
bute a pamphlet or two but have no deter- 
mining role; the hangers-on, who attend 
meetings and summer schools and who 
range from the earnest to the frivolous ; and 
the recurrent rebels, who think something 
ought to be done about it all but seldom 
get their way. 

The first forty years are, of course, the 
story of Shaw and the Webbs, culminating 
in the acceptance of “ Labour and the New 
Social Order” in 1918. In the following 
years, with Shaw partly detached and Webb 
declining in Parliament, the society de- 
clined too (Mrs Cole is unfair here to F. W. 
Galton, who was less the cause than a symp- 
tom of the general malaise) and split until, 
on the eve of war, it was reunited by the 
brilliant group of young men that included 
Hugh Gaitskell and Evan Durbin. But the 
efflorescence that followed barely survived 
the war, and in spite of a great deal of hard 
work by a number of people, the society 
today is but a shadow of what it was fifteen 
years ago. 

Why ? Mrs Cole does not tell us, and her 
chapters on this latest age are the least satis- 
factory part of the book. From quite early 
times, the Fabian Society has never been 
quite sure whether its main purpose is 
thought and research or propaganda (dis- 
guised as “ participation”) among the more 
intellectual Labour supporters. It has thus 
fallen between two stools ; too much energy 
has gone into organising schools and meet- 
ings, which become rather frivolous social 
gatherings and make no contribution to 
thinking. A consequence of the search for 
wide membership is that control (thoroughly 
democratic, of course) passes into the hands 
of people well enough known for other rea- 
sons to get elected to office, without having 
the time to do their job properly. Mean- 
while the rump of the wartime leadership 
has reached its own dead hand stage, just as 
happened with earlier inner groups. Mrs 
Cole’s own view of the work done by some 
of her later contemporaries is at least selec- 
tive and at times distinctly odd. For proof, 
look at the index of persons to see how many 
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of the active Fabians of these later years 
rate more than a passing mention—or even a 
mention at all. 


Unequal Giving 

The Charities of Rural England, 
1480-1660 

By W. K. Jordan. 

Allen and Unwin. 484 pages. 50s. 


oo is the third volume in the trilogy 
written by Professor Jordan on the 
scale and purposes of charitable giving ia 
the early modern period. After a volume of 
general conclusions there followed one on 
London, and now a third on three selected 
rural areas, Buckinghamshire, Norfolk and 
Yorkshire. As reviewers of the earlier 
volumes have already pointed out, despite 
the erudition that lies behind it, and the 
enormous interest and importance of its 
conclusions, the work nevertheless has one 
serious weakness. This is a major statistical 
error—the complete ignoring of the secular 
rise in prices—which is sufficient to nullify 
most of the hypothetical increase in giving 
in the early seventeenth century, the postu- 
lated result of the spread of puritanism. 
Indeed when account is taken of the rise in 
population and the increase of real wealth 
per head, the rise disappears altogether, and 
with it some of the basic conclusions of the 
whole work. 

This study of rural charity is mainly 
composed of a dense array of facts about 
some 13,000 individual benefactions ; it 
will provide an invaluable quarry for sub- 
sequent historians in almost every field of 
inquiry. The most revolutionary of 
Professor Jordan’s discoveries is the extreme 
inequality in the distribution of charitable 
resources from one parish to another, an 
equality that created “ areas of opportunity ” 
cheek by jowl with “ blighted areas.” The 
prospects of obtaining education, appren- 
ticeship training, a capital loan to start up 
a business, poor relief in hard times, and an 
almshouse in old age depended entirely on 
the accident of place of birth. Geographical 
inequality of opportunity was thus built 
into the English social system by the random 
distribution of private charitable endow- 
ment. Lastly, Professor Jordan has some 
very interesting things to say about 
Yorkshire. He shows the stubborn ad- 
herence of the northern gentry to Roman 
Catholic beliefs and masses for the dead 
right through the 1530s and 1540s, evidence 
that fits in well with the armed resistance 
to the Henrician Reformation. Even mort 
remarkable was the explosion of school 
building: in 1480 Yorkshire possessed only 
six functioning grammar schools ; in 1660 It 
had 106 schools with adequate endowments, 
and another 38'that lived from hand to 
mouth. Here is a revolution whose con- 
sequences, as Professor Jordan rightly says; 
it is impossible to overestimate. The whole 
quality of life in the north was transformed 
by this sudden proliferation of educational 
facilities. 
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Despite its somewhat intemperate 
language and its one statistical flaw, this is 
a great work of scholarship, in which 
massive research and a shrewd eye for the 
significant questions have thrown a flood of 
new light upon almost every facet of English 
society and government under the Tudors 
and early Stuarts. 


Missionary Sociology 


An Introduction to Religious Sociology 


By F. Boulard. Translated by M. J. Jackson. 
Darton, Longman and Todd. 194 pages. 
2Is. 


“ panes capitalism,” said Keynes, “ is 

utterly irreligious.’ The aim of 
Canon Boulard and other Roman Catholic 
sociologists is ‘to harness the techniques of 
social research for a missionary policy that 
will prove this statement false. 

This should be an interesting experiment 
in France, where traditional peasant life still 
flourishes within the framework of a highly 
industrialised country. The intermixture is 
more complex than often supposed. One of 
Canon Boulard’s themes is “ dechristianisa- 
tion ” and with the aid of religious maps of 
France (based on church attendance) he 
shows that this has been going on for cen- 
turies, in some cases before true industrial- 
ism began. In the eighteenth century the 
lead in anti-clericalism was taken by the 
bourgeoisie ; today it is concentrated among 
the urban industrial workers of the large 
towns. While the picture is not quite 
regular—for example the rural area around 
Paris is by no means the most “ dechristian- 
ised °—Canon Boulard comes to the con- 
clusion that today social influences are 
coming ‘to be dominant. “ When a factory 
is built in a region of strong religious prac- 
tice,” he says, “ it introduces a tendency to 
religious indifference.” 
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The main argument of the book is that 
the church must genuinely recognise indus- 
trial society as a “ new civilisation ” where 
men must live in many separate groups, at 
their work and in their leisure, each with its 
own social and cultural values. The task of 
the church, the author suggests, evidently 
with an eye on such things as the sense of 
class solidarity of the organised workers, is 
“to take over that which is authentic in 
these values . . . and to baptise it.” In effect 
the author urges the church in France to 
move away from the traditional life of the 
past and to accept that of the present. 

It is significant to see a Roman Catholic 
writer argue that the clergy should conduct 
social surveys in their own parishes. How- 
ever, while Canon Boulard highlights in this 
book the problem of re-creating a rel’gious 
framework in a fast changing industrial 
society, he is more vague about the actual 
steps to be taken to achieve this. The prob- 
lem may indeed prove large, even for 
Mother Church. 


The Stream of Events 


A History of England 


By John Thorn, Roger Lockyer and David 
Smith. 


Benn, 600 pages. 25s. 


I F the teaching of history in England has 

never been flagrantly biased, it has not 
always been free of ideological slant, from 
the jingoism of Arthur Mee to the more 
subtle idea of inevitable progress towards 
political liberty and responsibility—a steady 
advance from Magna Carta to - universal 
suffrage, via the Glorious Revolution and 
the Reform Bill. Now that increasing 
numbers of children are staying longer at 
school and reaching grammar school stan- 
dard, both what is taught as history, and 
how it is taught, is of great importance. 

The three authors of this new history of 
England have high qualifications, and have 
produced a brilliant comprehensive survey 
from pre-history to 1945. It is directed at 
fifth and sixth forms (“ O ” and “ A” level), 
but could be used as a reference book by 
anyone. It is divided into three sections, 
each with a different author, and thus 
avoids the weakness of one man trying to 
master the details of four thousand years. 
It also becomes in a sense more detached, 
because one point of view cannot dominate 
the whole. Its chief virtue is, however, that 
it embodies the results of the extensive re- 
search which in the last thirty years has 
revolutionised many of the accepted theories 
of English development. If used in schools, 
this book will go a long way towards killing 
the rather archaic theories that linger in 
some of the best of them. It has an excellent 
bibliography for further reading. 

The more adult reader and university 
entrant will find it necessary to supplement 
the text with wider reading. In their desire 
to present the essential stream of events 
with accuracy and brevity, the authors have 
avoided discussion of the really interesting 
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issues. Some questions, such as the restora- 
tion of royal authority after the Wars of the 
Roses, are answered by implication, in this” 
instance by beginning a new chapter with 
the return of Edward IV in 1471 ; others, 
such as the real nature of the opposition” 
to the Stuarts, are submerged beneath the ™ 
speed of the narrative. It is in the last 
section that the immense difficulties of the” 
task become apparent. Although the narra- | 
tive is carried through to the end of the- 
second world war, the forces and pressure - 
groups behind contemporary society are not 
described. The communist revolution in” 


n 


Russia is only briefly mentioned, and the 
theories lying behind it not at all. Reading” 
the book, excellent as it is, makes one fe 
that, without a discussion of the ideas a 
theories behind modern politics, the fa 
will tend to become meaningless ; and 

the only valid history of contemporary events. 
is world history. 


Unsympathetic Portrait 


Fathers of the Victorians 
By Ford K. Brown. 


Cambridge University Press. 
555. 


QO LD Tom Mozley once wrote a book of 
reminiscences about his youth at Ox- 
ford, gossipy, veracious, inconsequent, with 
so much to say that he was tedious and with 
so low a view of human nature that he was — 
unattractive. His critics knew him as Poor | 
Tom. 

The author of “ Fathers: of the Victo- 
rians ” does not delight in the anecdote of 
the common room, but something of the 
same sensation affects the reader. The book 
is about the Evangelicals in the age of 
William Wilberforce; and Mr _ Brown 
claims that they were responsible for chang- — 
ing the moral face of England, from the age” 
of George IV to the age of Queen Victoria. 
Though he assents to the view that they 
were selfless and dedicated, he likes neither 
them nor their methods. Something is lack- 
ing in this portrait of the age of Wilber- | 
force—a sympathy without which there is 
little understanding. Mrs Hannah More, 
that godly and decisive lady, is presented as 
though she were the field commander of an 
evangelical force, planning and scheming, 
flattering and directing ; and even those who 
would shrink from Mrs More’s company 
will probably not recognise the lady in this 
portrait and will not comprehend her if 
they believe it. When some of the judg- 
ments in the book are examined critically, 
they are more abuse than history, an expres: 
sion of emotion and not the cool verdict of 
the serious enquirer. 

Wilberforce was not only an enthusiast 
for a great religious and social cause—the 
abolition of slavery. He was a lovable, de 
lightful, amusing and sympathetic man, 48° 
everyone who knew him intimately is) 
agreed. He was respected not only by the’ 
like-minded, but also by a critic like Sydney 
Smith, who thought the Society for the’ 
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THE IBM ‘‘EXECUTIVE”’ ELECTRIC, 
WITH PROPORTIONAL LETTERING, 
TRACES ITS LINEAGE 

TO THIS FAMOUS INSCRIPTION 

AT THE BASE OF 

ROME’S TRAJAN COLUMN, 


Some advice 

on letter writing 
from the 
Kmperor Trajan 


The Emperor Trajan (A.D. 53-117) 
was, as any early Roman schoolboy 
knew, a man of taste. It showed in 
everything he did, winning the re- 
spect of a people not unfamiliar with 
perfection. For those of us who have 
followed, his greatest legacy perhaps 
lies in a few lines of lettering neatly 
chiselled in a simple stone tablet. 

Trajan was well aware that the 
only reason for writing anything was 
to have it read. His deceptively simple 
idea was to design each letter in all 
due proportion, providing as much 
space as it needed to look beautiful 
and inviting as well as legible. He suc- 
ceeded so well that the Trajan in- 
scription is given ample credit for the 
triumph of the Latin alphabet as the 
medium of written communication 
for so much of the world. 

For our artists at IBM, Trajan’s 
counsel serves as the model—just as 
it has for serious designers of typog- 
raphy for most of 2,000 years. The 
IBM “Executive” Electric was, in 
fact, the first typewriter to feature 
proportional lettering. 

We like to think the IBM “Execu- 
tive” lives up to Trajan’s classic pre- 
cepts. If the many honours which have 
come to it are an indication, it does. 
Even more important for us, it has 
been the preferred choice of many of 
the world’s leading letter writers. 
They would probably agree with Tra- 
jan’s gentle reminder 


that what is written is IBM 
not necessarily read. 


1BM UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED 
ALSO OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Open letter to the Delegates, the Clarendon Press, 
publishers of the Ondiord English Dictionary. 


DEAR SIRS, 

We find the Oxford English Dictionary an invaluable work of 
reference in the compilation of our advertisements, and we make 
frequent use of it. We trust, therefore, that you will excuse us if we 
draw your attention to a serious omission in Vol. XII V-Z, Section 
Wh, page 70. We notice that on that page your editors include a 
reference—WHITBRE(A) D: see WHITE BREAD. On looking 
up WHITE BREAD we find this definition—“Bread of a light 
colour, made from fine wheaten flour, as distinguished from 
BROWN BREAD.” No reference at all is made to the common, 
indeed the universal, meaning that attaches to the word 
Whitbread today, viz: the truly excellent drink that bears 

the name. To assist your editors in their task of revision, 

here is a suitable definition :— 


a flavour to intrigue you 


a WHITBREAD makes the most of you 


WHITBREAD: a pale-ale—with a long-standing and nation-wide 
reputation. It is not pasteurised, for which reason its ingredients retain theit 
JSull flavour. It is brewed entirely from home produced barley, yeast and hops, 
and the whole production is through Whitbread’s own breweries. Thest 
and many other factors contribute to the outstanding flavour and qualit) 
of this delicious drink, and account for the wide popularity it enjoys, both 
among men who know their beer and among ladies and young people generally. 

We do not suggest that you should immediately withdraw and 
reprint the whole of Vol. XII. A small addendum slip is all that i 

required, at least for the time being. 
We remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
WHITBREAD & CO. 


a pleasure to transform you 
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Suppression of Vice to be absurd. Concen- 
trating upon questions that crossed the lines 
of party, he was able to stand aside from the 
roughness and the compromise of political 
controversy and retain the ability to deliver 
moral judgments without pretentiousness 
and without insincerity. The triumphant 
second reading of the abolition bill in 1807, 
when the House of Commons gave him such 
an ovation as it had given to no other living 
man, showed how his moral stature symbo- 
lised the reviving respect of the nation for 
integrity and nobility of character. His re- 


' ligicn had the exclusive note of its kind— 


the sometimes repellent language, the lofty 
platitudes, the sectarian sound. Simeon’s 


| religious language could be equally repellent 


to the taste of a later age. His endeavours 
for what he saw to be Christian truth might 
sometimes be unfortunate. But if the 
sounds, the apparent pomposity, the callow 
earnestness are taken to be the chief 
evidence for understanding their persons, 
their achievements and their religion, we 
shall find ourselves in the paradox, to- 
wards which Mr Brown leads us, of sup- 
posing that they succeeded in an astonishing 
work of reforming the manners of the nation 
by being unscrupulous, petty, intriguing or 
pharisaical. 

The Victorians were too full-blooded to 
be begotten by the tail-coated puppets dang- 
ling stiffly in these pages. 


Lawlessness 


The Bootleggers 
By Kenneth Allsop. 
Hutchinson. 379 pages. 30s. 


Kidnap: The Story of the Lindbergh Case 
By George Waller. 
Hamish Ham.lton. 594 pages. 30s. 


. ULTIPLY the laws ; you will multiply 

lawyers and criminals,” said the 
ancient Roman jurist. Prohibition in the 
United States was perhaps the best example 
of lawlessness stimulated by laws. The level 
of taxes in Britain—and a few other coun- 
tries—since the war is proving that human 
nature is everywhere much the same: if 
the state tries to make it too “ good ” too 
quickly and dearly, it breaks the state’s laws. 
No story tells that tale better than that of 
the Chicagoan bootleggers, and Mr Allsop 
on the whole does it skilfully and fully. In- 
deed, European readers will be confused by 
the number of different names and _per- 
sonalities involved before they are halfway 
through. 

But the book has two faults. The author 
has nothing to add to knowledge of what 
produced these fantastic gangsters and their 
dominions, private armies, and so on. A 
generation ago all that he adduces about the 
first and second generation “ Americans ” 
Was available. Secondly, he makes Chicago 
of that era sound as if every citizen were 
every day aware of what was going on 
around, about and below him. In fact (un- 
less he maintained private relations with a 
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bootlegger for his liquor, as very few did) 
the ordinary Chicagoan, going into a speak- 
easy and saying “ I’m a friend of Joe’s,” had 
no knowledge of gangs and their methods 
whatever. For 99.9 per cent of the citizens’ 
life was regular and peaceful: births, mar- 
riages, jobs and homes, hobbies and vaca- 
tions, filled that life in peace. No one heard 
a pistol shot. No one knew of the St Valen- 
tine’s Day massacre till the papers came out. 
Life was as peaceful as life in the coshing, 
car-getaway, cash-grabbing streets of 
London today—indeed, more peaceful. That 
no more excuses the citizenry and city 
fathers of Chicago then than it does those of 
London now. They can read their papers, 
and can presumably do something about 
lawlessness. But they did not do so in 
Chicago then ; and they do not in London 
now. It just does not seem to be the citizen’s 
business. Why, the author does not ade- 
quately explore. 

He makes a minor error in emphasising 
the cut in new immigrants into America 
after the second world war; by far the 
bigger cut came after 1926-29, and through- 
out the thirties up to the war’s outbreak ; 
and, proportionately, for special reasons and 
by special quotas, immigration was bigger 
after that war than before it. 

The book about the notorious kidnapping 
of the Lindbergh baby is also a tale fully 
told. Unhappily Mr Waller does not tell 
his tale so stylishly as Mr Allsop tells his. 
Lack of style palls quicker, the longer the 
book ; and this is long. But both these 
books repay careful study by Europeans— 
and others than North and South Americans 
—at this time. Only Russians, Chinese and 
other so-called Communists seem rigorous 
in enforcing the rule of (their variety of) law 
these days. Do they value the bonds and 
cemented foundations of their society more 
than we value ours ? Both these books gain 
by looking back at a “ rule of lawlessness ” 
that was a shadow of what was to come 
throughout the western world. 


OTHER BOOKS 


Tue City OF LONDON AS A CENTRE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE AND FINANCE. Lectures de- 
livered at 14th International Banking Summer 
School. Institute of Bankers. 166 pages. 20s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE LAW AND PRACTICE 
OF BETTING AND BOOKMAKING: Ist Supplement. 
By J. T. Chenery. Sweet and Maxwell. 40 
pages. 5s. 


Lioyp GEORGE: Rise and Fall. By A. J. P. 
Taylor. Cambridge University Press. 40 pages. 
3s. 6d. A reprint of the Leslie Stephen lecture 
given at Cambridge in April, 1961. 


PEASANTS IN THE PaciFic: A Study of Fiji 
Indian Rural Society. By A. C. Mayer. Rout- 
ledge. 210 pages. 35s. 


THE COMMON MarKET: Its Structure and Pur- 
pose. By J. F. Deniau. 2nd edition. Barrie & 
Rockliff with Pall Mall Press. 151 pages. 15s. 


Matta: Background for Development. By H. 
Bowen-Jones, J. C. Dewdney-and W. B. Fisher. 
University of Durham. 356 pages. 42s. 
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LETTERS 





West. Indies and Europe 


Sir—It. must surely be gratifying to the 
African states to note the interest you take 
in their problems in relation to the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. Could you, 
I wonder, spare a thought for the West 
Indian territories, who may no longer be 
important to anyone but themselves, but 
who nevertheless have genuine problems to 
face and, as yet, are not in a position to 
speak for themselves? 

In your article “Eurafrica and Their 
Africa”* (November 25th), you state, quite 
rightly, “The African Commonwealth 
countries carnot afford to leave it to the 
British, the European commission and the 
United States to fight their battles.” Can 
the West Indies afford to? Ought Trinidad 
and Tobago, for example, to rest secure in 
the hope that others will ensure that- its 
oil products will continue to have unre- 
stricted access to the markets of Europe? 
That its exports of citrus, sugar, cocoa, 
bananas and coffee, however insignificant 
they may now appear in terms of total 
European trade, will be safeguarded? That 
the difficulties which, even now, it experi- 
ences in selling the products of its small 
manufacturing industries will not be 
aggravated? 

You urge the Nigerians to establish 
diplomatic representation in Brussels so that 
they could be quickly drawn into the Euro- 
African discussions. This is, no doubt, a 
course which other underdeveloped coun- 
tries could usefully adopt ; but it would not 
normally be available to those that are not 
yet independent. Could not the community 
dispense with the niceties of protocol and 
diplomatic custom and permit all those 
underdeveloped countries that wished to do 
so to appear before its appropriate institu- 
tions in order to present and discuss their 
particular problems? Trinidad and Tobago 
would gladly avail itself of the opportunity. 
—Yours faithfully, J. ONeIL LEwts 
Special Representative of the 
Government of Trinidad and 

Tobago 


Geneva 


Dr Salazar 


Sir—It was with deep regret that I read in 
your issue of November 18th your condem- 
nation of the Prime Minister of Portugal. 

In an endeavour to redress the injustice 
I cannot do better than quote a passage in 
which he discloses his thoughts and prin- 
ciples. In a speech delivered on April 14, 
1937, he declared: — 


Without losing sight of activities which 
may provide for all a greater amount of 
goods, and with them greater material 
comfort, the ideal is to escape from the 
materialism of today ; to make the fields 
more fertile, without silencing therein the 
merry song of the girls ; to weave cotton 


or wool in the most modern looms, without 
interlacing with the thread class-hatred and 
without banishing from the factory or the 
workshop our old patriarchal spirit. . . . 
From a civilisation which is returning to 
the jungle, we are separated by spirituality. 
We shun feeding the poor with illusions, 
but we want at all costs to preserve from 
the wave that is rising in the world the 
simplicity of life, the purity of customs; the 
sweetness of feelings, the equilibrium of 
social reactions, this familiar air, humble 
but. dignified, of Portuguese life, and, 
through these conquests or re-conquests 
of our traditions, to preserve social peace. 
—Yours faithfully, PAUL DE HEVESY 
Former Hungarian Minister to Portugal 
Hove, Sussex 


The Most Acute Case 


Str—Your article on the “ Report on the 
Scottish Economy” makes | fascinating 
reading. Insofar as they refer to obso- 
lescent, dying industries, its findings and 
your comments are almost certainly right. 
But there are some non-growth industries 
whose survival must surely be important. 
The “large quantity standard” industries 
themselves depend heavily on some of them 
—on the larger ones for their power houses 
and machines ; on the smaller ones for their 
general engineering jobbing work, tooling 
etc. 

Our experience is that the dynamic new 
industries effectively damage the “small 
quantity specialised” industries in their 
area, by draining them of their labour. 
What will happen if only the “ assembly- 
line mass producers” are left? Will they 
learn how to make their own machines and 
how to do their own jobbing work eco- 
nomically? Who will build the ships and 
bridges that they and the rest of us need? 

One can only hope that somehow a 
balance will be struck while these essential 
non-growth firms retain some of their 
skilled, loyal and comparatively much- 
underpaid workers—Yours faithfully, 
Birmingham, 17 A. I. PoTTINGER 


Vietnam 


S1r—As you say (November 18th) the floods 
in the Mekong valley have caused much 
suffering, and help from outside, especially 
nearby Asian countries, is desirable. Why 
then have the south Vietnam authorities 
refused the offer of the government in north 
Vietnam of 10,000 tons of rice, 1 million 
metres of cloth and 5 tons of medicines, 
when these could have been delivered 
quicker than from anywhere ? 

Secondly, does not the arrival in south 
Vietnam of a further 600 US military in- 
structors, bombers, reconnaissance jets, etc., 
which you report, constitute a breach of the 
1954 Geneva Agreement which forbids such 
foreign military intervention and supplies ? 
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This last is the sort of incident which led 
to the recent protests from the Governm:nt 
of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam to 
the British Foreign Secretary (as co-chair- 
man of the Geneva Conference) which 
though circulated have not been noted in 
the British press.—Yours faithfully, 
HILDA VERNON 
British-Vietnam Committee 
London, NW8 


Export Incentives 


S1R—Under the above heading you say that 
there is a case for allowing manufacturers 
themselves to write off assets at the rate they 
choose. It is to be supposed that in one 
direction at least the authorities have 
already recognised this fact. I refer to the 
developing practice of leasing plant and . 
equipment, a practice which has so far 
largely escaped the attention of the Revenue. 
A manufacturer who obtains the use of plant 
by renting it effectively writes it off over 
the period that he rents it. If he buys it he 
can only write it off at the rate agreed by 
the tax authorities. Admittedly the manu- 
facturer has to pay for the cost of the money 
needed to finance the hiring but the quicker 
write off period often makes this a worth- 
while expense. The Revenue is a net loser 
on such transactions because rent payments 
are a legitimate business expense and 
deductible for tax purposes. For the time 
being at least it would seem that the 
authorities are prepared to accept this.— 
Yours faithfully, A. P. PRINGLE 
London, SWto0 


Socialist Unity. 


Sir—I am writing to call your attention to 
an incorrect statement in the article “ Pink 
Clydeside ” in your issue of November 25th. 
The Socialist Party of Great Britain did 
not take part in discussions with the 
organisations named in the article and has 
never done so, as the constitution of the 
SPGB precludes collaboration with other 
political organisations in the country, to all 
of which the SPGB is opposed.—Yours 
faithfully, Rose WEAVER, 
General Secretary SPGB 

London, SW4 


RETAIL BUSINESS SURVEYS 


Prepared jointly by 
The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd. 
and 
Mass-Observation Ltd. 


MAIL ORDER 


An analysis of the market and prospects 


This is the third of a series of quarterly’ surveys: for 
‘Retail Business’. 


Further details from: 
The Economist Intelligence Unit Ltd., 
5, Bury Street, St. James’s, S.W.1 
WHlitehall 0353 Ext. 115 
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Ideal gift 
50-or 100 du Maurier Cigarettes 
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Brandy this good 
has no stars on its label 


No brandy of lesser quality than Fine Champagne v.s.0.P. 
Cognac is permitted to bear the Remy Martin label. 
Hence no grading by stars. The question does not arise. 
All you need remember is to ask for Remy Martin. 

In return you enjoy a superior cognac of liquevr quality. 
For Remy Martin make nothing less good. 

In a word, Remy Martin cater “for the one man ina 
hundred who refuses to offend his palate—or his guests— 
with any brandy less good than Fine Champagne V.s.0.P. 
Just ask for Remy Martin. 
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LOCKHEED TODAY 


Today, POLARIS is poised beneath the seas... ready and able to spring instantly into 
action. The U.S. Navy’s Fleet Ballistic Missile System — Nuclear submarines armed 
with Polaris missiles — is a bullwark of the Free World’s defense. Cruising submerged 
indefinitely through the seas that cover three-fourths of the earth, these new subs armed 
with the Polaris are safe from surprise attack, able to strike any strategic target. Polaris 
is designed and built by Lockheed. 


‘LOCKHEED 


Helping promote free world security and progress in: Electronics, Missiles, Aircraft, 
Nucleonics, Satellites and Space Vehicles, Rocket Fuels, Aircraft Maintenance, Airport 
Management, Shipbuilding, Heavy Construction, Steel Fabrication and Cranes, 

LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 


SHIPBUILDING JETSTAR AGENA SATELLITE LOCKHEED 60 F-104 STARFIGHTER OCEAN RESEARCH 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect ; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








WASHINGTON, DC 
HIS week President Kennedy stepped up the American export 
drive.. Firms which have contributed significantly to 
expanded exports will be entitled to fly a flag with a blue E 

on a white field. This is the flag which once flew over factories 

that made records in war production ; then the E stood for Excel- 
lence. Firms awarded an E will be permitted to advertise the 
fact and to give their workers E pins to wear. Mr Kennedy calls 
an increase in exports “ the next great frontier we must cross.” In 

a speech that reflected American hopes and fears he told the 

National Association of Manufacturers in New York on Wednes- 

day that America’s favourable trade balance had to be enlarged 

further to help to finance America’s responsibilities abroad, mainly 
troops and military bases. Like his predecessors, President 

Kennedy regards trade primarily as an instrument of foreign 

policy. He wishes to replace the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 

Act with an improved instrument to prise open for the United 

States and other countries what he called the vast new market 

rising across the Atlantic which, if Britain joins it, will have more 

people in it than either the United States or Russia. America’s 
export drive is somehow to be made to coincide with the political 
and economic strengthening of a western Europe into which 

Germany will be inextricably tied, and with a general liberalisation 

of trade in the free world. 

The United States views the European Economic Community 
with mingled pride and apprehension, like the character in 
the novel of H. G. Wells who reared a giant offspring on the 
food of the gods. Pride predominates. Most Americans rejoice 
in Europe’s new-found unity and strength, for which they as a 
nation can take much of the 
credit. Some, like Mr Walter 
Lippmann, come close to advo- 
cating a complete pooling of re- 
sources by the United States and 
Europe, the better to carry out 
‘neir joint task of raising living 
standards in backward parts of 
the world. Others see in a strong 
united Europe an_ essential 
counterweight to Russia. But 
there are warnings that a trade 
war may divide the West and fears 
that bargaining for lower tariffs 
between the United States and 
the European common market 
may rob Americans of jobs. 


The President said that 
America was urging its allies to 
free their private capital for in- 
vestment in the United States but 
that he wanted Congress to 
remove, for American firms in 
those foreign countries which 
have no shortage of capital, the 
“artificial” tax preference 
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Trading Hopes and Fears 


allowed for investment abroad, as well as the “ unjustifi- 
able ” tax loopholes available to Americans in foreign “ tax havens ” 
—preferences and loopholes that the head of the trade union move- 
ment has condemned as “ outrageous.” But Mr Kennedy also 
told the NAM that he was proposing neither that America should 
join the common market nor that the “ traditional safeguards and 
institutions ” should be done away with altogether. The latter 
probably include continued protection for the American textile 
industry. The President said that tariffs could be used to cushion 
adjustments by American industries to increased imports and 
promised other forms of help from the federal government for 
those afflicted. But he assured his hearers that under his new 
trade policy imports would not increase as much as exports. 
One of his associates said this week that the adjustments which 
domestic industries would have to make to increased imports would 
be “ rather marginal ” and anyhow not nearly as great as industries 
have to make because of changes in consumers’ tastes, technological 
advances and so forth. One cheery estimate, submitted to a Senate 
commitee last June, is that less than one per cent of the labour 
force would lose jobs if America suspended all tariffs for three 
years. Whether such arguments will carry conviction among 
sceptics about freer trade remains to be seen. 

President Kennedy has said that those who recognise the benefits 
of freer trade should speak as loudly as those who fear that freer 
trade will hurt them. This would call for a considerable number 
of decibels, for the protectionists in the United States can howl 
very loudly indeed. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, which 
gives the executive the authority to bargain with foreign countries 
for lower tariffs, has been renewed eleven times since it was passed 
in 1934. In those twenty-seven 
years periodic legislative battles © 
over its renewal have become an 
American ritual. But, though 
the Act has brought down the 
general level of American tariffs 
by about 60 per cent, of late the 
tussles in Congress have tended 
towards stalement, with the Presi- 
dent’s authority to lower tariffs 
being renewed grudgingly but 
limited by “ peril points” and 
“escape clauses.” For the past 
ten years tariff negotiations have 
brought no really major 
changes. 





If the Trade Agreements Act 
expires next June without being 
either renewed or replaced, the 
tariff reductions negotiated since 
1934 will not be nullified thereby, 
but the President will have no 
authority to negotiate any further 
reductions. The peril points and 
the escape clause would remain 
and legally the escape clause 
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could be used to cancel any past trade concession deemed by the 
Tariff Commission to have increased imports to an extent injurious 
to American producers. A current proposal of the protectionists 
would deprive the President of his power to veto recommendations 
by the Tariff Commission. 

As renewed in 1958 the Act authorised the President to reduce 
tariffs cnly by as much as five per cent a year, for four years, and 
compelled him to negotiate separately for each item. The Presi- 
dent’s personal assistant on trade policy, Mr Howard Petersen, 
who is a Philadelphian banker and a Republican, wants tariff 
negotiations with Europe to be on an across-the-board basis. He 
recommended “ substantial, gradual and general” reduction of 
tariffs and other trade barriers by all the 2conomically. advanced 
countries of the non-communist world, with the benefits of the 
reductions being made available to the under-developed countries. 
But the cool expectation in Washington is that 1962 will see only 
the beginning of the necessary task of educating the public in the 
need for a bolder and broader trade policy, not the real beginning 
of the policy itself. 

This does not mean that history will necessarily be repeated 
and that the proposed across-the-board method of tariff reduction 
will have to be abandoned in the face of hard domestic realities, 
as happened in 1945 when another Democratic Administration 
endeavoured to do away with imperial preference and to open up 
the British Empire to United States commerce in return for just 
such a change in American methods of tariff bargaining. But a 
very hard fight seems likely in Congress, complicated by the fact 
that 1962 is a congressional election year ; moreover, Mr Kennedy 
will not have the strong arm of the late Mr Rayburn, the Speaker 
of the House, to lean on in winning over the southern Democrats, 
who are nowadays as solicitous for domestic textile manufacturers 
as they are for American cotton growers. 

Businessmen are divided on the subject of tariff reductions and 
accordingly have two committees which espouse opposing views. 
The Committee for a National Trade Policy. advocates freer trade 
and has already called for new legislation in 1962, to enable the 
President to remove some tariffs altogether and to cut others by 
at least 50 per cent’; this committee wants elimination of the pro- 
tectionists’ cherished peril point provision and assistance for indus- 
tries hurt by imports, to help them to adjust to the n=w situation, 
perhaps by shifting into other lines of business. The Trade 
Agreements Act never envisaged a need for domestic industries 
to adjust themselves to imports by switching to new enterprises 
and the protectionists, who include makers of fabricated metal 
products, industrial chemicals, glass, pottery, bicycles, cord and 
twine, electronic equipment, toys and sports goods, are declaring 
that what they want is not new-fangled financial help to enable 
them to commit suicide with the least discomfort, but old-fashioned 
protection to enable them to survive. 

The other committee is the nation-wide Committee on Import- 
Export Trade whose chairman, Mr Strackbein, last week told a 
congressional sub-committee that “the export dollar runs a poor 
second to the import dollar in terms of employment.” This is 
an argument which the Administration may find hard to counter— 
harder certainly than to dispose of Senator Goldwater’s allegation 
that President Kennedy is planning the entry of the United States 
into the European common market and that this will bring an 
influx of European workers who will snatch jobs from Americans 
already damaged by a flight of American capital to Europe. 

Freer trade has the support of Mr Meany, the president of the 
trade union federation—but at a stiff price. He wants workers 
who are displaced from their jobs by imports to receive two-thirds 
of their normal wage for a year while being retrained for new 
work at government expense and to have the right to retire at sixty 
with full social security benefits. It is amid such cross-currents of 
conflicting views and interests that Mr Kennedy’s battle for a new 
trade policy will be fought. , 
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Red Letter Days 


- AST week the restless ghost of Senator McCarran put the Com. 
munist party in the dock, for failing to register as a 
“ communist-action ” organisation. It is required to do so under 
his Internal Security Act of 1950, whose constitutionality was 
upheld by the Supreme Court, in.a 5 to 4 decision, last Jun. 
The purpose of the Act, which was passed during the Korean war 
and the McCarthyite hysteria, was to drag the party and its “ front” 
organisations into the light of day by making them list their 
members, officers, contributors and printers, reveal their financiaj 
operations and stamp everything they sent through the post as 
communist-originated. Many individuals and organisations are 
required to register in the United States, but this is the kind of 
registration that is designed to kill, like that required of Negro 
organisations in some southern states. 

It has taken eleven years to bring this steamroller into position. 
First the Subversive Activities Control Board which the Act 
created had to find, to the satisfaction of the courts, that the party 
was a foreign-controlled “ communist-action ” organisation ; then 
the Act itself had to survive a challenge in the courts. Meanwhile 
membership in the party, which was put at 75,000 during the 
second world war, has dwindled to about 3,000 or less. The dead- 
line fixed for the registration of the party was November 2oth. 
When it formally notified the government by letter that it refused 
to obey, its officers became liable to register by November 30th; 
if they, in turn, continue to refuse to comply, on December 2oth 
the responsibility devolves upon individual members. So far only 
the party itself is being prosecuted ; further action by the Depart- 
ment of Justice is complicated because the party has cut the number 
of its officers to three ; one of these, the chairman, Miss Flynn, 
now 71, has just returned to the United States to face the music. 
If the party is convicted it may be fined $10,000 for each day 
of non-registration. Its officers and members face the same penalty, 
as well as five years in prison for each day of non-compliance. 

But the Communist party is not necessarily at the end of the 
road... The Supreme Court has not yet dealt with the chief objec- 
tion to the Act: that to identify one’s self as a communist amounts 
to self-incrimination. This is because another law, the Smith 
Act, makes membership in the party a crime if the member is 
aware of its subversive character. The party also argues with 
some force that the Constitution forbids “cruel and unusual” 
punishments such as the fines and prison sentences prescribed by 
the Act. Certain of its other provisions are also of doubtful 
constitutionality, such as the denial of passports to every member 
of the party. The Department of Justice, under the fierce glare 
of the fanatically anti-communist groups that flourish at present, 
has moved with all speed to enforce the Act. But constitutional 
questions affecting the civil iiberties of all cannot be decided in 
a hurry. 


Bait for Hot Money 


] {ROM January Ist commercial banks will be able to raise from 


3 per cent to 33 per cent the interest they pay on all savings 
accounts and on time deposits left with them for from six months 
to a year and they will be able to pay up to 4 per cent on long:r 
term deposits. The government’s decision to raise the ceiling and 
permit a special premium for long-term deposits was prompted 
primarily by a desire to discourage an outflow of “hot money” 
and to avoid the damage that this would inflict on the balanc 
of international payments. At the same time the government hopés, 
by keeping credit readily available, to avoid any check to economic 
growth at home. The New York banks—the ones most likely 0 
hold foreign deposits—welcome the move. The Chase Manhattan 
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Photographed on Munster Bridge, Zurich—10 minutes from a Bank of America office. 


Man-on-the-spot...in Zurich. Pianning a Swiss subsidiary? He 
can make it easier. investments in Nigeria? Contact our man in Lagos. 
From San Francisco Bay to the Gulf of Siam — in California, across the 
U.S.A., around the world —- BANK OF AMERICA can provide you 
with first-hand assistance wherever you do business. If you need the 
services of a man-on-the-spot, see Bank of America—~first in banking. 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION (Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) — SAN FRANCISCO, LOS.ANGELES: 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES: Bangkok ® Buenos Aires ® Guam ® Karachi © Kobe ® Lagos ® London ©@ Manila © Okinawa ® Osaka @ Tokyo * Yokohama; REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: Beirut 
Buenos Aires ® Chicago ® Frankfurt ® Mexico City ® Milan ® New Delhi ¢ New York ® Paris * Rio de Janeiro ® Washington, D.C. ® Zurich; BANK OF AMERICA (international) — New York {a subsidiary}: 
Beirut © Duesseldorf * Guatemala City ® Hong Kong ® Kuala Lumpur ® Paris * Singapore; BANCA D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA: over 70 Offices throughout Italy. CORRESPONDENTS WORLD-WIDE 


London Branch, 27/29 Walbrook, E.C.4 © West End Branch, 29 Davies St., London 
© Bank of America, N. T. & S. A., 1961 
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Choose from 2 models...3 transmissions... 15 colours! 


With the new 6-cylinder models for 1962, Vauxhall gives 
you the CHOICEST big-car motoring. More comfortable, 
more exhilarating, safer than ever before, these beautiful 
cars are now offered with a very wide choice of alternative 
equipment, 


TWO-MODELS—Cresta and Velox! Both luxury cars in every 
detail except price. Optional for 1962 are power-assisted 
brakes (disc type on front wheels} and individual front 
seats. 


THREE TRANSMISSIONS - 
HYDRA-MATIC, the simplest, smoothest and safest auto- 
matic transmission ever devised. 

OVERDRIVE, which gives you the benefit of two extra gears. 
ALL-SYNCHRO (fitted as standard), the easiest non-auto- 
matic gear changing- women drivers particularly like 
“synchro”’ in first gear. 

Have a look at some of the other fine quality features 
shown here. Then check them for yourself at the nearest 
Vauxhall showroom. A trial run will prove everything 
in the pleasantest possible way. 


Power ’62 


‘Motorway age’ 2.6 litre, 6-cylinder 
engine. High average speeds. Jubi- 
lant performance. Welcome 
economy. Long, long life, 


Safety '62 


New zone-toughened safety glass 
windscreen. New wide-sweep 
wipers. For high-speed drivers, 
disc front brakes with power assist- 
ance (optional extras). 


Comfort ’62 


Ample room for six adults, loads of 
luggage. Choice of a full-width 
front seat, or individual front seats. 
Many detail refinements and extra 
quality features. 


Hydra-matic 62 
Simplest, smoothest, safest auto- 
matic transmission. Takes the 
tension out of traffic driving. Velox 
and Cresta are the only British cars 
below £3,000 to offer it. 


Colour ’62 


Fifteen colours—plus, for Cresta, 
nine special two-tone combinations 
-to which Vauxhall’s new long-life, 
high-lustre paint imparts an im- 
peccable finish. 


Prices ’62 

Velox £655 

plus £301.8.1 P.T. £956.8.12 
Cresta £715 

plus £328.18.11 P.T. £1,043.18.11 
Vauxhall-Friary Estate Cars from 
£1,258.6.5 inc. P.T. Laycock de 
Normanville Overdrive £65.12.6 
extra inc. P.T,. 

Hydra-matic transmission 

£175 extra inc. P.T. 


Vauxhall 
Velox & Cresta 


Vauxhall Motors Ltd., Luton, Beds. 


@ More than a thousand Vauxhall dealers offer top quality service with factory-trained mechanics and charges based on standard times. 
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Bank, the second largest in the country, has already announced that 
it will raise its interest rate on savings to 33 per cent on January 
ist ; for state-chartered banks such as Chase any action on time 
deposits must await a rise in the ceiling set by the state authorities. 
Banks in New York have long been chafing under the 3 per cent 
rule which has made it difficult for them to compete with the 
money market for funds when rates rise there. Recently, these 
banks have been suffering a drain on their certificates of deposit, 
negotiable interest-bearing evidences of time deposits which they 
issue as a means of attracting the idle funds of corporations. 

Interest rates in the money market are already stiffening ; 
although the central bank, out of consideration for the Treasury, 
exempted short-term deposits (less than six months) from its new 
tule, the return on Treasury bills has edged higher. The lending 
rates of the banks, both on mortgages and loans to business, are 
bound to rise gradually because of the pressure of the new interest 
rates on their profits. And the fact that the banks are in a 
position to attract fresh corporate funds with their certificates of 
deposit means that the supply of money in the open market will 
be reduced, leading to higher rates there when the demand for 
loans rises. 

The banks which are not enthusiastic about the new higher rates 
of interest that they may pay are those with heavy savings 
deposits, such as the Bank of America. The squeeze on their profits 
will be particularly painful. And although one of the domestic 
considerations which led the central bank to authorise the higher 
rates was that it would enable the banks to compete with the higher 
rates Offered by the savings and loan associations (America’s build- 
ing societies) this argument has not carried conviction because 
there is nothing to prevent the asociations from lifting their rates 
still higher. But as interest rates in general are rising the Treasury 
and the central bank are confident that their move will attract 
foreign funds and encourage the domestic saving needed to finance 
economic progress in the years ahead. 


Disorganised Labour 
FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


NE of the most burning, and potentially divisive, arguments 
O at the biennial convention of the American Federation of 
Labour and Congress of Industrial Organisations, which begins in 
Florida this week, will be over the question of organising workers 
into trade unions. The question has two facets: how can more 
members be obtained and which union should they join? Accord- 
ing to one expert, “ the cessation of the trade union movement’s 
expansion into new areas and its decline in numerical strength ” 
constitutes a crisis, while others have declared that the movement 
cannot grow until it settles the internal bickering between the 
craft unions, which belonged to the old AFL, and the industrial 
unions, which were the backbone of the CIO, about their respec- 
tive jurisdictions over different types of worker. 

While in 1960, from the official figures just published, trade 
union membership, at 17,049,000, was slightly larger than in 1955, 
the year in- which the AFL and CIO, the two main union groups, 
were merged, membership has in fact fallen by over 400,000 since 
1956 during a period when the labour force has been rising 
steadily. With just under 40 per cent of non-farm, non-supervisory 
workers belonging to trade unions there is clearly room for 
improvement. While restrictive legislation—state right-to-work 
laws and the federal Taft-Hartley Act—puts obstacles in the way 
of expansion, the main difficulty is the changing structure of the 
American economy and its effect on the pattern of the labour force. 

Between 1955 and 1960 total employment in manufacturing in 
the United States declined by approximately 225,000 jobs while 
in non-manufacturing there was a rise of 2,840,000, accounted for 
mainly by large increases in employment in government, retail 
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trade and service industries. Even the figure for manufacturing 
disguises a much more serious situation—from the union point 
of view—for the numbers working on production lines declined in 
the period by 796,000 while those in white-collar occupations in 
the factories increased by 571,000 ; historically, production workers 
in manufacturing have been the ones to be organised most success- 
fully into unions. The increase in white-collar employment 
presents the unions with many new problems which cannot be 
solved by using methods that are fast becoming out of date. 

Most unionists agree that a fresh and concerted effort is needed 
in the white-collar field but they disagree as to who should make it. 
Some say that in those plants where the production workers are 
well organised it is the logical procedure for the industrial union 
to which they belong to try to bring the professional, technical 
and clerical workers into its fold. On the other hand, the estab- 
lished white-collar unions maintain that the organisation of such 
workers is their prerogative. But jurisdictional squabbles are by 
no means limited to arguments over white-collar workers; a public 
controversy has also developed over the question of what is the 
correct affiliation for the maintenance workers in factories. 

Mr Walter Reuther, head of the automobile workers and of the 
Industrial Union Department of the AFL-CIO, to which most 
of the original CIO unions are affiliated, has prefaced the Florida 
convention with a scathing attack on the building unions which 
formed the nucleus of the old AFL, At a meeting at which was 
drafted a series of resolutions directed against the craft unions, 
Mr Reuther told the delegates that there must be agreement this 
year on effective machinery to solve internal disputes. He made 
the point that, although the trade unions were merged in 1955, 
they were not united at the same time and that continued dis- 
unity “ would jeopardise the very existence of the American labour 
movement.” 

This long-standing jurisdictional conflict means that AFL-CIO 
unions boycott the products of other AFL-CIO unions and try 
to steal each other’s members. The particular case which prompted 
Mr Reuther to speak for 97 minutes on the need for unity is that 
in the recent past there have been many occasions on which the 
unions in the building trades—where, incidentally, employment 
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has not fallen off as it has in the other organised industries— 
have encroached upon jurisdictional territory that the industrial 
unions consider sacred to themselves. Local building unions have 
been joining with groups of employers to try to secur jurisdictional 
rights over maintenance work. For example, an independent con- 
tracior will offer to perform all the maintenance duties in a factory ; 
the company will then dismiss its regular maintenance s:aff, who 
probably belong to an industrial union if the plant is organised ; 
the independent contracior then hires workers (electricians, 
carpenters, plumbers, etc.) who owe affiliation to building trades 
unions. The net result is a loss in membership for one union 
and a gain for others. The building unions accuse the industrial 
unions of using similar tactics, parenanaty at missile bases, to 
increase their membership. 

The whole question was supposed to have been settled some 
time ago, but this arrangement has not worked in practice. Now 
Mr Reuther’s answer is the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment that would provide effective machinery for s2ttling disputes 
by binding arbitration. But the building unions have made it 
clear that there will be a bitter s:ruggle if such an amendment is 
pressed at this year’s convention. 


How Ready a Reserve ? 


r: AST summer, when the Administration decided that the Berlin 
crisis required a rapid enlarg>ment of America’s non-nuclear 
forces, about 154,000 members of the reserves were called up, 
including two whole divisions of the National Guard, one from 
Texas, one from Wisconsin. Hardly had these men reporied for 
duty in October than the a'r was filled with grumbles which 
were seized upon by some newspapers and exploited by Mr 
O’Konski, a Republican Congressman from Wisconsin. There was 
even talk of a congressional investigation of the methods of the 
Army, to which most of the reservists—119,000—were being sent. 
The men complained that when they reached the camps ihere 
was nothing for them to do and a great shoriage of uniforms, 
sheets, cutlery—and even of weapons for training. Over 25,000 
of the men had seen two or three years of active duty and felt it 
unfair that so many young men who had done none, or only six 
months, were going scot-free. It rubs salt in this wound that 
the number of untrained conscripis being called up, which was 
raised in the autumn, is be:ng reduced this month. With the 
easing of the Berlin crisis many of the men began to feel that their 
sacrifices—the interrupted careers, the businesses and houses that 
had to be sold—were pointless. Finally a rumour got round that 
the reservists might be kept in uniform more than the twelve 
months which is all that the law now allows. 

At his press conference last week the President knocked this 
“rumour on the head ; the Administration hopes, he said, to release 
the reservists after less than a year’s service. He also assured them 
that their sacrifices were appreciated and were necessary as a proof 
that the United States means to carry out its international commit- 
ments. The Department of Defence insists that the morale of most 
of the men is high and denies that the volume of complaints has 
been abnormally large. But it is trying to satisfy the legitimate 
ones. Shoriages are being remedied, the men are now on combat 
training and requests for the suspension or postponement of call-up 
orders on the ground of hardship—to communities, bus’nesses and 
individuals—are being treated with more respect. A good many 
of the complaints have come from “ fillers °—individuals sent to 
fill out reserve units with which they had had no connection. 

The fact remains, however, that if the country is to rely on its 
reserves in an emergency, it is the experienced men who will 
have to go ; fairness comes second. But it looks as though the 
Department of Defence is turning to the view that it is not wise to 
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place too much reliance even on the “ ready reserves.” Men sent 
home when one crisis is over cannot b2 brought back a iew 
mozxths later when another blows uv without putting an in‘oler- 
able strain on the sys:em. Instead the department is expected 
to ask in its next budget for two new regular divisions to add io 
the army’s present fourteen. And the whole costly system of 
reserves and National Guards is once more under scrutiny. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower tried to whittle them down, but was defeated 
by political pressures from the states which, for reasons of prestige, 
cherish their powers over the National Guard. The present 
Administration, after its experience this autumn, seems likely io 
renew the assault. 


Basin in Commission 


B ips Delaware River Basin Commission holds its first meeting 
this month, having been approved by the Legislatures of the 
four sta°es concerned—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware—and by the Unit2d States Congress with almost unheard- 
of speed, although not without argument, in only eight months. The 
scheme had, of course, been on the planning tables for many years 
and once it was agreed it went through quickly, partly because ihis 
is a region used to governmental co-operation and intervention and 
parily because the legislators remembered that, when a previous 
scheme was turned down, disastrous floods followed promptly ; 
their political lives could not have survived a repetition of this 
sequence of events. This time, too, the State Governors concerned 
were all able and enthusiastic, determined that there should be no 
more delay ; they were backed up in Washing:on by an equally 
enthusiastic and determined group of Senators and Congressmen, 
notably the liberal Senator Clark and the conservative Representa- 
tive Walter, both from Pennsylvania. Help came also from 
legislators from the Pacific Northwest who expect soon to put a 
similar project for their Columbia River Basin before Congress. 
Certain industrialists in the area, led by the huge United States 
Steel Corporation, were afraid that their freedom would be circum- 
scribed and in particular that they might have to pay for their water. 
There was also opposition from officials in the Department of the 
Interior who would have preferred an independent agency on the 
traditional Demo- 
cratic pattern of 
the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 
Moreover there 
was justifiable con- 
cern about the very 
broad powers con- 
ferred on the com- 
mission and about 
the position of the 
federal govern- 
ment; its repre- 
sentative — partici- 
pates on equal 
terms with the four 
state representa- 
tives and could bz 
outvoted by them, 
even if federal acti- 
vities were at issue. 
It can be argued 
that this is uncon- 
stitutional and it 
may eventually be 
so argued in th: 
courts, Meanwhile, 
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..1N major cities 
across the: 

iets UNA 
in Hawaii and 
in Canadaxx + 


NOERATON 
HOTER << 


IMMEDIATE CONFIRMATION 


EXCELLENT 


accommodations 
reasonable rates 


From New York to San Francisco, 
from Montreal to Dallas, there’s a 
Sheraton Hotel waiting to welcome 
you. Each is located in the heart of 
the city, near business districts, 
theatres and shops. In addition tofine 
food and superb service, Sheraton 
Hotels offer many extra values such 
as the Family Plan (children under 
14 FREE when they share your 
room), air-conditioning, free TV and 
radio. If your ship or plane is delayed, 
Sheraton will hold your reserva- 
tions. To get reservations at any 
Sheraton Hotel, see your travel 
agent or Sheraton’s General Agent: 


FRAMES TOURS LTD., 
25-31 Tavistock Place, London W.C. 1, 
Telephone: Euston 3488. 











© 


Pick your favorite cities 
and see them best from 
a Sheraton Hetel: 


EAST 

NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-Atlantic 
Sheraton-Russeli 

ST 


Sheraton -Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 


Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton- Belvedere 
Sheraton-Baltimore ina 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotei 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton- Kimball 
Sheraton Motor Inn 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
oan Hotel 


Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 

Sheraton- sacece Inn 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 
Sheraton Motor Inn 


MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
— 


Sheraton-Cadillac 
CLEVELAND 
es pags 
CINCIN 
Soe eae 
. LOUE 


Sheraton-Jefferson 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Sheraton-Oklahoma 


Sheraton -Fonteneile 
AKRON 


Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton- ee 
FRENCH LICK, ind. 
French oe Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, 
Sheraton- Jahon 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 


SOUTH 

DALLAS 
Sheraton-Dallas 
OUSTON 
Sheraton-Lincoln 
(opens March 1962) 

NEW ORLEANS 
Sheraton-Charles 

LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 

MOBILE, Alabama 
Sheraton-Battle House 

s 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 

LOS eorey 
Sheraton- 

(formerly the. Town House) 
PASAD 


Huntington-Sheraton 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portiand Hotel 
HAWAI 
HONOLULU 
Royal Hawaiian 
Princess Kaiulani 
Moana 
SurfRider 
— 
Kaan. 
Gpers uly 1962) 
CANADA 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
ue TO 
Edward Sheraton 
S, Ont. 


HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton-Connaught 
CARIBBEAN 
PUERTO RICO 

San Juan 

(opens December 1962) 
JAMAICA 


Kingston 
(opens June 1962) 


EI iV 
Sheraton-Tel Aviv 
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International Correspondent : 


in Chicago... 


CONTINENTAL 
BANK 


e@ One of America’s major banks, with resources 
of more than 3% billion dollars. 


e Strategically located . . . in the industrial heart 
of the United States. 


e With the facilities and depth of experience 
to handle even the most specialized needs. 


CONTINENTAL 


ILLINOIS NATIONAL 


BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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the federal government exercises very substantial control 
through its financial contributions; Congress also retains 


authority to withdraw from the compact setting up the commission, 
or to revise its terms, and must approve all its projects unless they 
require only state funds. 

After this “ minimum protection of federal interests” had been 
provided, the Secretary of the Interior was prepared to accept what 
he still does not regard as a satisfactory scheme because the need 
for flood control and for’ planning recreational and industrial 
development in the area was so urgent. This had been pointed out 
by the Army Corps of Engineers in a comprehensive survey, com- 
pleted at the end of 1960, of the whole river basin covering 12,757 
square miles. It is one of the most highly industrialised regions in 
the country, with 21 million inhabitants and twice that number 
expected by 2010. Demands on the river, on which the region 
depends for its water, may double by 1980 and quadruple by 
2010; so far there is no general shortage of water but there soon 
could be and both flooding and pollution need to be controlled. 
The growing population wants more and more lakes and parks for 
swimming, sailing and hiking and the growing industry wants more 
and more power—although hydro-electricity is not an important 
source of power in this area. To provide all this requires compre- 
hensive planning for the immediate and long-range development 
of the water resources of the region and this is what the new 
commission has been set up to do. 


Base Basketball 


A’ a result of an investigation launched by the District Attorney 
of New York it became clear during the spring and summer 
that college basketball was still over-staffed with players ready to 
accept bribes from gamblers to manipulate the scores of their own 
teams in particular matches. The similar scandal of 1951, incul- 
pating thirty-two players from seven colleges, has been easily out- 
stripped by the current one, 
which involves much the 
same number of players but 
more than twenty colleges all 
over the country, including 
even august Columbia. 

Shocked and alarmed by 
_ the revelation of just how 
widespread the practice of 
corrupting young players has 
become, the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association, 
which regulates all forms of 
college ‘sport, issued in 
October sixteen far-reaching 
recommendations for fight- 
ing a real menace to the 
interest and decency of 
amateur games. Among the 
NCAA’s proposals were 
recommendations that players caught accepting bribes or failing to 
report attempts to bribe them should be expelled automatically from 
their university, that games should be played as far as possible on 
the colleges’ own courts and not in public arenas such as Madison 
Square Garden, where players are exposed to corruption, and that 
Congress should outlaw such bribery. (Some states do so already.) 
But the most significant recommendation was that an attempt should 
be made to reduce the number of young men who go to college 
simply in order to play games by setting up a minimum standard 
of academic ability. 

This last proposal, mild though it is, puts the blame for the 
whole sorry story where it belongs. Gamblers who try to fix the 
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odds can be dealt with by the law. Young men who can say, 
like the player given $1,300 for game-fixing, “I did it for my 
bride and my baby,” are just as easy to punish, once they are 
discovered. What cannot be eliminated so easily is the readiness 
of fund-hunting universities, hungry for prestige, to offer so-called 
“athletic scholarships ” to entice good players into their teams, 
By means of these awards young players can get a well-paid and 
highly-publicised introduction to careers as professionals ; and col- 
lege presidents (often chosen simply for their ability to entice dollars 
into the university chests) can dazzle the graduates and other sup- 
pliers of money with tales of famous victories. Candidates for these 
“scholarships ” all too often qualify simply by having the speed, 
the eye, and the height (“ glandular freaks,” snorts one commenta- 
tor) to play well; their brains and their integrity are ignored. 
In effect this means, as the press has pointed out, that the colleges 
are the first bribers. 


No Senator Stevenson 


HE Democrats may need outstanding candidates for next year’s 
T elections but Mr Adlai Stevenson’s decision not to stand for 
the Senate in Illinois in 1962 is surely the right one, even if there 
is truth in the stories that he and Mr Kennedy are not exactly 
compatible. The announcement that Mr Stevenson was even con- 
sidering giving up his job as Ambassador to the United Nat‘ons 
and the suspicion that at first the President made no great efforts 
to dissuade him from such a course have given currency to a 
rumour that the Illinois Democrats had stepped forward to relieve 
the President of an uncongenial colleague. But Mr Stevenson’s 
departure for politics would have been a double blow to the 
Administration : first, because his presence at the United Nations 
is an impressive symbol of American concern with international 
opinion and the under-developed countries ; secondly, because, 
coming so soon after the demotion of Mr Chester Bowles, the 
Administration would have seemed to be dropping all its liberals. 

It is not hard to see that Mr Stevenson, whose amour-propre is 
easily touched, may have found it “confining” to act so largely 
as a mouth-piece for policies—on Cuba and China—with which 
he has little sympathy. The President’s warm, if vague, promise 
of an “ expanding role” in foreign policy for Mr Stevenson may 
have helped to persuade him to stay. So may the realisation that 
there was no guarantee that he could defeat Senator Dirksen, the 
present Republican majority leader who will be standing in Illinois 
for his third term next year. Mr Dirksen is a real mid-westerner 
in spirit and a silver-tongued—if rather old-fashioned—orator. He 
is also, since the death of Senator Bridges, the most influential 
Republican in the Senate. 

Senator Bridges’s immediate successor, who is appointed by the 
Governor of New Hampshire, is likely to be Mrs Bridges, but next 
year the Governor himself is strongly tempted to stand for the 
remaining four years of the term. A much more enthralling race 
is shaping up in nearby Massachusetts, where Mr George Cabot 
Lodge, the son of the Republican vice-presidential candidate last 
year, has just announced that he will stand for the Republican 
nomination to President Kennedy’s old Senate seat. It is filled at 
present by Mr Benjamin Smith, on the appointment of the 
Governor. Mr. Smith may seek the Democratic nomination himself, 
but the real interest attaches to two other possible Democratic 
candidates, the President’s 29-year-old brother, Mr Edward 
Kennedy, and Mr Edward McCormack, the nephew of the man 
who is likely to be the next Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives—Mr John McCormack. The Kennedy and McCormack 
families are old political rivals in the state ; but in Washington the 
President will need the co-operation of the elder McCormack. 
One or the other of the two families must give way if there is not 
to be a collision. 
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HOME REPORT| 


Full House 
in Notting Hill 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


N the riot year of 1958 the residents at the summit of Notting 

Hill used to proclaim, with injured pride: “It’s not the Hill, 
i's the Dale.” Just across the Bayswater Road, after all, lie the 
select acres of Holland Park and the tiny, affluent houses of Camp- 
den Hill. But even the shiny Tube labyrinth with which London 
Transport has endowed the new flats and shops at Notting Hili 
Gate bears marks of the tension that bubbles greasily in the tene- 
ments half a mile to the north again. Grubby graffiti, zigzags or 
crosses within a circle, and terse admonitions to “ Keep Britain 
White ” appear on the new concrete, behind the backs of immacu- 
lately uniformed negro ticket-collectors. The locals agree, how- 
ever, that crude race prejudice on this level has mercifully sunk 
since the hot and violent summer three years ago. “ They are 
getting used to each other” is a common reaction among both 
black and white. The tension, now, is from a different direction. 


For a century—ever since the Irish navvies arrived to build the 
railways from Paddington—this corner of the otherwise pros- 
perous Royal Borough of Kensington has been a reception centre 
for migrant workers from overseas, or from other parts of Britain. 


The arrivals have packed unmercifully into such housing as they’ 


could find, until they have saved up enough to move out to a 
better district. Now there is simply no more room: but, drawn 
by the true promise of plentiful jobs in London, the immigrants 
keep arriving to join their relatives and friends. Anybody who 
has visited the tenements must be familiar with the double ques- 
tion—‘ Why don’t they do something about the housing ? Why 
don’t they send the blacks home ? ” 


The typical North Kensington street consists of stolid 100-year- 
old mansions built for middle-class families—who never mate- 
tialised. From the beginning the houses were let out by the room. 
During the long years of rent control few landlords could afford 
proper upkeep: those who succeeded in making their profit by 
getting rid of sitting tenants, moving in a table and chair and 
letting the room “ furnished ” at uncontrolled rents did not smarten 
up the facade for fear of attracting the attention of income-tax men, 
health officers and other snoopers. The combination of an acute 
housing shortage and half-effective controls could have been 
designed to breed racketeers. Rent tribunals still have powers 
to keep down the rents of furnished rooms, but these restrictions 
ae contemptuously dodged by some landlords. 


The characteristic local landlord has always lived on the premises 
and been eager to make as much as possible on his one piece of 
property: after 1957, some big companies decided to sell out 
at the new higher values, and this tendency increased. Many 
houses were then bought by recent immigrants—but with loans 
at fantastic rates of interest, which can in turn only be paid off 
by charging tenants fantastic rents. The first to suffer from— 
and to exploit—this situation are the West Indians themselves 
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Stolid 100-year-old mansions... 


(although landlords of cther nationalities are criticised, too). 
Young and respectable coloured people, having been turned away 
by a couple of dozen white landladies, may be glad to mess together, 
four to a room, at £3 a week each. 


The social consequences of such an arrangement can be disas- 
trous. Those making money from high rents often find them- 
selves drawn by a natural affinity into other, allied, rackets, such 
as prostitution (for the successful pursuit of which, under the Street 
Offences Act, mobility and thus available houses are more than 
ever needed). Established householders—many of whom are 
in any case the less successful citizens who have been unable 
to move out into a nice suburb—resent the new arrivals, both 
because they are foreign and because they are forcing up rents. 


HOSE concerned with local welfare do not dare to look too 

deeply at the facts of overcrowding, for this might simply lead 
to the expulsion of families who have nowhere else to go. Land- 
lords may be only too pleased that this should be so: but more 
serious is the fact that they have simply no incentive to improve 
things. Lettings of single rooms are extremely profitable: but a 
group of middle-class people who, with the aid of improvement 
grants and a building society loan, have bought and converted 
one house into self-contained flats for their own use, find that 
the charges on each flat come to £5 14s. 6d. a week—well above 
what the average working family is willing to pay. The top rent 
of a new 3-room council flat is rising towards £3 a week, which 
is, however, only paid by a tiny minority of council tenants—under 
the local scheme for.differential rents, a weekly income of £24 
for husband and wife is necessary before payment on this scale 
becomes obligatory, and most families as prosperous as this prefer 
to move elsewhere. 


It is a waste of breath to tell families subjected to the pressure 
of rising rents and lack of choice in local housing that without 
the immigrants even fewer houses would be built. It is just as 
useless to tell immigrants (of all colours) to London that oppor- 
tunities are better elsewhere, while jobs and pay are still booming 
in the capital. Every new office block in London requires more 
workers to build it, to work in it, to service it and to provide 
transport to and from it. In London’s less salubrious inner ring 
this, not the colour of a man’s skin, is the problem now. 

















Voting for 
Europe ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BELFAST 


LSTER’S last general election for 
Stormont was in March, 1958, only 


three-and-a-half years ago, but 
already Lord Brookeborough, the Prime 
Minister, and Mr Isaac Hawthorne, the 
government chief whip, have warned the 
Unionist Party to prepare for an election 
next year. Most betting is on September, 
but it may be earlier, possibly next spring. 
The date could depend on how Britain’s 
negotiations for membership of the com- 
mon market go. Lord Brookeborough may 
well want to establish his party in power for 
another term before membership of the com- 
mon market is finalised. 

The Prime Minister, his entire Cabinet, 
and all the Unionist MPs, if not also the 
Labour and Nationalist oppositions, share 
Ulster’s farmers’ fears about what joining 
EEC could do to the £25 million a year 
which Ulster draws from the general agri- 
cultural subsidies of the United Kingdom. 
But the common market will also give the 
Unionists a new platform from which to 
reiterate their traditional attitude to Ulster’s 
membership of the United Kingdom and io 
the partition of Ireland. 

For forty years partition has been the main 
issue in all Ulster elections, so much so 
that it is beginning to lose its effect. In 
1958 the Northern Ireland Labour Party 
won four sea‘s in industrial Belfast by ignor- 
ing the border and concentrating on un- 
employment. But the undisguised enthu- 
siasm with which the Nationalists, Repub- 
licans and others have been saying that 
membership of EEC could end partition has 
undoubtedly given the Unionists an 
opportunity to revive partition, almost as a 
fresh issue, this time. Lord Brookeborough 
will argue that a strong Unionist govern- 
ment will be needed more than ever if 






Stormont: resisting encroachments - 


HE second major issue in the election 

will be unemployment, unless, of 
course, the Ministry of Commerce can find 
several thousand new jobs for industrial 
. workers in. the next twelve months. The 
Government’s financial encouragement to 
industrial development has been substantial, 
totalling £50 million since 1945 and result- 
ing in 40,000 new jobs. Unfortunately the 
full benefit has been lost through a greater 
decline in the older industries: some 10,000 
Belfast men have lost their jobs in ship- 
building and in ancillary trades this year. 
Mr Terence O’Neill, the Minister of 


Ulster is to resist Dublin’s encroachments. 


Finance, has said that the Labour party 
could double the number of its MPs at the 
next general election; but the Labour 
leaders, knowing that their present four (out 
of 52) Stormont seats are held by very nar- 
row margins, are not so hopeful. In three 
by-elections since 1958 and in the Imperial 
general election in 1959 Labour candidates 
did not do so well as some had expected 
(although, by present English standards, 
Labour did have reason for encouragement : 
it picked up 7 per cent swings in three 
Belfast constituencies in the Imperial elec- 
tions). 

The Northern Ireland Parliament consists 
of two main groups, the three dozen 
Unionists who stand for the constitutional 


HE South African, all-African musical, 
+ King Kong, has come to a sad end in 
Birmingham, and most of its cast are’ 
facing without joy a return to that ‘other 
long-running drama produced by Dr 
Verwoerd in their home country. Mr 
Jack Hylton (who brought the show to 
Britain) also has a joyless facing-up to do 
—to his balance-sheet, incarnadined to the 
tune of £5,000, plus the cast’s fare back to 
South Africa and the forfeiture of several 
hundred-pound deposits for those who 
stay behind. 

Despite its six-month London run at 
the Princes Theatre and its royal patron- 
age, King Kong has been only a partial 
success. Its critical reception was luke- 
warm, hardboiled connoisseurs of such 
curiosities as the Ballets Africains having 
proved less susceptible to native charm 
than white audiences in South Africa, 
where at least part of the show’s impact 
was that of women preachers on Dr 
Johnson. 

Unfortunately, exoticism is not enough 
to keep London sophisticates queueing at 
the box-office ; neither can the other in- 
gredient of the show’s partial success, its 
implicit (and in London debilitatingly 
explicit) crack at apartheid, last for ever. 
Again, London once lost, the assault on 
the provinces was perhaps ill-considered. 
Audiences there are hard enough to come 
by at the best of times: they are inclined 
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status quo and the dozen anti-partitionists, 
The Labour party has tried to cut across 
this grouping by accepting the constitution, 
like the Unionists, but at the same time 
criticising, though perhaps never very 
severely, the Government’s economic poli- 
cies. This has not been enough to break 
up the existing stratification which makes 
the Unionists so comfortable. But the 
Unionists took a bad by-election knock last 
month when Miss Sheila Murnaghan be- 
came the first Liberal to reach Stormont 
since 1924. The seat, admittedly, was for 
Queen’s University and her majority was 
250 in. a total poll of only 5,000, but the 
result looks like a sizeable straw in the wind 
of Unionist uncertainty. 





to go by Mr Tynan’s book and Mr Hob- 
son’s choice (and these are strict mentors); 
and some provincials who wanted to attend 
for.reasons of political solidarity made the 
pilgrimage to London anyway. It is not 
altogether surprising that it should have 
folded in Birmingham, where the preva- 
lence of black immigrants may well have 
removed some of the interest, as well as 
some of the sympathy, from an all-black 
show. 

The rigours of producing King Kong 
in Johannesburg involved the repressive 
vagaries of police action and the propen- 
sity of the cast to disappear wholly or in 
part on rehearsal nights; in London it 
was hospitality and a sometimes extreme 
use of an unaccustomed freedom which 
caused worries. Troubles, of course, sel- 
dom come singly in provincial tours. 

The prospect of opening in New York 
and Israel might have injected a new 
vigour into everybody ; but those arrange- 
ments fell through—a disappointment 
hard to bear at the best of times and in 
the least sanguine of casts, harder still in 
people who had been led to believe, by 
often irrelevant reactions to their show, 
that they were the greatest thing since 
Porgy and Bess. Without denigration of 
a good musical and a welcome sign of 
Scuth African life, they weren’t. And 
the people who persuaded them that they 
were ought to have known better. 
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English colours for the Caribbean 


From Trinidad to Jamaica, the West Indian scene 
vibrates with natural colour: scarlet hibiscus and 
mauve bougainvillea, many-coloured humming-birds, 
strangely spotted orchids and — never out of sight — 
the ultramarine sea. Now something new has been 
added. In a factory near Port-of-Spain, finely ground 
pigments are being blended with carefully formulated 
synthetic resins to form colours that not only rival 
Nature’s, but also do a sober job of protecting the 
houses, hotels, airports and industrial installations of 
the West Indies from blistering sun and tropical storm. 


The influence of I.C.I. research and production 
is felt today in every corner of the globe 


Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., London, S.W.1 





PRIG6H 


This I.C.I. paints factory in Trinidad is the latest link 
in a chain that stretches round the world. I.C.I. paints 
are as well known to car manufacturers in Argentina 
and Mexico as to builders in Malaya. In Britain ICI. 
sells more décorative paint than any other company, 
and I.C.I. finishes are used on some 50% of all 
British-made cars. Glittering white .enamel for 
Italian refrigerators, long-lasting paint for German 
ships, ultra-smooth finishes for aircraft of many 
nations all come from I.C.I. — the largest maker of 
paints and finishes in Europe. 
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GOODS ARE NOT BOUGHT. 


THEY ARE SOLD 





There is a substantial difference between making a product available 
and making a sale. 

To-day when differences in brands are so often marginal, it is im- 
portant that an advertiser should select an agency which understands 
all the facets of selling—from intelligent assessment of the prospect 
to the creation and selection of the most effective selling message. 


Young & Rubicam advertising sells. 
Young & Rubicam, Ltd. 
International Advertising 
8 Baker Street, London W1 
Coy Telephone: Hunter 5511 


LONDON * FRANKFURT * NEW YORK * CHICAGO * DETROIT 
SAN FRANCISCO * HOLLYWOOD : LOS ANGELES * MONTREAL 
TORONTO + MEXICO CITY * SAN JUAN * CARACAS 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 








United Nations Fights for its Life 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN NEW YORK 


ATE on Wednesday, as the tape machines at the United Nations . 


headquarters tick out Katanga’s tale of battle, it is hard 
to recall that the acting. secretary-general, U Thant, made 
headlines as recently as last Friday merely by a remark that Mr 
Tshombe was “very unstable.” A week ago the prospect of a 
United Nations force befng engaged in full-scale fighting seemed 
sufficiently remote even to those here who viewed it with either 
particular enthusiasm or particular alarm. Nobody for instance 
reacted to the news of the assault on November 28th on the chief 
UN officials in Katanga, Mr Ivan Smith and Mr Urquhart, with 
any suggestion that this would instantly provoke a shooting conflict. 
U Thant’s statement on December Ist that he would take another 
week to prepare his plans for carrying out the Security Council’s 
resolution of November 24th, and would then have to consult with 
his eighteen-nation advisory committee, was in itself enough to 
make most people here, of whatever persuasion, count on a certain 
breathing space. The weekend was available for a leisurely dissec- 
tion of the case of Dr Conor Cruise O’Brien, for Mr Stevenson’s 
farflung negotiation with the Organisation of American States (and 
with his own President) and for the counting and recounting of 
noses involved in the complex arithmetic of the debate on the 
China seat. 

For many here, what others today call the “war” is still in a 
broad sense unreal. The Assembly’s business is as usual, with the 
usual vistas of unhurried debate not only on China but also on 
Palestine refugees and—this stretches the imagination—outer space. 
The procession of cocktail parties and formal dinners has not been 
disarrayed by the arrival of the first casualty lists. There must 
be fully as many people in the United Nations building, most of 
them absorbed in their habitual chores or rolling their habitual 
logs, and all of them insulated within the glass walls in their private 
world of carpeted silence and cosy air conditioning, as there are 
UN soldiers under fire in Katanga. 

In New York last night President Kennedy warned the Americans 
that they had become a “ nation of spectators ” and must toughen 
up by using their muscles if they were to survive in a hard world. 
In the UN building, only a few streets from where the President 
spoke, these words have a doubly stinging echo today. Some 6,000 
young men, mainly from India, Ireland and Sweden, are under fire 
in Africa in a battle upon which hangs the fate of the whole 
United Nations experiment : others are headed for the same battle. 
It is not certain how many of the equally numerous and more 
comfortably cushioned spectators in the New York grandstand 
realise that the biggest issue behind the battle smoke is whether 
the United Nations will ever flex its muscles again. 

Tonight that issue is real and lively. The jet fighters supplied 
by Ethiopia, India and Sweden have now given the United Nations 
force the command of the air in Katanga that it dismally lacked 
in September—so dismally that Mr Hammarskjéld’s ill-fated 
flight had to be made by a circuitous route and in darkness. But 
the UN force is greatly outnumbered by Mr Tshombe’s troops— 
if they can still be called Mr Tshombe’s—not to mention the 
many armed and organised European civilians in Katanga, some 
of whom have already been identified as playing a formidable role 


in the new battle. Tonight in this building one cannot help being 
painfully interested in the possibilities of defeat. For the United 
Nations the battle can bring no clear victory, only at best a qualified 
success that would bring political problems within manageable 
proportions, without disposing of them. But defeat could be real— 
and final. Defeat could bring the whole effort to give the United 
Nations an effective peace-keeping capacity grinding to a savage 
stop among the fumes of bitter recrimination, and leave the organi- 
sation the toothless, querulously mumbling thing that various parties 
would like to see it become. Much rests on the shoulders of those 
6,000 men ; and of the commanders who must lead a variegated 
and run-down force, weakened by the huffy withdrawals of several 
national contingents, through a battle that was thrust upon it at a 
time not of its own choosing. 


E last point is important to get clear. The battle that erupted 
| on Tuesday was not planned by the United Nations. It was not 
the action to clear out Katanga’s mercenaries and militant Europeans 
that the Security Council authorised on November 24th, if such 
action proved necessary to effect the council’s resolution. Nor was 
it a simple UN reaction to the brutal provocations of recent days. 
It seems completely clear in New York that the UN force was 
ordered into action only in the face of obvious preparations for 
a full-scale attack on it, including the stealthy blocking of its most 
vital lines of communication under cover of a fog of assurances, 
generously but mistily emitted by Mr Tshombe’s representatives 
during the protracted negotiations that were counterpointed by the 
whipping up of local hatred against the United Nations. 

Although making the military problem worse, these circum- 
stances look like easing the political one. Up to the time of 
writing there has been no indication of any withdrawal of British 
support for the UN operation. In Delhi Mr Nehru has been firmly 
defending India’s role—a major one—in the United Nations force 
against the sharp criticism arising from the recent murders of 
Indian soldiers by Katanga troops. Swedish qualms about involve- 
ment in an outright struggle seem to have been overcome by the fact 
that this conflict was forced upon the United Nations by its 
antagonists. And American backing for the latest UN actions has 
been swift, explicit and of crucial value. From Washington came. 
not only an immediate declaration of support but also authorisation 
for the use of Globemaster aircraft, hitherto used to bring in UN 
troops and supplies from abroad, in direct support of the present 
fighting by ferrying reinforcements from Leopoldville to Katanga. 

The fact that U Thant’s task has been eased in certain respects 
has not lessened the general appreciation of the way in which the 
events of these critical days have been handled from the 38th floor 
of the secretariat tower. Many—not all, but including some who 
might have known better—have been surprised by U Thant’s 
coolly decisive responses to the demands of these urgent hours: 
surprised and heartened, or shaken, according to their conceptions 
of the proper role of the United Nations executive. U Thant can 
scarcely yet have had time to master the intricacies of the secretariat 
end of the Congo operation, and has doubtless been glad of the 
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presence beside him of such veterans of the long haul as Dr 
Bunche. But he has so acquitted himself in these first hours of a 
new ordeal that it seemed a very apt slip when a New York 
broadcaster today unintentionally referred to him as the United 
Nations acting general. 


Berlin in the Void 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 
Berlin 


in distant Washington, 
President Kennedy and Dr 
Adenauer declared that they 
were “ determined to ensure 
the continuance of a free and 
vigorous life for the popula- 
tion of Berlin.” Here on the 
spot, the senior German 
officials, responsible for 
organising the creature con- 
ditions in which the. two and 
a half million west Berliners 
might hope to live freely and 
vigorously, say that the divid- 
ing wall has precipitated two 
extremely urgent require- 
ments. First, a prompt and 
satisfactory east-west agree- 
ment. on Berlin, in conse- 
quence of which the west Berliners might get on with their lives 
in reasonable security. Second, the provision of from 10,000 
to 20,000 settlers in west Berlin every year in order to maintain 
its vigour. The two requirements are closely related. 

So long. as he kept out of sight of the wall, an unknowing visitor 
would see nothing at first to tell him how completely Berlin has 
been cut in two. And to all but the most hardened old stagers it 
is astonishing to reflect that this part-city, west Berlin, with its 
2,200,000 inhabitants, is not now transacting any commercial busi- 
ness with or importing anything, even-fresh food, from any other 
place nearer than 110 miles. To all appearances, west Berlin is 
again warming up for Christmas just as comfortably as any normal 
German city ; and the flow of smooth cars, the busy restaurants, 
the garlanded and sparkling shops, and the press of customers, 
testify how big-heartedly the Federal Republic, in spite of much 
hindrance, is sharing its prosperity with its relations in reduced 
circumstances on the Spree. But the anomalies of partition and the 
uneasiness of the citizens are soon and everywhere encountered. 

The civic state of Berlin has deteriorated appreciably since 
August 13th. Workaday contacts between the eastern and the 





western sectors, exiguous as they have always been since the block- - 


ade, have been further reduced to an incredible minimum. There 
being no more daily commuters, public transport between the 
sectors has ceased, save for a few electric trains between west 
Berlin and the Friedrichstrasse station in east Berlin, which has 
become a full-blown frontier control point. Buses and coaches 
have been brought in from as far as Hamburg, Munich, and Stutt- 
gart to cope with the additional passengers who travel by bus in 
consequence of the west Berliners’ boycott of the east-Berlin-owned 
Stadtbahn. A few west German visitors obtain permits to enter 
east Berlin. But for want of permission from the communist 
authorities neither east nor west Berliners are free any longér to 
see each ‘other when they want to, or to visit each other’s theatres 
and museums ; and Neues Deutschland has announced that there 
will be no easing of the restrictions over Christmas. 


A" the end of their. talks - 
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It is not only individuals who are being put out in one way 
or another. In company with several east German enterprises, the 
east Berlin underground and tramway systems,.for instance, are 
already in difficulties because they can no longer send their 
mechanics into west Berlin to buy useful spare parts. Yet it is 
still possible for Berliners to send letters and parcels across the 
border. (The telephone lines were cut in 1948.) Two west 
German post office delivery vans and six railway parcels vans are 
admitted daily into east Berlin. For the rest, the two halves of 
the city are tacitly agreeing to continue to dispose of each other’s 
sewage where such an arrangement is convenient ; and the respec- 
tive criminal police forces talk to each other from time to time 
by teleprinter about their wanted felons. The fire brigades and the 
gas, water, and electricity companies have long been going their 
own unco-operative ways. — : 

The wall’s sharp cleavage, and its national significance, are 
affecting the west- Berliners variously. There are the buoyantly 
cynical ones, for whom the political cabaret Die Stachelschweine 
(“ The Hedgehogs ”’) is a glad spokesman. » The star of the current 
show, Robert T. Odeman, swipes contemptuously at politicians of 
all breeds—rhyming politisch with parasitisch, and dealing his 
knock-out blow with the remark that the old feeding troughs 


remain while “the pigs change ; they are new.” There are the 


impotently angry ones, scattering crude leaflets in Kurfiirstendamm 
—an unheeding thoroughfare if-ever there was one—calling on 
German youth to fight for freedom: 


Don’t tolerate the criminal Ulbricht’s concentration camp wall. 
June 17th and Hungary were a warning. They were bickering 


about cabinet posts while human beings were dying at the wall. - 


Sixteen years of division are shameful. So fight together with 
the German Freedom Front against communism. 


- And there are the more reflective, who anticipate that west Berlin 


must sooner-or later adapt itself to playing a new and subtler part 
now that it has lost its dual role of sanctuary and showpiece. Their 
prayer is that the enveloping Democratic Republic will meet them 
part of the way by evolving a regime at least as liberal as Poland’s ; 
and many of them are engrossed at the moment in a new Rowohlt 
paperback—“ The Wall—or the 13th of August,” edited by Hans 
Werner Richter—in which the conflicting views of east and west 
German writers are usefully reproduced. (If only Herr Ulbricht 
were big enough to let the east Germans read it.) 


HERE are also those who, seeing no satisfactory future for them- 

selves in Berlin, are making arrangements to leave. It is not 
yet possible to find out exactly how many, and who, are going. 
According to the senate, some 1,500 persons—three times more 
than usual—left Berlin for good in the month of October. The 
total loss of population through emigration between August 13th 
and the end of November is estimated to be roughly 9,000, of whom 
some half are described as refugees, 30 per cent as old-age pen- 
sioners, and 20 per cent as able-bodied native citizens. Shortly after 
arriving in Berlin the other day, this writer made for a favourite 
shop, just off Kurfiirstendamm, that has sold artists’ materials for 
many years. It was there no longer: or, rather, it is now a shop 
of a different kind; the previous owner, who had been doing 
business as usual at the end of August, had, it was explained, moved 
in the meantime to Kassel. 


Yet, being what they are, the majority of Berliners cannot be. 


fitted into neat categories. Perhaps many would like to go who 
cannot, and are holding their tongues. But most of them, it seems, 
are ready to ride out the storm if it comes. There is so much 
confusion and restlessness that the administrative authorities are 
becoming increasingly impatient for the long contemplated east- 
west negotiations to begin. Morale is bound to deteriorate further, 
they say, unless a settlement is soon reached guaranteeing west 
Berlin as independent a future as is practicable in the circumstances. 
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FAY BATEMAN SAYS: | 
Here’s how to cope with dash-and-grab husbands 


to live with 


Why does he find it so difficult to get up when you 
don’t? Well, he has a hard life. It’s no-use nagging. 
He'll only nag back. Remember the road to early- 


morning harmony is 
paved with sweet words 
and cups of coffee. 


Cans to make him happy 
Quick cups of coffee, that is. 
The more instant the better. 


For the thing that makes a 
man bad-tempered first thing 





in the morning is shortage 
of blood sugar. And one sure 
way to cure that is with a 
hot sweet drink. So quick! 
On with the kettle, out with 
the can, and make him fit to 
live with again. 
Cans to keep you going 


Your problems as a working 


ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT 


| Cans even make you nicer 





wife have barely started for 
the day. But at least you 
live in the day and age of 
the can. So you can get in 
most of your stores at the 
weekend and simplify your 
household chores, too, by 
using the new aerosols. So 
that when your husband 
returns home he finds you 
sitting like the dedicated 
wife. you are, cool, calm 
and competent, while a can- 
ned steak pie browns in the 
oven and canned fruit and 
cream wait on the sideboard. 


1039 


hs 


WHAT NEXT? Christmas. You 
can’t have failed to have noticed. 
If the Christmas spirit begins to 
flag, revive it by buying one of the 
new aerosols which spray arti- 
ficial snow upon the Christmas 
tree. They’ll make even the most 
staid of adults a trigger-happy 
child again. 































































THE SCOTCH WHISKY 
OF WORLD APPEAL 


Wm. Sanderson & Son Ltd., Leith, 
Scotland. London: 63 Pall Mall, $.W.1 
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707th Heaven 


TOP FLIGHT EXECUTION ... Heads will roll, said 
the Chairman, if you don’t get me on 
Air-India. Service they give you. Efficiency, 
sumptuous, lavish—makes the Lord Mayor’s Banquet 
look like a picnic. Luxury—ah!—Eastern, exquisite, 
delightful ... (We looked at his port. It was untouched). 
And a powerful, beautiful Rolls-Royce 707 to carry you 
through the skies like Pegasus ... (The Company Secretary 
felt the Chairman’ s pulse: the Deputy Chairman felt his 
forehead). WELL, he shouted (this was more the man 
we knew and loved) don’t just stand there!... 


AIR INDIA—NEW YORK, 


FRIDAY, SATURDAY OR SUNDAY aril: &, 
RK 
Ask your travel agent e ai ~ 
TaD 


) Hane 


AIR-INDL 










Ni 


In association with BOAc and QANTAS 


Special 17 day excursion fare £125 return 
(economy)—until 31 March 1962 


NEW YORK EVERY FRIDAY, SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


LONDON, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, LEEDS, GLASGOW 
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Nor will continuing uncertainty attract the new settlers the city will 
require in future. 

These are wanted to replace, not the westward emigrants, but the 
eastern immigrants who have ceased to arrive since August 13th. 
(For hundreds of years Berlin’s vitality has been fed by newcomers 
from the east, particularly Silesia). Few will come from the west 
unless they are assured that at least one of Berlin’s lines of com- 
munication is not controlled by the east Germans. It is not at all 
clear yet where so many west German volunteers are going to be 
found for patriotic duty in Berlin. But if they are not, the city’s 
present administrators say, the Federal Republic’s massive sub- 
sidies for west Berlin will go to waste for want of a sufficiently 
vigorous population. 


Tanganyika ’s Torch 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





DMINISTRATORS in London and New York, often oppressed by 
A the perversities and ingratitudes of Africa, have a habit of 
changing their tone of voice when they speak of the latest country 
to reach independence. They brighten in the manner of those 
gravy-sniffing twins of years ago and murmur “ Ah, Tanganyika!” 
This gives the world the impression that this land of nine million 
people was created as near to perfection as this earth can manage, 
and that problems here are unknown. 

This does much less than credit to the prime minister, Mr Julius 
Nyerere, and his cabinet who, in only twenty months in office, have 
worked singlemindedly to build a national unity throughout a land 
as large as France and Germany put together. It also offers no 
hint of the size of the obstacles ahead. The leaders have given 
frequent warnings through the slogans they have coined: “ Uhuru 
na Kazi” (Freedom and Work) is now supplemented by the 
Churchillian ‘‘ Uhuru na Jasho ” (Freedom and Sweat). But there 
is also some understandable wishful thinking among the inde- 
pendence banners. The Aga Khan’s Ismailis do best with their 
“Welcome to the peaceful dynamic and miraculous motherland.” 

Peaceful as Tanganyika has been, its hundred thousand Asians 
have their anxieties this weekend. A wave of racialism followed 
in the wake of the visit of Mr Jomo Kenyatta and Mr Paul Ngei 
from Kenya and broke over the national assembly during the citizen- 
ship bill debate. Mr Nyerere threatened to resign if his members 
tefused to give citizenship to those non-Africans who pledged sole 
loyalty to Tanganyika. It was also thought necessary for Mr 
Rashidi Kawawa, the party’s vice-president, to tour the southern 
highlands and assure the European farmers that there would be 
ho discrimination against them. They will probably be left in 
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peace and there has been no question of their having to press for 
a guarantee for their land titles, a problem that has worried their 
Kenya cousins for years. But the outlook for Asians is less secure. 

The Asians have spread themselves thinly through Tanganyika 
as traders and as middlemen buying up peasant crops, and envy 
at their success often approaches racial resentment. Perhaps there 
will be few cases of open intimidation—the government is on guard 
against this—but it seems certain that the small Asian business 
man will be squeezed out. Already in the northern province this 
has happened: the Chagga tribe, grown comparatively rich on the 
coffee planted under Mount Kilimanjaro, has produced its own 
successful trading co-operatives and the Asians have retreated to 
bigger business—or poverty. Only a few seem equipped to face 
this change. Also, Asian civil servants cannot hope for much 
promotion, at least until the Africanisation process has provided 
a fairer proportional balance in government. It is not a one-sided 
matter and Mr Amir Jamal, the minister of works and communica- 
tions, who as the only Asian member of the cabinet has worked to 
bring his- people halfway to integration, warned them of their 
responsibilities last month: 


It would be a matter of great pity if all we felt we needed was 
a piece of paper to make us citizens, something we could wave 
and display as an identity card. Instead of asking what am I 
going to get out of it, the question they should be asking is what 
am I going to put into it. 
The failure of the privileged few to identify themselves completely 
with Tanganyika’s efforts to raise the general. standard of living 
was, Mr Jamal suggested, perhaps as great a danger as any irre- 
sponsible behaviour on the part of the. uninitiated masses. 
Another major problem that may soon be facing the independent 
government is the united opposition from the trade unions. In 
well-argued speeches and articles, Mr Nyerere has contended that 
the idea of trade unions automatically opposing the government 
is illogical. There have been attempts to associate union leaders 
with employers and with the government in a committee whose 
task is to anticipate points of difference. Nevertheless, some of 
the unions, led by the railway labour leader, Mr Kasanga Tumbo, 
are beginning to fight the government. Grievances over the 
government’s refusal to raise wages, and Mr Nyerere’s threat that 
government employees who strike may be sacked, provide enough 
fuel for the moment. .This small fire may spread if Mr Tumbo can 


get together with the agricultural co-operatives and a Mente him-. 


self with the “ have nots.” 


HE government has two answers to Tumboisnr. The first is to 
T refer consistently to unionists not as “ the workers,” -but as 
‘Wage earners” as a reminder that the vast majority of Tanganyi- 
kans are peasants living at subsistence level and sharing little 
common ground with urban employees. The second, and positive, 
course is to devote most of the £24 million in the three-year 
development programme to increasing agricultural production. 
Britain, after a senseless period of meanne$s, promised £14 million 
towards this programme, and the rest should not be hard to find in 
such countries as Germany, which already has sent a development 
adviser to the ministry of commerce and industry. There is a 
growing feeling that the government, trading on its excellent 
political reputation, could be bolder in its borrowing plans ; indeed, 
it will have to be bolder if it-is to raise the average income above 
the miserable figure of £19 a year. But the world bank mission 
advised the government that a smaller figure still was the safe 
borrowing limit, and the word of the finance minister, Sir Ernest 
Vasey, is accepted that Tanganyika should not burden itself with 
larger loan repayments. 

On the eve of independence the Tanganyika ministers are show- 
ing a confidence that is well founded on realistic preparations. 
They explain that the Tanganyika African National Union, which 
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won 70 out of 71 seats in last year’s elections, has an organisation 
that spreads from the villages upwards, and should inform the 
government of grievances and anticipate any challenge from the 
opposition. They have come through a crisis of confidence in the 
Commonwealth, which ended happily with the withdrawal of South 
Africa in March. The Duke of Edinburgh’s presence is a cheerful 
reminder that with independence Tanganyika’s relationship with 
the Queen becomes closer than when she was merely the head of 
the administering authority. In foreign policy Mr Nyerere’s govern- 
ment is likely to follow the Nigerian pattern. The government 
representatives conspicuously absent from the celebrations this 
weekend are those ideologically unwelcome neighbours from Rho- 
desia, South Africa and Portugal. The Chinese and the Russians 
are here, and the Chinese and the Jugoslavs intend to establish 
news agencies in Dar es Salaam. But the Tanganyika government 
will certainly prove one of the most fervent supporters of the 
United Nations—which is the best commentary on 15 years as 
a trust territory. Independence, said Mr Nyerere recently, is “a 
gift of great price and a burden of great magnitude.” It is cold and 
tough going on the summit of Kilimanjaro where the prime minister 
has planned to set his torch of example. 


Canada Sees the Sun 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


HROUGH the mist of ministerial statements and the dazzling 
T glare of opposition drivers, who rush into the fog with their 
headlights blazing as though the visibility were perfect, Canada is 
at last feeling its way into the clear. The pattern of a Canadian 
policy towards Britain and the common market is gradually emerg- 
ing. Mr Fleming, who understands the complexities of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community better than any of his colleagues, and 
Mr Pearson, who understands them far better than any other 
opposition politician, both appeared in filmed interviews on two 
ambitious television programmes of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation designed to explain what the common market is all 
about. 

On December 3rd, in the second of these programmes, they 
"both gave their views about the course Canada should follow. 
Also in the programme were Mr T. C. Douglas, the leader of the 
New Democratic party, and Mr Robert Thompson, the newly 
chosen leader of the Social Credit party. Mr Douglas was specific. 
He proposed the organisation of a concerted movement by all 
Commonwealth countries to join the European common market. 
If he could not get support—which he thought most unlikely— 
then he wanted to lead Canada alone into membership. Mr 
Thompson appeared to be moving rather more vaguely along the 
same lines. In contrast to these two, Mr Fleming and Mr Pearson, 
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with their fuller understanding of the problems, expressed policies 
which, though starting from opposing premises, seemed to promise 
much the same end result. 

(Mr Fleming, as in duty bound, maintained that British entry into 
the common market would hurt Canadian interests, but he ex- 
pounded more clearly than any previous government spokesman 
the hope that President Kennedy’s initiative would give Canada 
the means of picking up the pieces. He pointed out that the cancel- 
lation of British preferences would give Canada a useful bargaining 
card which—as he implied—would be particularly valuable in the 
sort of world-wide linear tariff negotiations envisaged in the 
Kennedy plan, as- outlined by Mr George Ball. In answer to a 
leading question, Mr Fleming clearly showed that he regards the 
Ball-Kennedy proposals as a chance of sparing Canada from the 
harsh choice of continental integration. \‘Mr Pearson, also as in 
duty bound, started from the view that British entry into th: 
common market should be welcomed but that Canada should be 
trying to broaden the European community into a North Atlantic 
community. A North Atlantic free trade area has been the declared 
goal of the Liberal party. {But in the last couple of weeks Mr 
Pearson has deftly redeemed this impracticable proposal by adding 
that the area cannot, of course, be in any way exclusive. This 
addition brings Mr Pearson into line with Mr Ball and Mr Kennedy, 
and therefore with Mr Fleming—though this cannot be admitted 
by either party. It has so far passed entirely unnoticed in Canadian 
newspapers, but clearly it is of the first importance. 

Mr Pearson stated even more clearly than Mr Fleming, though 
Mr Fleming is certainly of the same view, that the initiative of 
the American Administration is “ tremendously exciting.” { If the 
President does not get the wide powers that he wants from Congress 
it now looks as though Canada—whether its government this time 
next year be Conservative or Liberal—will be even more down- 
cast than the United States Administration. The two main political 
parties are thus getting into line with the viewpoint of pro- 
gressive business men. This is a cause that neither of them dared 
to espouse until now, and which carries implications that both 
parties are still reluctant to admit. The interaction of politics 
and business is at much the same stage as it was in Britain about 
two years ago. 

This is the time of year at which bank presidents deliver their 
annual addresses. So far, only two of the ten presidents have 
spoken—Mr Hart of the Bank of Montreal and Mr Lambert of 
the Toronto Dominion Bank. They have probably set the key 
which the rest will follow, though in varying pitch. Mr Hart said 


that British entry into the European community might in the 


long run provide a stimulus to economic expansion and a “ greater 
demand for Canadian raw materials to offset the other disadvan- 
tages.” Mr Lambert advocated “ the more positive approach of 
exploiting the opportunities for enlarged and more prosperous 
markets.” /What bankers and politicians are too cautious to saj 
except in veiled terms is being said with increasing frankness by 
manufacturers and, unofficially, by government officials. This is 
that Canadian producers, not only of raw materials but also of 
manufactured goods, have simply got to become competitive instead 
of relying on protected markets. Those very industrialists, who 
were horrified four years ago at the prospect of free trade with 
Britain, are now talking about how they can become competitive 
not only in Britain but also in Europe and the United States. 
Some of them have been converted by the removal of import 
restrictions in Britain and Europe, others by the successes of 4 
few Canadian manufacturers in the United States. An example 
of the first group are the makers of domestic appliances who saw 
nothing but ruin four years ago if British competitors had free 
entry to the Canadian market. They have now discovered that, 
given distinctive quality and design, they can sell Canadian appli- 
ances on the other side of the Atlantic even at premium prices. 
Canada is selling umbrellas, men’s suits and fishing rods in Britain, 
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toys in Japan, certain kinds of textiles in Hongkong and diesel 
locomotives in Latin America. In the American market, a Canadian 
manufacturer, in business for less than three years, is selling millions 
of dollars worth of hi-fi sets and others are beating big American 
manufacturers in tenders for specialised kinds of electronic equip- 
ment. Beyond all expectation, including that of the maker, Cana- 
dian chocolates are being featured in New York stores. Whatever 
becomes of Britain’s negotiations with the European community, 
and in spite of all the wailing that Canada has put up, the fina! 
result may yet be as stimulating and healthy for Canada as the 
common market is for Britain.’ 


Rhodesian Cold War 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


OUTHERN RHODESIA is losing its social colour bar; but this 
S is not preventing the races from drifting even farther apart. 
Things are getting so bad that there may well be violence next year. 
The white United Federal party, the party in power, has boldly 
announced that it intends to do away with racial discrimination 
in public places ; and it has persuaded most white Rhodesians to 
accept a new constitution under which 15 Africans will sit in a 
previously all-white house of assembly. The house itself will be 
enlarged to 65, to take the extra members. These measures are 
not, however, winning widespread African support. The African 
National Democratic party wants political power, and a redistribu- 
tion of land. It has decided to boycott elections under the new 
constitution, and to use strikes as a political weapon. 

The UFP, led by Sir Edgar Whitehead, decided at its annual 
congress in October to make all racial discrimination illegal, and 
to repeal the Land Apportionment Act (which reserves just over 
half the country for whites) if it wins the elections next year. 
Laws preventing Africans from entering cinemas, drinking hard 
liquor, having sexual relations with white women, and holding 
freehold titles in African townships near white towns, have already 
been repealed. Liberal councillors in the major towns are pressing 
for African participation in local government, previously a 
“whites only” domain. Multi-racial sports clubs are planned ; 
there has been a successful season of multi-racial football games. 
On October 13th, the chief justice, Sir Hugh Beadle, ruled that 
the Salisbury city council had no power in law to discriminate 
against Asians and Africans who wanted to use its three public 
swimming baths. This was the climax of the anti-colour bar cam- 
paign led by Dr Ranger and Mr Lovemore Chimonyo. The 
decision clearly implied that other public amenities can no longer 
be reserved for Europeans only. By Rhodesian standards these 
are all spectacularly liberal measures. 

Unfortunately but understandably, Africans are now so suspicious 
of European intentions that they are no longer prepared to accept 
these gestures. They see them as an attempt to win world, and 
British, support for continued white political authority. As Mr 
Joshua Nkomo, the president of the National Democratic party, 
has said, “ We want to swim together in parliament, not in swim- 
ming pools.” This is a revolution in African thought compared 
with ten years ago, when it was believed that by joining multi- 
racial clubs, Africans could acquire political influence, if not power 
itself. At that time, Europeans feared that social integration would 
corrode their political power. Strong arguments were advanced 
among Africans for “ working within.” Mr Nkomo, himself, stood 
in the federal elections in 1953, and Mr George Nyandoro, now 
detained for three years, was a member of the Inter-racial Associa- 
tion. But, after eight years, African federal members of parliament 
have been unable to change basic government policy, and “ work- 
ing within” is a discredited doctrine. Multi-racial groups are 
regarded by most Africans as “cooling chambers.” In contrast, 
Africans have seen Dr Banda’s toughness succeed in Nyasaland. 
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Even so, it was argued at the National Democratic party con- 
gress (which followed the United Federal party meeting) that the 
elections should be fought. This, it was suggested, would give 
the party a chance to “ work within” the assembly at the same 
time as it exerted normal nationalist pressure in the country ; it 
would also make the NDP politically respectable and thus give it 
some protection against the harsh security laws enacted by the 
UFP government. But the NDP congress rejected this argument, 
Its reasons were pressure from Accra and Cairo ; dissatisfaction with 
UFP land policy; and its belief that the new constitution 
diminishes African parliamentary influence in one important respect, 
The old constitution put about 3,000 African voters in a position 
to influence the election of about ten European members—a third 
of the house. Now these voters will be on the roll that elects 15 
African members ; their influence, while more direct, will be 
restricted to the black quarter of the new assembly. 

So the National Democratic party will not only boycott the elec- 
tions ; it will also urge the 15,000 to 25,000 newly enfranchised 
Africans not to register as voters. The 4,000 already on the roll 
are being asked to return their cards. This is a blow to the white 
liberals, whose New African party, led by Mr Garfield Todd, a 
former prime minister, intends to put up candidates supporting 
NDP. But the NDP organisation may not be efficient enough to 


-make such a campaign succeed, particularly outside the towns. 


The government is spending £250,000 on its “ Build-a-Nation” 
campaign, designed mostly to persuade voters to register. Influ- 
ential district commissioners, and some conservative African land- 
owners, may help the government campaigners to reach qualified 
voters in remote areas. If the registered number of African voters 
is less than 7,000 by next June, the NDP campaign will have been 
a success ; if it is much more, the UFP will have won. 


uT the NDP has other plans besides the boycott. It is deter- 

mined to disrupt industry in the hope of frightening off the 
foreign investment on which the country relies. .This the party 
thinks might bleed the economy to a point where the Europeans 
would have to choose between coming to terms with African 
nationalism or leaving the country. This campaign has a greater 
chance of success ; it cannot be ignored by hard-headed settlers. 
People are leaving the country already ; the high wages paid to white 
workers have fallen ; the building industry is hard hit, and unem- 
ployment is reaching alarming proportions. 

The National Democratic party faces some hurdles in this cam- 
paign. Mr Abrahamson, the minister of labour and perhaps the 
brightest member of the government, has personally pressed em- 
ployers to raise minimum wages. He has talked the African trades 
union congress and the employers association into accepting a 
wide investigation of the wage structure. The trades union leader, 
Mr Reuben Jamela, has bound his twenty affiliated unions and 
their 38,000 members to the agreement arranged by Mr Abraham- 
son. And while there is so much unemployment, strikes cannot 
easily succeed. But the unemployment itself suits the NDP. If 
Africans, particularly school-leavers, are out of work, they have 
a genuine grievance against the white government and are easily 
persuaded to join the struggle to remove it. Lightning strikes— 
like the one that brought out 500 workers at the Dunlop tyre 
factory in Bulawayo last month—are part of the plan. In quick 
response, the government has increased the size of the police force 
to deter these activities. 

National Democratic party tactics work in colonial territories 
under direct British control ; they may not succeed in a virtually 
independent country, where 250,000 governing whites rule two 
and three quarter million Africans. 
policemen (including young, inexperienced, police reservists) face 
members of the youth council of the NDP, it is difficult to se 
how violence can be avoided. 
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Merchant and Investment 


Bankers 
—— 


We have a century-and-a-half of experience behind us in the 

City of London, and amongst. our clients are some of the largest and most 
progressive companies in the country. Besides providing acceptance credit 
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Company Finance 
Loan and Share Capital Issues, mergers, acquisitions, 
capital reorganisations, the conversion of private into public companies — 
these are some of the operations we undertake. 
In all such matters an important factor for success can be the skill and 
standing of the ““House”’ behind you. 
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Investment Management 
We are well placed to assess developing trends in industry and commerce. 
We also keep in daily contact with the main Stock Exchanges 
and with leading institutional investors. 

Our organisation is thus a clearing house of information and opinion on which 
we can draw to aid us in the management of our many investment portfolios, 
which include Investment Trusts, Pension and Endowment Funds. 
These can be managed either under a 
specific arrangement or at our discretion. 


oe 
J. HENRY SCHRODER & CO. LTD. 


145 Leadenhall Street, London E.C.3 
Telephone : AV Enue 4600 


and 


HELBERT, WAGG & CO. LTD. 


41 Threadneedle Street, London E.C.2 
Telephone : LONdon Wall 1722 


A complete financial, banking and investment service 
both at home and abroad. 
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Reforming Hire Purchase 


finance companies in the past few weeks have been 

ruffled by the short, simple private member’s bill intro- 
duced by Mr W. T. Williams, Labour MP for Warrington, 
with some influential support from both sides of the House. 
It is up for second reading this Friday, just after this issue 
of The Economist has appeared. The aim of the bill is to 
strengthen the hand of the hirer—that is the consumer—in 
his dealings with the finance companies. The companies say 
that it would load the odds against them so seriously that 
they would be forced to apply far stiffer terms all round, 
which would push car buying, for example, out of the reach 
of lower scale wage earners. There is no doubt that its effects 
would be far-reaching. . 

This is not the definitive reform bill for hire purchase—a 
private member could not be expected to produce that. What 
the bill does is virtually to make a nonsense of the law and 
practice of hire purchase. Since the hire purchase companies 
themselves have been doing a good deal in this direction in 
the past year or two, they ought to be taking the long view 
on legislative reform. The Finance Houses. Association has 
told MPs that the rate of defaulting is now “ five times higher ” 
than before 1958 ; it says that losses now average 2 per cent 
of turnover, compared with 4 per cent before the war. Mr 
Williams’s bill, despite its incidental disadvantages, would in 
fact help to push instalment lending in the direction that 
thoughtful people inside and outside the finance companies 
have favoured for some time: that is, away from complete 
dependence on the dealer and towards a more direct, banking 
relationship with the customer—the putative hirer. The best 
outcome would be if Mr Williams’s bill prodded the Govern- 
ment into producing its own comprehensive measure of 
reform, at latest within a short period of receiving the Moloney 
report on consumer protection, which is expected in the spring. 
If the Government refuses such a commitment, then MPs 
would do well to get Mr Williams’s bill, amended at one or 
two points, into law; once this happened the Government 
would be virtually forced to act. 

The bill as it stands has four substantive clauses. The 
first extends the statutory protection of the 1938 Act to cover 
goods up to a total hire purchase price of £1,000 ; the present 
limit is £300, having been raised in 1954 from the £100 in 
Ellen Wilkinson’s pioneering Act before the war. The second 
lause intreduces a waiting period of “‘ at least two clear days ” 
n which the hirer or buyer must be given, in writing, a 
otification of proposed terms, in the standard form set out 
n the schedule to the bill (“ The cash price of the goods is 
—. The credit charges are —. The difference betwee the 
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cash price of goods and the total amount you will have to 
pay is therefore —....”). The third clause makes the finance 
house, as the legal owner of the goods, responsible for dealers’ 
misrepresentations. The fourth requires that any document 


required by this or the 1938 Act shall be printed in type not 
smaller than ten-point Times, in which these lines are printed. 


MMEDIATELY, the -biggest jolt to the finance companies 
would arise from the extension of statutory protection to 
cover virtually all their business in cars (most of them within 
£1,000), rather than only the bottom end of it. This bill 
would limit the rights of finance companies in two main ways. 
First, once the hirer had paid one-third of the total hire 
purchase price (cash price plus credit charges together not 
exceeding £1,000) the finance company could secure re- 
possession of the car, or other product, only after obtaining 
a county court order—whereas goods involving more than 
£1,000 could still be repossessed without formality when the 
hirer fell down on his instalments. Secondly, if the hirer him- 
self exercised his right to terminate the contract and return 
the goods to the finance company, he could not be made to pay 
more than was needed to bring the amount he had paid 
through his deposit and instalments to more than one-half 
the hire purchase price, up to £500. This means in effect 
that once the hirer had paid sufficient instalments to bring 
him beyond this half way mark he could return the car to 
the company with no penalty. He already enjoys all these 
rights under the 1938 and 1954 Acts on contracts up to 
£300 ; by extending the limit to £1,000, the bill brings the 
legislation squarely into the finance houses’ range. They 
would face a loss on a repossessed car if the proceeds of its 
sale (and repossessed cars are not popular in the motor trade) 


were less than the amount still owing on the hire purchase 
price. ) 
The Finance Houses Association has therefore intimated 
that if Mr Williams’s bill is enacted, its members would have 
to take a much sterner stand against hirers who fell behind 
in their early payments, as the companies would be reluctant 
to lose the opportunity of repossession without a court order. 
Secondly, finance companies would be obliged to make 
“drastic revisions” in their terms of business. These will 
aim to ensure that the car’s value does not depreciate below 
half the hire purchase price at any stage of the agreement, 
and to achieve this the FHA says the companies would need 
a deposit of at least one-third and repayment over at most 
two years. On this basis, the critical amount of half the HP 
price would in fact have been paid when the car is only seven 
months old. The finance companies would therefore be dis- 
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playing unusual caution, even allowing for delays in getting 
court orders and the rest ; and with a one-third deposit they 
could never in fact repossess without a court order. But one 
can agree that the slant of the present legislation is too far 
towards allowing the hirer to escape from his contractual 
obligations, and by encouraging the finance companies to 
gear their whole practice to this contingency, would in the 
end penalise the great number of people who carry out their 
hire purchase obligations in the agreed way. The finance 
companies’ present rules on termination for goods not covered 
by the 1954 Act, on the other hand, are often rapacious. The 
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sensible solution would be that in the event of premature 
termination the hirer’s obligation should be the amount still 
owed to the company, less the amount the company received 
for re-sale of the car, plus a modest but not insignificant 
penalty—say £25. The finance company is entitled to fair 
compensation for the broken contract. 


ea two day “think period” proposed in Mr Williams’s 
bill aims mainly at curbing the persuading power of the 
door-to-door salesmen, and the big finance companies, which 
do not normally employ door-to-door salesmen, are content 
to see such dubious trading curtailed. They are worried, 
however, about the effects of the two-day pause on their car 
business. It is said to be “‘ unacceptable ” in the motor trade. 
Is this really so ? By what alternative means would traders sell 
their cars ? The pause should in fact strengthen the finance 
companies’ position in relation to the motor trade ; they ought 
surely to welcome a breathing space to discover something 
about the man to whom their agent has advanced hundreds 
of pounds. This part of the bill should therefore be welcomed 
unreservedly. 

So, too, should the third clause, which gives the hirer the 
same right against the finance company to rescind the agree- 
ment or return the goods in the event of misrepresentation 
by the dealer as if the dealer were the owner’s agent. In fact, 
much of this protection to the consumer already exists under 
Section 8 of the 1938 Act, which requires an implied condition 
in the contract that the goods are reasonably fit for the hirer’s 
particular purpose. Even for transactions too big for protec- 
tion under the 1954 Act, where the finance companies have 
sought to relieve themselves of implied conditions and 
warranties by means of exception clauses, interpretation of the 
common law in recent years has veered towards a rejection 
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of such clauses. But judges would dearly like to see these 
interpretations codified in new statute law. 

The finance companies hotly oppose this reading of the law 
—and in doing so they build up a formidable and interesting 
indictment. Giving evidence earlier this year to the Moloney 
committee, the Finance Houses Association protested that if 
a man buys a defective car on hire purchase, then because 
he has no contractual relationship with the dealer, he 

cannot sue the party morally responsible, i.e. the dealer. His 

remedy under the present law is against the finance company 

only, so that in effect he is suing his bankers. 
In this situation, the FHA goes on, 
it is scarcely surprising that the finance houses have experienced 
many instances in which dealers have been able to dispose of 
defective goods to the public knowing they have no legal obliga- 
tion to the hirer. 
And then, as a rather remarkable conclusion to the syllogism: 
The present state of the law may thus be said to encourage 
conduct of this kind. 
What the law has recognised, hesitatingly and fumblingly, is 
the form in which the hire purchase companies have them- 
selves chosen to conduct their operations. It is the finance 
companies that have dressed up their lending operations by 
“ hiring ” goods of which they are the owners until the last 
agreed instalment, has been paid ; they can hardly blame the 
law if it takes them at their word. 

The anomalies to which the finance companies are pointing 
are therefore in their own ways of doing business. Their bad 
experience with dealers is one sign of this; their concern 
about penalty clauses in the event of early termination of 
contracts is another—if hire purchase is working as it should, 
the security lies in the goods, and repossession is sufficient 
remedy against loss. When the companies stress that at present 
the amount they are owed often exceeds the market value of 
this security they are admitting that the first principle of hire 
purchase has been broken. And when they complain that 
people are getting increasingly careless about respecting the 
terms of their contracts and are being encouraged to assume 
that when they are tired of paying instalments they can simply 
return the car, they should recognise that it was the principle 
of “hire—then purchase” that originally suggested this 
view. Now, belatedly, the finance companies are beginning 
to recognise openly that they are in fact in the lending busi- 
ness, and they see that they have to lay greater weight on the 
personal creditworthiness of the borrower. 

The law can encourage them. It can, in the first place, 
give the strictest interpretation of the companies’ obligations 
as owners while they retain the hire purchase contract.- But 
it must at the same time open the way to the finance companies 
doing business by the direct route, through personal loans, 
which requires at least administrative relaxation of the pro- 
visions of the Moneylenders Acts, and also recognition of car 
registration books as documents of title. The finance com- 
panies will not be able to change the style of their business 
overnight ; but they could put much more effort into the build- 
ing up of a reasonable system of national credit rating. Mean- 
while, the companies need to straighten out their relations 
with dealers ; it is wholly to the good if the law gives them the 
effective choice of confining themselves to honest dealers or 
doing a straight loan transaction with the individual customer. 

If the Government washes its hands of these important 
matters, it will deserve much criticism. It should be harried 
also to produce its long promised bill to regulate the accept- 
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ance of deposits by hire purchase companies and others. This 
bill has been held up for years, above all by the reluctance 
of both the Board of Trade and the Bank of England to under- 
take the invidious task of choosing between institutions that 
may and may not accept deposits. The authorities have long 
shied from the awful task of defining a bank ; and they know 
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how much the banks proper would resent having to go through 
the same hoop as any other deposit taking institution. But 
this is what credit regulation entails. Is it symptomatic that, 
recognising the importance and indeed the urgency of this 
task, the financial authorities have in effect admitted that they 
dare not tackle it for fear of hurting people’s feelings ? 


Italy’s Unfinished Task 


AST week-end's scramble into the Italian lira, 
which played an important part in the sharp 
drop in sterling, did not exactly come out of 
the blue. In recent years, the lira has established 
itself as one of the world’s strongest currencies, and 
after the revaluation of the mark and guilder last 
March the lira was immediately put on the specu- 
lator’s short list of possible followers. An observer 
standing aside from the technicalities of foreign 
exchange may indeed be entitled to feel that, like the 
corresponding talk about the weakness of the United 
States dollar, this is finance gone wild. Why should 
a country that has been trying hard to develop its 
own underdeveloped areas, and has encountered 
some formidable difficulties in doing so, deliberately 
blunt the competitive power of its industry and, in the 
German wake, deliberately slow down the pace of its 
economic growth. 
Revaluation would be an astounding act for Italy. 


pees 1959 and 1960 Italy’s gross national product rose, 
despite the poor harvest of 1960, by an estimated 7 per 
cent in real terms, and its gross investment by 18 per cent. The 
annual index of industrial production increased by 14 per cent. 
Exports rose, in value terms, by 25 per cent. This year’s 
increases are likely to fall considerably short of these record 
achievements, but they will still be high. The increase in 
industrial output will probably be nearly 9 per cent, and that 
in exports above Io per cent. By the summer of 1961 the 
figure for registered unemployment had fallen to 1,350,000, 
a considerable step down from the two million of the mid- 
1950s. Some observers are, moreover, inclined to believe that 
the number of registrations at Employment Offices overstate 
the true dimensions of the phenomenon. They are prepared 
to place more reliance on the much lower figure obtained by 
the Central Institute of Statistics from 
sample investigations. In July, 1961, 
this figure was below 600,000. Indeed, 
the more optimistic commentators pre- 
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2-3 per cent which is generally regarded ~ 
as the irreducible minimum. 

Italy has certainly made striking pro- 
gress recently towards solving a problem 
Which is of many decades’ standing. It 
does not detract from this achievement 
to emphasise how much still remains to 
be done. Unemployment figures taken 
alone are misleading in this connection. 
Quantitatively speaking, underemploy- 
Ment is at present the more important 
phenomenon. Many millions of Italians 
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At the same time, the progress: achieved in recent 
years has altered Italy's economic relations with 
neighbouring countries at many points. In finance, 
Italy is now playing an active part as a lender of 
short-term capital. In trade, northern Italy's “ indus- 
trial triangle " is now established as perhaps the most 
sharply competitive centre of European industry. 
The pace of activity here has now perceptibly slowed 
down the net movement of Italian workers abroad, 
a movement which has been of major importance to 
industrial expansion in other European countries, 
notably Germany. Indeed, Italian employers are now 
sending their own labour-seeking missions into the 
Ruhr, on the look-out for any Italian workers who can 
be induced to come back home—which may well be 
less expensive for Italian industrialists than the 
training of unskilled labour from the Italian south. In 
this article, a correspondent surveys Italy’s achieve- 
ment in-the perspective of the tasks that still lie ahead. 


ITALY’S SURPLUS 





are still working at levels of productivity and remuneration 
far below those of the rest of their compatriots. This is mainly, 
but not exclusively, a problem of ‘southern Italy, and mainly, 
but again not exclusively, a problem of an overcrowded agri- 
culture. Even among those workers who have left the land in 
recent years there are many whose present activities give them 
incomes little if any higher than the minimal ones which farm- 
ing gave them previously. The borderline between employ- 
ment and unemployment is in these and many other cases a 
very thin one. The process of fully integrating the large num- 
bers of underemployed workers into the productive system 
requires a further big expansion of Italian industry and indus- 
trial exports. Italy can and should achieve, for some years to 
come, rates of expansion higher than those of countries 
where no such reserves of labour exist. 

- For many years after the war the view 
prevailed that a capital shortage was the 
factor which limited the pace at which 
this process of absorbing labour reserves 
could take place. More recently this 
view has had to be revised in the light of 
changed circumstances. Italy now has 
access to the international capital market 
on a much larger scale and on better 
terms than were available previously. 
But paradoxically, Italy has on balance 
recently been lending abroad, or adding 
to its gold and foreign exchange reserves 
at a time when its international liquidity 
was already among the highest in the 
world. Encouraged by the boom on the 
Italian Stock Exchange, private foreign 
investments (net of disinvestments) in 
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Italy reached $227 million in 1959 and $445 million in 1960. 
Long-term loans from official and private foreign sources 
amounted to another $207 million in 1959 and $105 million 
last year. Of Italy’s present official reserves (over $3,300 
million at the end of September) $877 million was accumulated 
in the single year 1959, another $127 million was added in 
1960, and a further $291 million in the first nine months of this 
year. The current account surplus in the first nine months of 
this year was $287 million ; this compares with $342 million 
for the whole of 1960 and $755 million in 1959. Last year the 
accrual to the reserves was deliberately checked by the official 
policy of encouraging the Italian commercial banks to play a 
bigger role in financing foreign trade and requiring them to 
liquidate their previous debit balances in convertible curren- 
cies. Italy has become a major centre in the Euro-dollar 
market ; by August 1961 the Italian banks had foreign 
exchange assets of $980 million. But controls on investment 
in foreign securities are being relaxed only very tentatively. 
Italian companies may now buy bonds in other common 
market companies engaged in similar business operations, and 
Italians may now deal in the bonds of international financial 
institutions of which Italy is a member. 

The rising foreign exchange reserves have been the source 
of a big increase in liquidity for the domestic banking system, 
an increase that the Bank of Italy did not at first find it neces- 
sary to offset. However, in the first nine months of this year 
bank liquidity has risen by only $9 million, compared with 
$239 million in the same period of 1960. But the central 
bank has still been willing to grant the commercial banks 
additional discounts and advances when needed. Credit 
conditions have been distinctly easy ever since 1958. For 
some two and a half years the demand for bank loans failed 
to keep pace with the growing supply of bank funds, and the 
banks’ liquidity ratios were exceptionally high. They have 
returned to normal in 1961. Nonetheless, it remains true that 
the high level of the reserves and the strong balance of pay- 
ments should permit Italy to invest much more at home. 

The monetary authorities no longer feel the need to follow 
such a strict credit policy as was adopted over most of the 
1950s. Much also has been done in recent years to improve 
the machinery for making longer-dated capital available to 
the smaller and medium-sized firms. And interest rates, which 
were once high in Italy by the standards of other western 
countries, are no longer so. The Bank of Italy’s discount and 
advances rates are now 33 per cent. Borrowers with first-class 
names can obtain discounts and overdrafts from the com- 
mercial banks at 5 and 7 per cent respectively. And medium- 
term loans are available at under 7 per cent. Certain categories 
of medium-sized borrowers have recently been obtaining 
subsidised medium-term finance at an all-inclusive rate of 
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ITALIAN BANKS’ FOREIGN 
DOMESTIC CUSTOMERS 
(end-month figures in million dollars) 
1959 1960 1961 
Currency - oe ~ 
December June December March 
SNS +s 200050'shs. 0080 51-4 249-1 465-1 478-2 
Rate of interest%y ..... S'4-'2 5t4 5\4 5\4 
in Swiss francs....cccce 337-4 304-7 140-8 147-4 
Rate of interest ....... 414-5! 534-5 5% 5\4 
PIA oc icsenas se 85-0 36:5 13-7 10-0 
Rate of interest ....... 414-5 534-5! 6'4 6'4 
In other currencies...... 95-4 44-2 48:9 53-3 
Rate of interest ....... 5-6! 514-6! 5'4-6'2 514-6! 
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§ per cent, or 3 per cent if investing in the south. The govern- 
ment has also sought to remedy the lack of cheap borrowing 
facilities available to the very small man. It seems clear, 
however, that other factors besides the conditions on which 
capital is obtainable are the limiting influence on a further 
growth in investment. 

Some Italians claim that there is a shortage of private 
entrepreneurship, causing many profitable opportunities for 
domestic investment to go unexploited. And there is much 
talk amongst this group of the need for more state-run 
industry. Among businessmen themselves there have long 
been complaints about the high and increasing burden on 
employers of social security charges, family allowances being 
one of the biggest items. It is apparent, too, that now that 
full or near-full employment has been reached for skilled 
labour, further expansion entails in many cases the shouldering 
by the employer of the costs of training unskilled labour. 
This problem is an acute one at the present stage of Italy’s 
economic development. In some instances it renders labour 
costs perceptibly higher than would appear from looking at 
wage levels alone. Although many labour training schemes of 
an official character are already in existence, some people 
would like to see the government assume still greater responsi- 
bilities in this field. Certain features of the tax system also 
are believed to be holding back expansion, especially of small 
enterprises. Many people, too, blame the monopolistic 
practices alleged to be followed by the big concerns in key 
industries, and are pressing for the early passage of an anti- 
monopoly law. These problems require long study and 
preparation followed by legislation. This may itself be a slow 
process if the constellation of political forces in the Italian 
Parliament continues to make the government’s position weak. 

The failure meanwhile of industrial investment to reach 
its potential maximum is not a reason for suggesting that the 
authorities should use the country’s foreign reserves to finance 
big new public works schemes. A big increase in public 
spending over the next five years is in any case in prospect. 
Part of it is connected with aid to farmers for adjustment to 
the rapidly changing conditions in agriculture, and part with 
the highly necessary programme for improving the country’s 
schools. One should not expect, either, that Italy will try to 
get rid of its.balance of payments surplus by an upward 
revaluation of the lira. Progress towards the solution of its 
main economic problem is bound up with its ability to capture 
a growing share of world export trade in industrial products, 
and Italy cannot afford to weaken its competitive position. 
The appropriate solution for the balance of payments surplus 
is that imports should for some time increase even faster than 
exports as the result of a higher level of domestic investment 
expenditure. Some movement in this direction did in fact 
occur in 1960, when the value of imports reached a level of 
40 per cent higher than that of the previous year. It has not 
continued in 1961 ; imports this year have increased about 
as fast as exports. 

It is clear, finally, that though Italy may temporarily be a 
net exporter of capital, it cannot yet be considered a country 
that can afford to contribute on a very much increased scale, 
and on a long-term basis, to the capital development needs 
of other countries. Sooner or later Italy will need to draw 
on its foreign assets for domestic investment purposes. It may 
be another decade or more yet before its own development 
task has been completed. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








THE EXCHANGES 


Passing Storm 


SUDDEN gust of speculation against 
A sterling blew up at the end of last 
week, and then passed as quickly as it had 
come. Until the middle of last week sterling 
had been strangely unaffected by the 
questions raised at home about the future 
of Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s policy, and particu- 
larly of his pay pause. The first speculative 
selling took place from New York in the 
second half of the week and was attributed 
to the arrival there of the newspapers carry- 
ing reports of the Chancellor’s references to 
the threat of devaluation (references which 
applied to the situation in July rather than 
now, as his officials subsequently pointed 
out). Then on Friday the market was swept 
by a number of rumours, notably a pros- 
pective revaluation of the Italian lira. The 
meeting of the finance ministers and central 
bankers of the common market countries in 
Paris that day was also seen as a disturbing 
influence ; it was rumoured, though sub- 
sequently denied, that these gentlemen 
would “ discuss sterling.” The markets will 
have to get used to such official gatherings : 
another is due at the end of next week when 
finance ministers of Nato meet in Paris, 
and it would indeed be odd if none had a 
word to say about the pound. 

In the atmosphere that suddenly de- 
veloped last Friday selling of sterling was 
substantial—bigger, it seems, than on any 
single day since March. The authorities 
let the rate drop below $2.81 before they 
came in to support sterling ; and when the 
speculation fizzled out this week, accom- 
panied by a convincing denial from Italy, 
the exchange control took dollars back at 
$2.814. Thus the speculators have been 
made to pay for their ride. There is no 
doubt that the official tactic of making 
speculation expensive is an appropriate dis- 
couragement. A similar influence is almost 
certainly responsible for the otherwise inex- 
plicable quiescence of the gold market, 
which at present has rather more stale old 
bulls than eager new bears. Hence the 
unusual conjuncture of widespread distrust 
of both pound and dollar and of disillusion 
too with the fruits of investment in gold. 
This has combined to produce a calm sur- 
face with. a turbulent undercurrent—and 
scares such as that over the lira last weekend 
are the natural result. 


Half Way Back 


rece figures of Britain’s gold 

reserves were broadly what the mar- 
ket expected after last week’s demonstration 
of confidence in repaying a further £50 
million to the International Monetary Fund. 


Even after making this payment the reserves 
rose by £9 million in November, to £1,270 
million. As the calculations in the accom- 
panying table show, the true market inflow 
of £59 million was only about half as large 
as October’s inflow, and was also smaller 
than September’s. But it was still substan- 
tial, and may have owed something to the 
improved current balance of Britain and 
overseas sterling countries with the non- 
sterling area, as well as to an inflow of short- 
term capital—though this was no doubt still 
the bigger influence. 

The reflux of funds since the turn of the 
tide produced by the Chancellor’s measures 
in late July now amounts to around £320 
million—making up almost exactly one half 
the loss in the period of strain in the first 


THE RESERVES AND THE CREDITS 
(£ million) 


Change Basle IMF Other | True 
in credits* credits credits*| flow of 


Reserves | funds* 
Jan.-july.... —278 +320 a: +45 | —643 
August ..... +369 —200 +518 +5 | + 46 
September... + 73-100} + 18 wee | (+ 86) 
October.... — 8 —100 —I5 |(+127) 
November... 4+ 9 2... — SB... | + 59 
Aug.-Nov... +394 -—300 +386 


—10 | +318 


* Some of these figures are taken as the mean 
within a small range of uncertainty. 


seven months of the year. Since end-July, 
the actual reserves have risen by £394 
million. The net amount drawn from the 
Fund is £386 million—£150 million of the 
original drawing of £536 million having 
been repaid—and some £300 million of the 
Basle credits has been repaid to Continental 
central banks, leaving only the £18 million 
that is to be funded into a long-term loan 
to Switzerland. 

The pace of the reflux of funds has clearly 
been slackening—last Friday, December Ist, 
it clearly went into reverse. The margin 
on covered arbitrage between London and 
New York, on the basis of Treasury bills, 
has now virtually disappeared: the further 
rise in the New York bill rate, to 2% per 
cent this week, has not been accompanied 
by a narrowing of the forward margin. The 
rise in the bill rate was partly a result of 
the rise in permitted returns on savings 
deposits in the United States, described on 
page 1026. This had little effect on the 
market in Euro-dollars, as it affected only 
those foreign time deposits of six months or 
more. Most deposits in Euro-dollars are 
for three months or less. The rate this 
week hardened a shade, to 33-% per cent. 
The rise in United States deposit rates cer- 
tainly had a psychological effect, encour- 


aging some operators to ask whether this 
was a forerunner of a general liberalisation 
of Regulation Q. The market in Euro- 
dollars is still active, based essentially not 
on any speculative grounds but on the rela- 
tively wide spread between lending and 
borrowing rates maintained by United 
States banks on their home ground. 


STEEL 


Retrospect and Prospect 


URING the twelve months to the end of 
September crude steel production was 
only just over 13 per cent lower than in the 
previous financial year of most companies in 
the British steel industry, but between 
March and September output was 11 per 
cent lower than the rate during Consett’s 
1960-61 financial year, which unlike the rest 
of the industry ends in March. This different 
time pattern might explain Consett’s sorry 
half year, reported this week ; but it may 
not fully explain the fairly bad results from 
United Steel and South Durham in the year 
to September 30th. Both of these com- 
panies may have done .worse than the 
average. It seems likely that rising costs in 
steel production, -particularly through in- 
creases in coal and fuel oil prices, will have 
reduced margins throughout British steel- 
making: but within the general pattern 
some companies will obviously have done 
better than those reporting this week. 

The financial year ended September 30th 
was made up, for this industry, of a pros- 
perous, or at any rate highly productive 
winter, and a summer in which output fell 
rapidly away to an operating rate more than 
20 per cent below capacity. Output in the 
winter was high partly because up to the 
spring stocks of finished steel in the hands of 
consumers and merchants were rising. 
Indeed, over the financial year of the bulk 
of steel companies there was still a rise in 
steel stocks: these were higher at the end of 
this September than September, 1960. 

It cannot be said, therefore, that con- 
sumers were using more steel than the 
industry managed to sell during the year in 
question: actual consumption in this 1960- 
61 period indeed seems to have been lower 
than in the preceding 1959-60. The stocks 
at end-September again represented about 
124 weeks’ supplies for the whole steel-con- 
suming economy. All that the industry has 
encountered so far, therefore, is a cyclical 
reduction in stocks. If it were now to meet 
a once-for-all adjustment in stocks to a more 
economical level, as has happened in the 
United States, and steel consumption were 
to go on falling as it has done now for 
more than a year, then steelmakers could 
have a yet more uncomfortable twelve 
months before them. 
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IMF PLAN 


En Principe Again? 


HE plan to supplement the resources 
A oad the International Monetary Fund 
which was officially agreed in principle in 
Vienna two and a half months ago is having 
a difficult birth. Dr Jacobsson’s hope that 
the detailed formulation of the plan could 


be left to the executive directors in Washing- . 


ton has not been fulfilled ; the reservations 
felt by Continental countries have been sig- 
nificant enough to necessitate continuous 
reference back to governments. Effective 
progress has in fact been confined to the 
international gatherings in which finance 
ministers and central bankers have found 
themselves together. The meeting of OECD 
last month, which brought Dr Jacobsson to 
Paris, provided the first such occasion ; last 
week’s meeting of finance ministers and 
central bankers of the common market 
countries provided another ; and this is to 
~ be followed next week by the monthly meet- 
ing of the Bank for International Settlements 
in Basle and a meeting of the finance minis- 
ters of Nato countries in Paris. United States 
officials hope that by this Paris meeting the 
finance ministers might be able to initial the 
heads of agreement of the scheme—which 
would bring it just within Dr Jacobsson’s 
target date of December 15th. But it is 
virtually certain that agreement on the final 
form will take a good deal longer. Mean- 
while the Fund’s holdings of common 
market currencies at end-October was no 
more than $775 million. The United States 
quota is $4,125 million. 

The main argument since Vienna has 
been on the degree to which the countries 
that take up new commitments to give 
stand-by credits to the Fund should retain 
formal and separate control over the activa- 
tion and use of those credits. The Con- 
tinental countries, and in particular the 
French and the Dutch, have throughout 
been reluctant to integrate these new faci- 
lities fully into the Fund. Dr Jacobsson and 
the United States—Britain seems to have 
made no effective contribution in this argu- 
ment at any point—have urged strongly that 
while the creditors should have every rea- 
sonable safeguard, this should be given 
through the normal machinery of the Fund. 
It is still not clear who has won this battle 
on where the power should lie. 


IN THE MARKETS 


Another Jolt 


CT Wednesday, equities fell more in a 
single day than at any time since the 
beginning of August. The rally in the week 
before had been a timid affair and failed 
to survive the weekend. Prices began to 
falter under the steady pressure of selling 
and on Wednesday after the shock of no 
interim dividend from Consett Iron they 
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dropped sharply ; the Financial Times index 
lost 5.1 points to 289.9, its lowest point 
since the end of October, and over the week 
to Wednesday’s close The Economist indi- 
cator lost 9.6 points to 347.3, which is less 
than 5 points above the year’s low recorded 
in the middle of October. This new attack 
of nerves was caused by the steel companies’ 
results. Investors were well prepared for 
lower profits and, indeed, only a week earlier 
had begun to wonder whether some of the 
earlier prognostications had not been just 
a little too gloomy. But the Consett deci- 
sion and the reduction in South Durham’s 
dividend dispelled such illusions. 


The fall in profits, in steel and in other 
sectors of British industry, is a factor with 
which the stock market has had to live for 
months. But, however much share prices 
discount company results ahead, their actual 
publication can sometimes come as another 
blow to confidence, especially when the 
market is worried, as it now is, about the 
future of the economy and of sterling. The 
electricity wage award and now, this week, 
the wage increase granted by British Oxy- 
gen have pushed the prospect of relaxation 
of the official restrictions further ahead into 
the distance. Already the market is begin- 
ning to wonder how tough a budget it will 
be in the spring. 

This has had its effect on. gilt-edged 
stocks as well as equities. No one this week 
seemed to be prepared to buy gilt-edged— 
not even the very short dated bonds—and 
the prices of all maturities drifted down. 
This came as something of a blow to the 
authorities’ attempts to groom the short 
end of the market in preparation for a con- 
version issue. As a whole the new issue 
market, in comparison with its activity in 
the autumn, has been quiet ; the fact is that 
there is not much money available for invest- 
ment and lenders call the tune. The Indus- 
trial and Commercial Finance Corporation 
was able, it is true, to place this week £4 
million of a 6} per cent debenture, 1981-84, 
but the stock was issued at 94, which was 
a sufficient discount to attract net funds. 
The issue offers a flat yield of nearly 
£6 13s. per cent and a redemption yield of 
nearly 6; per cent. 


CONSUMER SPENDING 


Levelling Off 


— in the shops centinued to 
decline in October but prices fell also. 
According to the Board of Trade’s final 
estimates of seasonally adjusted sales (1957 
=100), the value fell from 116 in Septem- 
ber to 115 in October but the volume rose 
from 110 to 111. Rounding off to whole 
numbers, however, has exaggerated the 
movements ; more accurately, turnover fell 
by half a point and volume rose half a point. 
Purchasing was brought back, not to the 
record level of July, but to the average level 
of the third quarter. Compared with a year 
earlier, people were buying 4 per cent more 
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food but only about the same amount of 
clothing, durables and other shop goods. 
Durable goods shops expect their business 
to go up in October but this year the rise | 
was less than usual and the seasonally 
adjusted index of this kind of business fell a | 
further five points ; this was, however, a 
smaller decline than in the two previous 
months. Credit sales of household goods 
shops were even further below their July 
peak than the total business of these shops, 
although they were one per cent higher in 
value than a year before, the same as the 
margin in total sales. Outside ordinary 


RETAIL TRADE 


Value of sales 
1957 = 100 


Seasonally adjusted 


retail trade, credit business recovered a little 
in October but nevertheless total instalment 
debt fell by £11 million over the month. 
Figures collected by Hire Purchase Informa- 
tion show that hire purchase sales of new 
cars rose in November by 226 to 9,469. 
This was a larger number of contracts than 
were made last year ; but credit sales of used _ 
cars were some 8,000 short of the Novem- 
ber, 1960, figure. The effect of the credit 
squeeze on spending may well by now have 
come to anend. But there seems no indi- 
cation that food retailers are losing any of 
their extra custom. 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


Sideslip or Tailspin? 


Pe of 236 companies reporting in 
November were dominated by the 
experience of the motor industry and its 
suppliers in the financial year to the end 
of last July. This motor group included 
BMC, Rootes, Rover, S. Smith and Joseph 
Lucas, and its trading profits fell by over 
37 per cent ; it is not surprising, therefore, 
that the trading profits of all the companies 
fell by nearly 10 per cent. Of the other 
industrial groups with a weighty influence 
on the November profit figures, iron and 
stee] and electrical manufacturing showed 4 
slight improvement, thanks respectively to 
the good results of Tube Investments and 
EMI. Brewing profits were also higher, 
reflecting the rise in beer consumption and 
increased beer prices. But the profits of the 
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widely spread engineering group were a little 
lower and so were the profits of the 
chemical group, in which Fisons reported 
smaller earnings and Glaxo bigger ones. 
These results, for a single month and 
dominated by the particular experience of 
the car industry, afford only limited ground 
for comparison between the fall of 10 per 
cent and the rise reported in October and in 
the quarter that ended on September 3oth. 
But, as the stock exchange is well aware, 
profits of British industry as a whole are 
sliding down. It is particularly disturbing 
for investors that heavy depreciation pro- 
visions, reflecting the installation of new 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 
(£ million) 
236 Companies Previous Latest 


reporting in November year year 
Trading profit .......... 224:3 202-7 


Gross PIORE” sche iecsees 171-5 145-5 
Net equity earnings*..... 79-9 65-8 
Net ordinary dividends... 33-9 35-0 
Times covered .......e00. 2:4 1-9 
Net equity assets ........ 810-7 885-6 
Gross profit/net assets..... 21-2% 16-4% 
Net earnings/net assets.... 9:9% 7°4% 


* After deducting non-recurring credits. 


equipment in earlier years, and the continu- 
ing high rate of tax, affected in the latest 
year by the increase in profits tax, are 
whittling down the amounts available for 
distribution. Thus in November a fall of 
10 per cent in trading profits works its way 
through to a fall of 15 per cent in gross 
profits before tax and then to a fall of 
nearly 18 per cent in net equity earnings. 
Ordinary dividends, paid on more capital, 
were slightly up and, as a result, the 
earnings cover came down with quite a 
bump. Restraint, even without the Chan- 
cellor’s request, has to be the order of the 
day, especially for companies with invest- 
ment plans still to complete. For the longer 
term, no less worrying is the further 
evidence that the rates of return on capitail 
employed continue to fall. Because of the 
under-utilisation of capacity in the motor 
industry, the decline in these returns in 
November is probably sharper than the aver- 
age for British industry ; but no investor 
can look at these industrial averages without 
concern. 


MOTORS 


Low Sales, Higher Prices 


po decision to increase the price of 
its cars by from £6 to £17 is oddly 
timed, Sales on the home market have 
now been depressed for three months run- 
ning. November seems likely to show the 
same sales as October, about 43,000, while 
December is traditionally the worst month 
of the year. And Ford has seen its share 
of the market fall since the summer, when 
It was getting over 30 per cent of sales. 
The growing popularity of the BMC 
baby cars has eaten deep into the sales of 
the Popular and is eroding those of the 
Anglia. In September the Minis accounted 
for nearly a fifth of all the cars sold in 
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Britain and about half of BMC’s sales ; their 
sales had risen by more than a fifth since 
September, 1960, while those of the 
Popular seem to have fallen by nearly two- 
thirds. And if one takes the Anglia and 
its BMC counterparts, the Austin Ago and 
Morris Minor 1000, their sales together fell 
by nearly 40 per cent over this year. The 
Classic has saved Ford from a serious fall 
in sales. Some 2,000 were sold in Sep- 
tember, more than an eighth of the medium- 
sized car market. 





These changes in the car market explain 
why-one Ford dealer, Zenith Motors, is 
offering to take anything in part exchange 
for a Popular—the sort of indirect price 
cutting that most British dealers abhor, 


though makers welcome. It also explains 
why BMC was so anxious to make its baby 
cars more profitable, whether by straight 
price increases or by introducing its more 
expensive versions ; and why the workers 
making the Minor 1000 body are now on 
short time. But the situation makes the 
Ford price increases all the harder to under- 
stand. What they mean as a measure of 
the pressure of costs on car manufacturers 
this year has also been seen in the BMC 
results. This makes the arguments for 
higher margins strong enough to override 
fears of losing more sales. 


ADVERTISING 


Expenditure Falters 


—_ enquiries from advertisers, it 
appears, have brought reassurances 
from the commercial television companies 
that any proved reduction in audiences as a 
result of the current actors’ strike will be 
matched by a reduction in “ spot” rates. 
The Television Audience Measurement 
figures (which appear with a timelag of 
about a fortnight) at present show a down- 
ward shift in the popularity of a number of 
ITV programmes, but this is so far held to 
be due to other factors, such as changes in 
timing of programmes, rather than to any 
state of emergency in Ward ro. 
Compensation for fluctuations in the size 
of audiences is a principle already recognised 
by some television companies, who offer 
rates “per million ‘homes reached ”— 
calculated according to the subsequent 
TAM-rating for the period of the commer- 
cial concerned, TAM has the advantage of 
exactitude within its known limits—it 
records the times when a small but 
“typical” sample of sets are switched on 
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and off, but of course offers no guarantee 
that all members of these households have 
actually looked at any particular commercial. 
And advertisers are beginning to become 
more conscious generally. of the snags 
involved in reaching any given section of the 
public. More thorough techniques of 
audience research are slowly being evolved 
—the very word “ audience” may be an 
over-statement of the degree of advertise- 
ment awareness of some TV-owning 
households. 

This more sceptical attitude may partly 
explain why the still increasing sums spent 
on television advertising have begun to level] 
off. In the third quarter of this year, 
according to the Statistical Review of 
Independent Television Advertising, 24.7 
per cent more money (a total of 
£20,239,000) was spent by TV advertisers 
compared with the same three months 
of last year, but nearly half this in- 
crease was accounted for by the tax on the 
revenue of the programme contractors—. 
which has been passed on in its entirety to 
advertisers. Setting aside the tax, the 
increase was 12.7 per cent—whereas the 
increase of this period in 1960 over the 
previous year was 34.1 per cent. With 
ITA’s coverage now not far from complete, 
on the present network at least, further in- 
creases in TV advertising expenditure will 
soon depend almost entirely on increases in 
rates charged. With TV-ownership nearing 
saturation point, these are not likely to go 
up with the steep steps of earlier years. 

The slackening in the rate of increase on 
the television side is coupled with an actual 
decline in press advertising, which has been 
in progress since the second quarter of the 
year (comparing each quarter with 1960). 
Advertising in the press in July, August and 


September cost £27,983,000, a 3 per cent 


drop below the same months of 1960. If 
these tendencies continue it is doubtful 
whether the total spent on all kinds of adver- 
tising will reach the record {£500 million 
forecast for 1961. 


FLOUR MILLING 


Getting Together 


oa is a fair description of the 
present state of the flour milling and 
baking industry, which since the scramble 
by the millers to tie up distributive outlets 
under their own control has become increas- 
ingly dominated by the big groups, which 
include the Co-operative movement as well 
as Ranks, Associated British Foods and 
Spillers. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the biggest miller, Ranks, is to merge with 
the fifth biggest, Hovis-McDougall. The 
two undertakings are complementary in the 
sense that Ranks is an unspecialised miller 
with a large number of retail outlets under 
its control while Hovis-McDougall is a 
specialised miller whose branded products 
sell throughout the baking and grocery 
trades and which possesses few retail out- 
lets of its own. The two groups obviously 
sense the poss.bility of economies in dis- 
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tribution and production and hope for more 
rapid growth in combination. 

The fact that the merger has been 
prompted by trading reasons is reflected in 
the terms. Ranks offers three ordinary 
shares for every five Hovis-McDougall 
ordinary shares and one 6 per cent pre- 
ference share for one Hovis-McDougall 53 
per cent preference share. As Ranks 
ordinaries stand at 28s, 9d., the value im- 
puted to Hovis-McDougall of 17s. 3d. 
which offers little advance on the pre-bid 
price of 16s. 6d. But, as the directors expect 
to be able to pay 14 per cent on the enlarged 
capital, ordinary shareholders in Hovis- 
McDougall gain a third in income. They will 
own about 35 per cent of the combined 
equity though Hovis-McDougall will con- 
tribute initially no more than about 27 per 
cent of the combined equity earnings. But 
this may not be an unreasonable price for 
a big miller to pay in order to get bigger. 


GAS 


A Simpler Way 


| the British gas industry wants to store 
gas underground it needs, as was men- 
tioned in these columns last week, a private 
bill to do it. This means, simply, that 
after a long time the law of capture has 
come home to English soil, This law, which 
in passing has done huge and enduring harm 
to the efficiency of the development of oil 
production in the United States, derives 
from rulings in British common law that 
whatever flees to and is found on—or 
under—the property of any landowner 
belongs to him. These rulings, adopted 
since 1889 in the United States, have been 
interpreted to mean that petroleum belongs 
to the landowner under whose property it 
happens to be found, regardless of where it 
may have come from. Oil is fugacious 


(which means it flees) like game ; it crosses | 


the frontiers of ownership without noticing. 
So, for that matter, does gas. 

What this implies is that if the Gas 
Council finds an aquifer—which the late 
James Thurber would probably have called 
a dome-shaped thing underground with 
water coming in the bottom—empty enough 
to store a lot of gas, it has to be careful 
that storing it will not mean giving the gas 
away. As the state of the law stands, it 
might have to purchase all the land above 
this aquifer in order to acquire legal right 
to all the gas that it pumps underground. 
As the law stands, too, anyone who owns 
land above this storage who is ornery and 
perspicacious enough to drill his own well 
down can have the gas underneath his land 
free ; indeed, he would own it, even if the 
gas board only pumped it down yesterday. 
Landowners in the area have been informed 
of the gas industry’s proposals ; they may 
not have been informed of the rights they 
will be expected to give away, even if these 
rights are worth nothing as yet. 

Because the oil under your neighbour’s 
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property is your own oil if you can tap it 
under your property, hundreds of thousands 
of unnecessary oilwells have been drilled 
in the United States during the last seventy 
years. This offset drilling has wasted much 
of the production that might economically 
have been achieved from many American 
oilfields. The property rights that brought 
this about eventually made necessary an 
elaborate system of state control of oil pro- 
duction in the United States, which nowa- 
days has to be backed by an equally 
elaborate system of import restriction in 
order to keep America’s oil industry viable 
(indeed pretty profitable). It has moreover 
given employment these many years (which 
should be enough justification for any law) 
to General Ernest O. Thompson of Amarillo 
and the Texas Railroad Commission. 
Against this colourful background of history, 
the approach of a British nationalised indus- 
try to this legal situation can only be 
described as insensitive, if not brutal. It 
finds the British common law of capture in- 
convenient. So it simply plans to change it. 


EXPORT FINANCE 


More Kites 


URTHER pointers to a new move on ex- 

port finance have been discernible in 
the past ten days. In the House of Lords 
debate on the routine Export Guarantees 
Bill on Thursday of last week, Earl Walde- 
grave, the Government spokesman, referred 
pointedly to “ the most active review ” that 
is proceeding within the Government: 

I am advised that the matter of an Export- 
Import Bank, of a financial institution, of 
financial credit and of varying rates for 
export finance, are very much under review 
at this moment and in the light of what 
other countries are doing. 

The second pointer was to be seen at the 
conference of exporters at Eastbourne, 
where Mr Macartney-Filgate of Lazards 
mooted the possibility of a fixed rate on bank 
finance for exporters, to help them quote 
fixed terms to their customers. This ques- 
tion is now being considered by the clear- 
ing banks, as well as by the merchant banks, 
and it seems that it is not necessarily depen- 
dent on concomitant fixed rate facilities for 
the banks themselves at the Bank of England 
—though the project will of course be dis- 
cussed with the Bank. If the clearing banks 
did decide to give exporters this facility 
the level of the fixed rate seems likely to be 
between 5 and 6 per cent. This would be 
rather above the average of the past few 
years, but in present circumstances many 
people would think it helpful for the ex- 
porter. 

The third indication of moves afoot may 
be seen in a change at the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department, where Mr L. J. 
Menzies has been replaced as secretary by 
Mr A. E. Percival, hitherto an under- 
secretary in the department. Mr Menzies, 
who was seconded from the Bank of Eng- 
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land in 1958 for a temporary period while 
the new administrative status of ECGD was 
being run in, is now returning to the Bank 
as an adviser—with special responsibility 
for export finance. Mr Menzies is personally 
believed to favour a new export finance 
corporation, though no doubt his inclination 
would be for a body set up and financed 
by the existing City institutions themselves, 
The danger in this course, as the experience 
of ICFC, CDFC and the rest shows, is that 
the shareholders will quickly neglect their 
charge. The Government should not close 
its mind to an independent institution able 
to borrow in the market with. gilt-edged 
status or if need be direct from the Govern- 
ment. The important thing is not the ideo- 
logical colour of the financing channel but 
to get the money into it. 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Insiders’ Confidence 


= week Dr Verwoerd and Sir Roy 
Welensky collected more than just rain 
in their caps. South Africa has received two 
ten-year loans equivalent to £93 million for 
railway and electric power developments 
from the World Bank, and a loan of £3} 
million for a period of two years, with the 
possibility of one year’s extension, from the 
Deutsche Bank. On Thursday the South 
African Reserve Bank felt able to cut its 
Bank rate from 5 to 43 per cent, reversing 
the move of last May. The Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, in turn, is 
to receive a loan of £5.1 million from the 
Anglo American Corporation and another 
of £4 million from the British South Africa 
Company. 

Sir Roy has described his loans as demon- 
strations of “ confidence in the Federation,” 
as in a sense they are. The demonstration 
would have been still more impressive if 
the money was coming from outside the 
Federation. Sir Roy is, in fact, funding the 
Federation’s debts. The loans made by both 
companies for the Kariba dam project will 
soon start maturing and the BSA loan is 
deliberately designed to cover its maturing 
bonds. The Anglo American loan of £5.1 
million, while not tied directly to the matur- 
ing £10 million lent for the Kariba project, 
will nonetheless help to meet it, spread as 
it is over thirteen years. 


South Africa’s reserves, which this week 
reached £124 million, have already bene- 
fited from a current account surplus that 
is expected to reach £85 million this year 
against £11 million in 1960. The loans will 
give them another boost. However, the 
Deutsche Bank loan is basically a medium 
term credit, roughly parallel to a £33 mil- 
lion loan made by a group of Italian bankers 
in October, and the World Bank loan is de- 
cidedly on the short side. The republic’s 
financial headache is unlikely to be solved 
by these short-term palliatives. But like Sit 
Roy the South Africans are successfully 
keeping the wolf at bay: Dr De Kock, 
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EXPANDING 


WITH (CFO 


MORE PERMANENT CAPITAL 
is a prerequisite of expansion 


ICFC, with 16 years’ experience, is expert 
in providing the right form of capital— 
long-term loans and/or share capital—to 
match management initiative 


Shareholders: 
The English & Scottish Banks 





‘CAPITAL FOR BUSINESS’ will be sent 
on request 


Industrial 

& Commercial 
kinance 
Corporation 
Limited 


LONDON 

7 Drapers’ Gardens, EC2 
National 8621/5 

and branches in industrial centres 











The advice 
of the City 


is freely 


available 





As an issuing house, The Charterhouse 
Finance Corporation, Limited deals 
with all problems of capital raising and 
reconstruction that may affect existing 
public companies and those considering 
a Stock Exchange quotation. As a 
member of The Charterhouse Group, 
it can make available the advice and 
range of services offered by its associated 
companies in the Group. 


THE 


CHARTERHOUSE 


FINANCE CORPORATION LIMITED 


30 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


A MEMBER OF THE CHARTERHOUSE GROUP 


TGa CG7C 

























Give the finest 
of fine 


Jamaica Cigars 


LA TROPICAL 


DE LUXE 


Binest faumucn Cngars | 








FOR MILDNESS AND CHARACTER 


Sole Importers: LAMBERT & BUTLER 


LT6s8 
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We 
sell 
clothes 
too 


Everyone knows the Moss Bros Hire Service—it how- 
ever is only part of our business. We sold clothes long 
before we hired them. In fact, for over 100 years, Moss 
Bros have been selling evening wear of the finest quality. 
Full evening dress £39.11.0. Dinner suit £32.15.0. Either 
can be hired for £2.10.0. 


MOSS BROS 


COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 


THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Open Thursdays till 7 p.m. 
Nearest station Leicester Square 
Branches throughout the country 
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governor of the Reserve Bank, has said that 
a substantial portion of the £50 million of 
external debts maturing in 1962 “ will be 
covered by renewals or new loans.” 


VISCOUNT AIRLINER 


Red China Chooses 


T is possible to read too much into the 

decision of Red China to buy six 
Viscount airliners from the British Aircraft 
Corporation for perhaps £4 million ; even 
so, it ranks as one of the most surprising 
developments of the year in civil aviation. 
Negotiations began in August, with ‘the 
Chinese showing a marked interest in the 
Vanguard airliner which had: by then gone 
out of production. BAC salesmen managed 
to steer them away from this and back to 
the Viscount, which had the great advantage 
from the Chinese point of view of being a 
fully proved and still reasonably modern 
design. Talks ranged from as few as five to 
as many as §0 aircraft, and BAC is still 
unsure whether the order now signed repre- 
sents a trial batch or if it is all that the 
Chinese have decided they can afford. 


Throughout the talks, no indication was 
given of where the Chinese intend to fly the 
aircraft or what kind of performance they 
wished of them. © The only airport the 
Chinese serve outside the Soviet block is 
Rangoon, and the development of internal 
air services takes precedence over inter- 
national links with Moscow and Korea. The 
backbone of the present Chinese fleet is the 
Soviet-built, piston-engined [Ilyushin 14 
holding a maximum of 30 passengers ; this 
presumably is the aircraft that the bigger, 
faster Viscounts are intended to replace. 
The Chinese also have a fair number of 
Soviet-built equivalents of the DC 3, and 
a few of the new turbo-prop Ilyushin 18s. 
These aircraft are roughly equivalent both 
in looks and performance to the big Lock- 
heed Electra and like that aircraft seem to 
be having considerable. teething - troubles. 
These teething troubles might have 
prompted the Chinese to look outside 
Russia for new aircraft. But it seems 
more likely ‘that they have not so much 
openly snubbed the Soviet aircraft industry 
as gone abroad for a particular type of air- 
craft for which there is no Soviet-built 
equivalent. China is not the first communist 
country to have shown interest in the 
Viscount, but sales have ustially foundered 
on the question of payment. But whatever 
the motive, Pekin man seems to be behaving 
remarkably like Economic Man. 


SILVER 


Off Stage 


A expected, much of the excitement 
. k surrounding the cessation of sales of 
silver by the United States Treasury has 
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already evaporated. Producers who were 
withholding silver from the market have 
released some of it, but most of the many 
speculative purchases made in the busy 
months before silver won its freedom have 
obviously not yet been undone. Business 
in London is said to be less than over- 
whelming, though many people are 
evidently keen to be kept informed about 
prices. On the whole, prices have increased 
only fractionally since last week: spot silver 
in London strengthened to 853d. a fine 
ounce (well below the peak prices paid last 
week) ; in New York the price was raised 
on Wednesday from 100} to 101} cents 
an ounce. 


Until the existing tax on transfers of 
silver is repealed, speculative transactions 
in the United States are inhibited. It is 
now known that on the night that official 
sales of silver were suspended the US 
Treasury’s “free stock” comprised 29 mil- 
lion ounces. It was thought that it would 
take about nine days to meet the Treasury’s 
remaining commitments to sell silver which 
will reduce this stock to 22 million ounces. 
According to the US Treasury the world is 
“ currently consuming ” more than 300 mil- 
lion ounces of silver a year for industrial, 
artistic and coinage purposes. . Production 
is said to be 235 million ounces and the 
“gap” judged to be about 65 million 
ounces, which will now be narrowed by sus- 
pension by the US Treasury of the minting 
of newly mined silver. 


INDEPENDENT AIRLINES 


Winter’s Chill 


RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS has made it 

known that the corporation intends to 
appeal against at least some of the new 
routes awarded last week by the Air Trans- 
port Licensing Board to three of the bigger 
independent airlines. This spells several 
extra months of uncertainty for their 
managements before it becomes clear how 
much competition the Government intends 
to permit in the air. The number of air- 
lines in a position to provide that competi- 
tion is rapidly dwindling. The alarming 
feature about recent failures among the 
smaller airlines is that those which have 
gone out of business this winter were 
operators of regular scheduled services, and 
might have been expected to have a broader 
basis than those depending exclusively on 
what they could pick up by way of holiday 
and charter business. Last week another 
small scheduled airline, BKS Air Trans- 
port, asked for the appointment of two 
managing receivers. 


There is a good chance at the moment 
that the biggest creditors of BKS, namely 
the banks and the oil companies, will be 
prepared to help the company over its 
present bad patch until néxt summer when 
traffic can be expected to pick up. A feeling 
persists that the troubles of BKS and other 
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small airlines already out of business might 
be non-recurring, because they arose partly 
from sharp price-cutting last summer by 
airlines that-are now dead, and partly from 
delays. in getting licences for next year’s 
holiday traffic while the licensing board in- 
vestigates in once-and-for-all detail each 
applicant’s resources. It remains to be seen 
whether all the creditors also see matters 
in the same light. It may be possible to 


‘solve BKS’s short-term. difficulties ; but in 


the long term neither this nor any other 
airline of similar size can acquire stability 
without resources bigger than they are likely 
to earn from day-to-day profits. Either these 
smail airlines will have to find backers, 
though on a less ambitious scale than the 
backing given by. the shipping companies 
to Cunard-Eagle or British United Airways ; 
or they will have to merge among them- 
selves and achieve greater efficiency by 
doubling up their operations. 


UNIT TRUSTS 


Attracting the Trustees 


Be his statement to the second annua! 
meeting of the Association of Unit 
Trust Managers this week, Mr Kenneth 
Cole, who has succeeded the late Sir Oscar 
Hobson as chairman, pointed to the increas- 


ing interest being taken in unit trusts by 
trustees. This follows the inclusion of unit 


trusts among the wider range of investments 
as defined in the Trustee Investment Act, 
1961. It may well be part of the reason for 
the notably good performance by the unit 
trust movement in recent months with sales 
of units regularly exceeding repurchases in 


‘the face of a decline in share prices. But 


clearly the surface has so far only been 
scratched for trustees are in no hurry 
to enter the equity markets at the 
moment. 


Now following the example of the M & 
G group, Unicorn Securities has launched 
another trust fund specifically designed for 
trustees. A feature of the new Intrust Fund 
is the close link between the managers and 
the trustees, Royal Exchange Assurance. 
The latter has a long experience in trust 
administration and it will be brought in as 
a consultant on the fund’s investment policy. 
Initially about 25 per cent of the portfolio 
will be in preference shares and the rest in 
equities, with about 88 per cent in overseas 
companies in which direct investment is not 
permitted by the Trustee Act. The port- 
folio is designed to provide potential income 
growth for life tenants. while providing 
stability and long-term capital growth pro- 
spects for the remaindermen. At the initial 
price of 20s. the estimated gross yield is 5 
per cent. Not surprisingly the initial -in- 
vestment of £500 is much lerger than is 
usual in a unit trust. It seems clear that one 
of the early purchasers of the units will be 
the Royal Exchange Assurance, as it regards 
them as suitable investments for some of 
the trusts it manages. 
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CHEMICALS 
Poison on the Farm 


To report* of the special committee set 
up to investigate the repercussions of 
using toxic farm chemicals is disturbing. 
It is not frightening in the sense that it un- 
covered any major threat to health that was 
not already known and guarded against. 
What is disconcerting is to read laconic 
accounts of chemicals used for a year or so 
and then passing out of favour because they 
were too dangerous to handle (i.e. incon- 
venient to use) or killed too many other 


* Toxic Chemicals in Agriculture and’ Food 
Storage. HMSO. 4s. 6d 


Lessons from Eastbourne 


T= main conclusion that emerged from 

the gathering of industrial top brass 
assembled by the Export Council for 
Europe at Eastbourne last week was that 
there are opportunities for expanding 
British exports in almost every country 
of western Europe. In the third quarter 
of this year exports were 20 per cent 
higher than a year before ; from the talk 
at Eastbourne there seemed little doubt 
that similar growth is possible next year. 
Whether in the virgin markets of southern 


France, where British goods are virtually ° 


unknown because of past quota restric- 
tions, or in the fiercely competitive Swiss 
market, or in western Germany where 
British goods are already making great 
headway, the chances are there for those 
who seek them. And with the possibility 
that tariffs between Britain and the Conti- 
nent will fall by 50 per cent at the end 
of next year, the time to get a foothold 
is now. 

Two other themes were also a constant 
accompaniment to this leitmotiv. Agents 
are not enough ; the way to get and keep 
markets is for top management to go there 
regularly. Markets and products must be 
selected, too. For the small firm in par- 
ticular—the message came again and again 
—an intensive effort on a first-class pro- 
duct in a single market can be more re- 
warding than a weaker effort on a broader 
front. 

Not all the messages of the Eastbourne 
gathering were as clear as this. The irre- 
pressible Mr Stanley, chairman of Pye 
Radio, appointed himself a kind of censor 
of other people’s export subsidies. He 
was particularly pungent on the subject 
of Italian and Irish ones (Mr Stanley has 
factories in both countries, so he knows). 
Wisely it was agreed that the remedy was 
not to ask for more export subsidies here, 
but to get the Government to attack other 
people’s. But even this is not so easy in 
the case of west Germany’s rebate on turn- 
over tax, the cause of much debate. In 
general this is equivalent to the exemption 
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things besides the pest they were intended 
to combat. “ Surely these drawbacks could 
have been discovered before the chemical 
was put on the market and not after ? 


Lack of evidence on the side-effects or 
the long-term results of the new and ever 
growing list of chemicals used on the farm 
against diseases, weeds, insécts and animal 
pests is another disturbing aspect of the 
report. It also happens to be the most 
difficult aspect of these chemicals to in- 
vestigate. Much sympathy will go to the 
authors’ suggestion that it is the lazy farmer 
who gets the chemist to do his dirty work 
for him ; good husbandry, proper cultiva- 
tion and crop rotation, and careful selection 
control pests better than any dressing or 
spray can do, and they never grow immune 


from purchase tax which British exports 
enjoy ; but in certain cases more turn- 
over tax may be refunded than has been 
paid, and then rebate becomes subsidy. 
The only final solution to this kind of 
problem appeared to be a harmonisation 
of indirect taxation—a remote prospect. 

Industry, however, is also concerned 
with another kind of national difference— 
the appalling problem of varying standards 
which arose in the discussion of almost 
every industry at Eastbourne. British tele- 
vision sets have made small headway— 
despite being first on the scene—because 
the Continent uses 625 lines instead of 405. 
Trade in household electrical appliances 
is cramped by the fact that every single 
Scandinavian country has different safety 
regulations. Regulations for heavy elec- 
trical plant and transmission equipment are 
different, too. Trade in food is restricted 
by varying health regulations on colouring. 
The low British rail gauge limits the entire 
export trade. All this is quite apart from 
language and the vast problem of metres 
v feet and inches which touches every 
industry. 

Most revealing of all the discussions at 
Eastbourne was that on transport. Road 
transport and aircraft came out relatively 
well. But there were ferocious attacks by 
traders and industrialists on the older 
organisations—the railways, the ports and 
the customs authorities. One importer 
from Hamburg delivered a formidable 
attack on the Port of London bottle-neck, 
pointing out that the delivery of orders 
often took 24 days compared to ten in his 
grandfather’s time. The shortage of rail 
trucks suitable for carrying exports to the 
Continent—a handicap known since 1947 
—was the subject of another bitter attack. 
And it became clear that one important 
factor in the congestion at British ports is 
the fact that goods often have to wait— 
perhaps for days—until documents arrive 
to be cleared by customs. No Continental 
customs authority inflicts the same dis- 
ability on its exporters. 
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to these measures. As an alternative, the 
committee suggests a long list of investiga- 
tions required into the side effects of 
lavishly blanketing soil and plants with 
chemicals that must be powerfully lethal 
if they are to destroy organisms that are 
exceedingly difficult to kill. But this 
research will be slow and expensive ; and 
there seems in the meantime no alternative 
to the old trial and error process that has 
at least pushed into limbo some of the most 


objectionable of the chemicals introduced 


in the fifties. 


CANALS 


Closing Them Down 


HE latest round of canal closures has 
‘roe come beforé Parliament for ap- 
proval, at the same time as it is considering 
the Transport Bill. The bill does not end 
the legal obligation to ‘maintain canals in 
navigable condition, which now rests on the 
British Transport Commission and_ will 
under the bill descend on the Inland Water- 
ways Authority. It will still need parlia- 
mentary approval for any closures it may 
wish to make. But the authority will be 
given a breathing space in which to consider 
the canals it wishes to close ; until 1967 it 
will be spared judicial proceedings—to 
which its legal obligations now make it 
liable—requiring it to make navigable any 
canal which is now unnavigable but has not 
been closed. In the next five years it will 
have to work out a policy for closures which 
will stop the losses on” canals—now 
£600,000 a year—for it, like the railways, 
is supposed to be turning itself into a profit- 
able undertaking by 1967. 


This might seem a relatively simple pro- 
position for canals ; on the face of it, all 
that needs to be done is to close the five- 
sixths of the canals that now lose money, and 
retain the sixth that show a profit—one of 
£164,000 in 1960. But the profit from these 
canals has been falling steadily ; it was 
£375,000 in 1955. And there is no more 
redoubtable lobby than the Inland Water- 
ways Association, which will fight to the 
death any proposals that would deprive its 
members of their right to sail over otherwise 
deserted canals. Canals are physically more 
difficult to shut down than railways ; often 
they serve as drains or water supplies for 
farmers, so a closed canal has to be kept 
water-tight—even if locks can be replaced 
by weirs and bridges by culverts. But water 
can be sold, or canals themselves sold for 
use as reservoirs; the Inland Waterways 
Authority will have the power to do its best 
to exploit such new uses for them, 


COTTON 


Under Review 


RICES of raw cotton have not changed 
much in the past few months, but 
buyers’ attitudes to them recently under- 
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A year ago a new symbol made its appearance on the industrial scene—the emblem of 
Engineering Finance Limited. It heralded a new method of financing major items of industrial 
equipment over a period related to their useful working life. 

Since then EFL has helped many companies to improve their competitive status—some by 
comparatively modest re-tooling exercises, others by big-scale development projects running into 
six figures. For all of them, this new method of machine life finance has meant that they 

are better able to meet the challenge of competition, at home and abroad, now and in the future. 
If you have a re-equipment problem perhaps Engineering Finance can help you too. We will 

be pleased to send you a booklet giving fuller details. | 


Bl ENGINEERING FINANCE LIMITED 





29 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 
A MEMBER OF THE UDT GROUP OF COMPANIES 
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went a significant revision. Succeeding 
estimates of the United States’ cotton crop 
raised its likely level ; according to a recent 
forecast by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the current crop at 143 mil- 
lion bales was expected to be about 
200,000 bales higher than last season’s. 
American consumption was expected to rise 
to 8.8 million bales but exports to fall 
rather precipitately to 54 million bales. The 
carryover at the end of the season would 
therefore increase by 400,000 bales to 7.6 
million bales. But frost intervened at the 
end of November when the movement of 
the crop was progressing well and enlivened 
dealings in raw cotton in Liverpool. Spot 
supplies of American I-inch cotton rose 10 
points to 24.20d. a lb ; the price had been 
unaltered since the spring. 

American exports of raw cotton have been 
losing ground to so-called “outside 
growths ”—exports from Middle Eastern, 
African and Latin American countries. One 
extreme view is that if the United States 
continues to subsidise its raw cotton exports 
to the tune of 84 cents a lb it will gradually 
lose all its market to these competitors ; if 
it does not do so prices will rise sharply 
and it would lose its markets even more 
rapidly. Its own cotton manufacturers who 
pay the high unsubsidised domestic price 
for raw cotton are at a substantial dis- 
advantage when competing with imported 
cotton manufactures. When countries such 
as Spain get American cotton on favourable 
terms, the case against exports of cotton 
manufactures from those countries to in- 
dustrialised countries like Britain who have 
a sick manufacturing industry of their own 
to protect is strengthened. Last week Britain 
negotiated a “ voluntary ” reduction in im- 
ports of Spanish cotton. 

The American cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry wants duties on the raw cotton 
content of imported manufactures to com- 
pensate for the higher domestic price. 
Japan and Hongkong naturally object to this 
proposal. Since the price support pro- 
gramme for cotton growers in the 1962-63 
season has not yet been settled, and it has 
been suggested that supports and export 
subsidies might be lowered, or cotton left 
to find its own level, the present American 
policy can fairly be accused of causing con- 
siderable dislocation and confusion. But 
thanks to a fall in production outside the 
United States, particularly in India, Mexico 
and Egypt, America’s hold on the export 
market might be strengthened this season, 
despite a possible reduction in demand by 
consumers. Egypt’s crop of long-staple 
cotton has been so severely nibbled by leaf 
worm that new supplies will be reduced by 
about one third and fears of a large surplus 
of long-staple cotton have been dispelled. 
Prices have not risen far, but are strengthen- 
ing. The irony of the present situation is 
that Egypt which has been attempting to 
export more of its cotton direct to western 
buyers to lessen its dependence on the com- 
munist block has now arranged to import a 
large quantity of American medium and 
short-staple cotton. 
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NORTH ATLANTIC TRAVEL 
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Straws in the Air 


TT. have been signs during the past 
two months that air traffic on the North 
Atlantic picked up noticeably once the sum- 
mer holiday season was over, but experience 
varies too much between airlines to predict 
that business is back to the buoyancy that 
airlines consider “ normal.” Pan-American 
aroused optimism by announcing last week 
that during October its North Atlantic busi- 
ness jumped 30 per cent compared with the 
year before ; Trans-World Airways showed 
a more modest increase of 8 per cent, and 
BOAC one of 14 per cent. The alarming 
feature of what would otherwise be a com- 
mendable performance by BOAC is the fact 
that the whole of its increase is accounted 
for by traffic between this country and 


Canada. The passengers carried between 


here and the United States were actually 
15 per cent fewer than the year before, and 
BOAC’s traffic on this specific route shows a 
13 per cent drop this summer and autumn 
compared with last. This is significantly 
worse than the out-turn for air traffic on this 
route as a whole, and a rocket is likely to 
be placed under BOAC’s salesmen as a 
result. 

The so-called “North Atlantic slump ” 
cannot be taken on its face value. In the 
first place, it is not strictly a slump. Traffic 
increased by roughly 120,000 passengers, 
nearly 8 per cent, in the first nine months 
of the year, and was up more than 3 per 
cent in October, though the early indica- 
tions are that November bookings may not 
have been so good. In the second place, the 
existence of “too many seats chasing too 
few passengers” need not of itself spell 
financial disaster. The outstanding feature 
of the big jets operated now by most air- 
lines on this route is that they can fly half- 
empty and still show a profit. The airlines, 
when they put on so many extra flights this 
year, gambled on this aspect of jet opera- 
tion ; and if traffic had increased as they 
expected (it rose 25 per cent last year, so 
that 15 or 20 per cent this year would have 
been regarded as “normal”) they would 
have shown considerable profit in spite of the 
empty seats. Excluding flights to Canada, 
where traffic has been good throughout the 
year, it looks as if seven airlines, Pan 
American, TWA, SAS, Alitalia, Lufthansa 
and the Irish and Israeli airlines may have 
been consistently carrying the kind of loads 
that should show them a profit—the two last 
airlines having done-best of all. This is 
partly borne out by the good financial results 
reported by Pan American for the first nine 
months of the year; but not every airline 
runs a Cape Canaveral or owns chains of 
hotels so the comparison is not, perhaps, a 
fair one. Six other airlines, Air France, 
BOAC, Air India, Iberia of Spain, Sabena 
and Swissair seem to have carried too little 
traffic to break even; the Dutch airline 
KLM appears to have balanced on a knife 
edge. Unfortunately, many airlines rely on 


North Atlantic profits to support other 
routes, so their budgets have gone with the 
wind, 


Less Bread on the Waters 


—— sign of the decline in pas- 
sengers crossing the North Atlantic by 
sea is the offer by Furness, Withy & Co. 
of the two passenger and cargo liners Nova 
Scotia and Newfoundland for sale. Built 
in 1947-48, these vessels each have accom- 
modation for 62 first-class and 92 tourist- 
class passengers, and they give sailings 
every 17 days from Liverpool to St. John’s, 
Halifax and Boston. Already their pas- 
senger accommodation has been very heavily 
cut, permitting a similar reduction in cater- 
ing staff ; but the eventual plan is to replace 
them with cargo ships that will offer a 
sailing every 14 days. 

Earlier this year, it may be recalled, the 
Cunard Line sold its two intermediate pas- 
senger liners Media and Parthia, also built 
in 1947-48 and each carrying 251 
passengers. The British lines are not alone 
in noticing diminishing passenger traffic, 
for United States Lines estimate a fall of 
IO per cent in passengers carried this year. 
Undoubtedly a decline in immigration to 
Canada, and the official discouragement of 
foreign travel for Americans, have been 
special factors this year ; but it still seems 
probable that air transport, with its low 
economy fares, is continuing to rob shipping 
on the North Atlantic of much of its traffic. 


ATLANTIC AIR CROSSING 


Bigger aeroplanes carrying propor- 
tionally fewer passengers have been 
operating on the North Atlantic route 
this year. In the first ten months there 
were about 10 per cent more scheduled 
passenger flights than in the same 
period last year whereas the seating 
capacity rose by 38 per cent to over 
3 million. Although there were 7 per 
cent more passengers the proportion 
of seats sold fell from 67 per cent to 
52 per cent. 
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The new France is due to enter service next 
february and Home Lines have ordered a 
new liner from Italy ; but otherwise there 
we no plans for new passenger tonnage. 
The 03 plan has been shelved, as have 
plans for the replacement of the 21-years-old 
America and the 43-years-old Stavanger- 
ford. 

Meanwhile, the North Atlantic west- 
hound liner conferences have announced a 
further increase in freight rates. They state 
that the 24 per cent surcharge introduced 
on November 1 has proved inadequate to 
meet further rises in operating costs and 
that it will have to be succeeded by an 
upward revision of the tariff rates with 
efect from March 1 next. There has been 
4 substantial increase in crew costs this 
year, and port charges continue to creep up 
wih monotonous regularity; most liner 
conferences have increased their tariff rates 
this winter. 


CENTRAL HEATING 


The Cost of Warmth 


LL one can learn about the running 
A costs of central heating systems is, for 
most would-be installers, what their friends 
are paying or what the Coal Board and the 
oil companies claim in their advertisements 
—though the oil companies have sensibly 
removed mention of running cost figures 
from their current advertising. A question- 
naire answered by 588 readers of Which ?, 
the Consumers Association paper, now 
provides an independent, if slightly indeter- 
minate, answer to the problem. It confirms 
what even the oil companies had admitted, 
that coal is the cheapest fuel ;"but it does 
not substantiate all the claims that have been 
made. During the winter of 1960-61, 

onsumers Association members using oil 
central heating spent 13 per cent per square 
foot more than those using central heating 
by solid fuel, and gas cost 23 per cent more 
than oil, The cost per square foot of a 
house’s floor area during ‘the heating 
eason” was 8.5d. for solid fuel, 9.6d. for 
oll and 11.8d. for gas. There is no break- 
down between anthracite and coke among 
he solid fuels, though the former is gener- 
lly said to be significantly cheaper—about 
alf the members replying used it. Neither 
Ae vaporising and atomising burners 
pmongst the oil boilers differentiated, 
though the latter are more efficient. And no 
Buch survey can forecast exactly what 
pnyone will spend, for this depends largely 
on the temperature he wants to maintain, 
nnd the value he places on fresh air. 


The Which? survey throws up some of 
he troubles that no salesman mentions. 
Unly eight per cent of those with solid fuel 
or gas installations complained of faults, 
but 26 per cent of the oil installations had 
pven mechanical trouble. And the main- 
tnance cost reported for oil was much the 
ighest—an average of £6 5s. a year, com- 
pared with 17s. 6d. for gas and 12s. for 








RUSINESS NOTES 


solid fuel. Noise was a problem with 67 per 
cent of warm-air heating systems, and with 
33 per cent of hot water systems. When the 
warm air circulates, it carries noises with it. 
Their most common source with both 
systems was oil boilers, followed by circu- 
lating pumps for hot water and fans for 
warm air. Complaints about the difficulty 
of getting supplies came mostly from users 
of solid fuel, and most of these related to 
anthracite. : 

Which ? found that there was so much 
variation between different figures for the 
cost of installations that it was impossible 
for it to publish any figures on this most 
interesting item of costs. The range of the 
different charges reported by members was 
from {£15 to £63 per square foot of floor 
space heated. One member quo‘ed figures 
of from £500 to £1,000 for similar installa- 
tions in his house. Installing central heating 
is something of a mushroom. business ; 
some people in it may be out for a quick 
profit. Clearly it pays to-get plenty of 
estimates. 


SHORTER 


Several changes have been made in the 
top management of British Railways. Mr 
David McKenna, now assistant general 
manager of the Southern Region, is to be- 
come chief commercial officer at the British 
Transport Commission. Mr David Blee, 
general manager of the Midland Region, 
will retire and be replaced by Mr H. C. 
Johnson, general manager of the Eastern 
Region. Mr J. R. Hammond, general 
manager of the Western Region, succeeds 
Mr Johnson, and Mr S. E. Raymond, traffic 
adviser at headquarters, replaces Mr Ham- 
mond on the Western Region. Eight part- 
time members of the Area Boards will retire 
at the same time. 


* 


O. W. Roskill, the publishers of “ Who 
owns Whom,” the guide to subsidiary and 
associated companies in the United King- 
dom, has now produced a continental 
edition which covers 1,070 parent com- 
panies and their subsidiaries in France, 
Germany and Italy ; it is intended later to 
cover the rest of Western Europe. The 
price is £4 4s. 

a 


It has been pointed out to The Economist 
on behalf of the syndicate of financial 
institutions who will be financing the £10 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Comments on pages 1075, 1076, 1077 and 1080 on: 


South Durham Steel United Steel 
United—Hewitt John Summers 
Arthur Guinness Distillers 


Granada Trust Houses~Lockhart 
Coventry Gauge Wood Hall Trust 
Thos. Firth and John Brown 


INVESTMENT SERVICES ON LATER PAGES 


Consett Iron 
Whitbread -Tennant 
Watney Mann 

Gt. Universal Stores MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Longmans, Green 
John Smith’s-Warwicks & Richardsons 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Up Today 


CS. did two per cent more 
building work in the third quarter of 
this year than they had done in the second, 
and eight per cent more than they had done 
a year before. But new commissions 
received by private architects in the same 
quarter, though roughly the same as those 
of the previous quarter, remained nine per 
cent lower in value than those obtained a 
year before. So a fall in building activity 
next year remains a possibility. Commis- 
sions for private house building showed the 
most significant fall, suggesting that tight 
credit and costly land have ended the boom 
here. The biggest rise came in commissions 
from local authorities, especially those for 
non-residential building. The amount of 
such work completed also rose ; despite 
high interest charges, local authorities 
obviously feel they can afford to build 
more. 


NOTES 


million involved in the building of two 
methane tankers to carry gas to England 
for the Gas Council that the effective rate 
of interest over the whole, unstated, period 
of this financing will be less than the figure 
of 8 per cent that was suggested in our 
note late week. Part of the money will be 
advanced by the banks at a lower rate of 
interest over a shorter term than the 8 
per cent on the preference shares issued by ; 
the ship owning companies to the other - 
financial institutions ; and the» preferences 
will be redeemable over a period. The 
effective rate over the period of the financ- 
ing, therefore, will be somewhat less than 
8 per cent, though the institutions con- 
cerned are not prepared to say how much 
less. There remains little doubt, however, 
that the effective rate will be higher. than 
the rate which the Gas Council, as 
principal, would have had to pay to raise 
this through Exchequer advances. 


* 


Mr R. T. Monier Williams, governor of 
the New River Company, has told share- 
holders that he does not consider the offer 
from Alliance Property, worth 55s. 6d. per 
share, to be high enough since it under- 
values the estates of New River at current 
break-up values. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stocks, prices, yields and 
security iidices on pages 1078 
and 1079 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


The week’s movements 
reported on page 1080 


Money market report, exchange 
rates and public finance on 
page 108! 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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W. & H. M. GOULDING, LIMITED 


The Annual General Meeting of W. & H. M. 
Goulding Limited was held on November 29th 
in Dublin. The following are extracts from 
Sir Basil Goulding’s speech: 


Once again I address Stockholders during a 
phase of exceptional movement within the Com- 
pany’s affairs: in recent years, indeed, the 
exceptional has become the normal. I am glad 
to add that the movement is still one of forward 
thrust, and that it is intended thus to continue 
over immediately coming years. 


W. & H. M. Goulding Ltd. is now a Holding 
Company: the Cork fertiliser works is com- 
pleted and paid for: so is the sulphuric acid 
plant of Sulphac Ltd. at Cork; both have finished 
a full season of operation: the Sulphac acid 
plant at East Wall, Dublin is constructed, mainly 
paid for and has entered production: the new 
Belfast factory, under construction in association 
with I.C.I., is on schedule for completion in mid- 
1962. These are the salient facts of action to 
report this year. These are actions of the kind 
which will be found essential to health in the 
international world soon to engulf Ireland. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The Profit and Loss Account shows at its first 
legend the change in status of the Company, 
from Trading to Holding. Thereby the com- 
parison of figures with those of the ‘previous 
year cannot be made too precisely. 


The Income figure of £166,000 (if I may 
speak now in round thousands of pounds) is 
moreover of a composition affected by the 
changed structure. It includes a last residual 
profit balance drawn from the Company which 
became Sulphac Limited, and also the first, but 
only interim, dividend from the Company’s in- 
vestment in Northern Ireland manufacture. On 
the other hand, dividends from fertiliser trading 
subsidiaries. in the Republic, hitherto taken 
annually into the year of account already closed, 
have not been so taken this year, in order that 
for the future they will be available to the next 
succeeding period. In this matter, as in divi- 
dend sequence to which I refer below, we shall, 
therefore, have made a changeover to more usual 
and more flexible practice. 


This brings me to the most pronounced finan- 
cial effect of the Company’s change in status, 
namely the release, as “Trade provisions no 
longer required” of an amount of £148,000. 


The major part of the sum had been a 
Phosphate and Pyrites Suspense Account which 
had provided, while the Company was trading, 
a very necessary shock-absorber, as it were, 
against changes either in price or freight upon 
those raw materials whereof the imported ton- 
nages are so great that variances are thus so 
significant. 


The need for such reserves remains, but inas- 
much as the general revenue reserves shown by 
the Consolidated Balance Sheet stand in total at 
a high figure the Directors have felt that the pro- 
visions now freed need not be retained in the 
Parent Company. 


After this meeting shareholders will thus be 
attending the Extraordinary General Meeting at 





which will be proposed a_ resolution that 
£119,070 from General Reserve be capitalised 
and distributed to Ordinary stockholders upon 
the footing of one new Ordinary share for every 


’ £10 Ordinary Stock held at October 31, 1961. 


I do not here quote the resolution in full detail 
for it is already in your hands, 


Lastly, on the subject of the Profit and Loss 
Account, stockholders will have read _ the 
Directors’ Recommendation as to dividends for 
the year. I hope the short explanation as to the 
changes in practice which we are making will 
be found explicit; but would just reiterate, in 
case of any possible misunderstanding, that the 
total amount of 10 per cent paid from this year’s 
accounts in three dividends is not a twelve- 
month rate of dividend, for it covers the addi- 
tional interim period which had to be spanned 
in order to exchange for the future the payment 
dates of Interim and Final Dividends. 


BALANCE SHEET 


The Balance Sheet of the Holding Company 
is annotated so as to explain, as I hcpe, most 
points of substance. Of these the main changes 
are, first, that in place of Stocks the Company 
now holds, as its main Current Assets, Shares 
in and Loans to Subsidiary Companies: second, 
that the increase in the value of Investments and, 
contra, of Capital Reserves, derives from the 
increase (of £220,000) in the capitalisation of 
Sulphac Limited when it became the new acid- 
producing company; in the case of Capital 
Reserves there was also a contrary reduction (of 
£340,200) in respect of the share issue of July 28, 
1960; third, that main Current Liabilities are 
now Loans from Subsidiary Companies in 
counter to the similar but opposite Loans 
referred to above. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet of the Gould- 
ing group of Companies displays one very 
marked feature, namely a change, as compared 
with last year, between Bank Balances and Fixed 
Assets. 


A note to last year’s Balance Sheet showed 
that commitments at June 30, 1960, for capital 
expenditure were approximately £360,000. This 
year a similar note shows the figure of £80,000. 


As well as this big investment in Fixed Assets, 
Stocks were greatly higher at June 30th because 
of wet months April and May, so that the reduc- 
tion in Bank Balances of some £350,000 may be 
judged satisfactory. 


SULPHAC LIMITED 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet includes the 
Debenture Loans and also the Company’s 
majority investment in Sulphac Limited, and I 
would now report briefly that the 70,000 tons/yr. 
plant at Marina Cork operated, over 10 months 
to June 30th, both excellently and profitably. 
It has on test proven its flexibility of operation 
from low loading to above rated capacity. 


The new Dublin acid plant was but little 
behind schedule when it came to production; 
nor was the delay significant, for we must sup- 


pose that its full capacity will not at once ty 
needed in order to supply, with the Cork plant, 
all present National requirements of concen. 
trated sulphuric acid. 


FERTILISER MANUFACTURING SUBSIDIARIES 


Considering the sum profit derived from 
these Companies’ fertiliser manufacture and 
trading, I feel I should, on behalf. of Stock. 
holders and in face of any opponents, observe 
that the total gross profit before tax represents q 
very small percentage of turnover. As I said to 
Stockholders in 1959. “You may fairly 
observe that we rest our fortunes upon the policy 
of obtaining a moderate return upon a steadily 
growing business.” 


I must emphasise, accordingly, that it can only 
be by means of advanced mechanisation— 
whereby to machine-handle tons as though they 
were ounces—that the fertiliser manufacturer 
may make profit whilst holding down price. 


It is according to this prescription, as well 
as to one other, that a development scheme for 
the fertiliser plant at East Wall upon the new 
site and alongside the new acid plant, has now 
reached an advanced stage. The other aspect 
which this development serves is the acceptance 
as a main assumption of an accelerating trend to 
concentrated compound fertilisers—those which 
carry far more plant food per ton for the same 
freight and handling charges per ton. 


Given the facts that present day transport and 
labour costs are high and unlikelihood of redu- 
tion (to say the least of it) it can only be a matter 
of time, short.as we think, before farmers grasp 
the plain logic of this trend. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 


The sales of superphosphate increased slightly 
during the year under review but sales of com 
pounds showed marked increases. 


The general level of phosphate usage is still fa 
from satisfactory. According to the Department 
of Agriculture’s advisory booklet “ Lime and 
Manures,” we should use over one million ton 
of superphosphate per annum, which is equiva 
lent to 23} times our present usage of phosphorus. 
The poor quality and low feeding standards d 













winter fodder on most Irish farms are gravt 
obstacles to progress in animal husbandry 
generally. 


The probability of our entry into the E.CM 
is a compelling reason for the immediate dé 
velopment of Irish grasslands, for an eatlj 
increase in livestock population and for mort 
attention to the economics of current farmisi 
practices. High milking averages on our daif/ 
farms and satisfactory live-weight gains in tlt 
case of beef cattle will be attained only whet 
silage production and the growing of kale asl 
rape for adequate winter feeding becom 
standard procedure. 


AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY SERVICE 


The Advisory Service which we maintain fot 
the benefit of farmer customers and for wholesat 
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buyers was extended in the year under review. 
Additional agricultural graduates were recruited 
so that a service can now be offered from 
Limerick and Waterford, thus completing a 
country-wide coverage. 


NEW RANGE OF PRODUCT 


For some considerable time we have had the 
question of fertiliser analysis under review. This 
year, as a result of our investigations, we intro- 
duced a change in the analysis of many com- 
pounds to bring the range into conformity with 
modern research and with practical economics. 
We have thus initiated a policy of concentrating 
plant food units through our “ Hi-Unit” range 
so that the farmer has less to carry from store, 
to spread on field, and to pay in transport and 
storage charges per unit of N, P and K. The 
introduction of the “‘ Hi-Unit” range has been 
backed by increased advertising in the national 
and local press and agricultural journals. The 
range consists of concentrated or double-strength 
fertilisers in granular form, packed in labour- 
saving l-cwt. paper bags. A system which we 
call the “ Hi-Unit ” plan is also designed to help 
farmers in knowing which fertiliser to use under 
his own local conditions. The method we 
employ is one which strengthens our links with 
the farmer through the co-operation of our 
wholesale buyers. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


MINI MINI (NYASALAND) 
TEA SYNDICATE 


MR MEAKIN’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Mini Mini (Nyasaland) Tea Syndicate Limited 
was held on November 30th in London, 
Mr C. A. Meakin (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The Trading Profit for the year again shows 
an increase over the previous season and 
amounted to £18,752. The Directors recom- 
mend a final dividend of 15 per cent, making a 
total distribution of 20 per cent for 1960/61. 


Our cash position continues to improve and 
the Bank overdraft has been eliminated and I 
hope that it will not be long before we have 
accumulated sufficient Funds to provide for the 
Company’s cash requirements during the non- 
cropping months. 


The season under review has been satisfactory 
from the cropping point of view and a substan- 
tial increase in intake was recorded over previous 
seasons. The Board is still not satisfied with the 
standard of prices which have been obtained 
and this continues to receive the close attention 
of all concerned. In other respects the reports 
that we have received of the property confirm 
that the agricultural condition of the estate con- 
tinues to improve. 


In so far as the new season is concerned, 
prospects at the moment are reasonably satisfac- 
tory. This position has been safeguarded to an 
extent by selling forward approximately 40 per 
cent of the anticipated crop at 2s. 1ld. per Ib. 
F.0.B. Beira. This compares with an estimated 
cost of production of about ls. 8d. The above 
cost of production doés not include Depreciation, 
Insurances and Head Office Expenditure. 


The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


UNITED WINE TRADERS 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The ninth Annual General Meeting of United 
Wine Traders, Ltd., was held on December 5th 
in London, Sir Kenneth Murray, the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ended June 30, 1961: 


The Company has had another record year, 
the combined profits of the Group, after deduc- 
tion of administrative expenses but before 
taxation, amounting to £674,701, as compared 
with £405,681 in the previous year. Unfor- 
tunately these increased profits result in provision 
for taxation being increased from £197,700 to 
£353,225, which latter sum reduces the Group 
surplus for the year to £321,476. 


Once more these increased profits are largely 
accounted for by the continued success of 
Justerini & Brooks’ “J. & B. Rare” Scotch 
Whisky overseas. With the present Government 
emphasis on exports it is of more than passing 
interest that, in the year under review, our sub- 
sidiary Justerini & Brooks Ltd. increased their 
export of “J. & B. Rare” to the United States 
of America by nearly 50 per cent., when com- 
pared with the previous year. 


Our exports to markets other than the United 
States of America have increased by nearly 30 
per cent. in the year under review. 


Though the fortunes of our export business 
with Hennessy Brandy handled by our subsidiary 
Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes Ltd. continue 
to fluctuate with the political tide in each market, 
nevertheless the overall sales have shown a 
marked upward trend, thanks .mainly to the very 
strong position of the Brand in South East Asia. 


MARKED IMPROVEMENT AT HOME 


Our operating companies have achieved all 
this overseas without interference or neglect of 
their home trade, which has again shown a 
marked improvement on the previous year. 
Furthermore, “J. & B. Rare” is now being 
made available on the Home market and has 
made a promising start there. Our -shareholders 
and other members of the public will, therefore, 
now have the opportunity of forming their own 
opinion of this whisky which is characterised by 
its lightness both in colour and in style and is 
now enjoying world-wide acclaim. 


Once again the current financial year so far 
gives every expectation of yet further expansion 
both at Home and Overseas. 


In addition to the Preference dividend for the 
year and an interim dividend of 15 per cent paid 
on the then existing Ordinary shares, your 
directors recommend payment of a final dividend 
of 50 per cent on the Ordinary Share Capital 
as increased to £385,000. This compares with 
the figure ef 40 per cent envisaged in my circular 
letter of May 3rd. 


It has always been my intention to retire from 
the Chair and Board of this Company on reach- 
ing the age of 70, which I did in August last. 
Accordingly I do not seek re-election, but at the 
request of all my colleagues, I propose continuing 
for the time being.as Chairman of Justerini & 
Brooks, a position which I have held since 1931. 


Mr H. C. B. Berens has accepted the invita- 
tion of the Board to succeed me as Chairman 
and I feel confident that under his able guidance 
the affairs of your Company will continue to 
prosper. 


The report was adopted. 
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JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED 
INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Incorporated in the Republic of 
South Africa) 


EXTRACTS FROM 
- MR D. A. B. WATSON’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Johannesburg 
Consolidated Investment Company, Limited was 
held on December 5th in Johannesburg. 


Mr D. A. B. Watson presided and, in the 
course of his speech, said: For the year ended 
June 30, 1961, the profit, before tax, of your 
company and its wholly-owned subsidiaries, 
Barnato Brothers Limited and Barnato Holdings 
Limited, amounted to the record figure of 
R5,275,150 (£2,637,575), an increase of R138,830 
(£69,415) over the comparable figure for the 
previous year. 


There was an improvement of R734,990 
(£367,495) in our dividend income, which at 
R5,776,644 (£2,888,322) was also a record for the 
company. However, this improvement was 
accompanied by a reduced profit from the 
realisation of investments, which at R332,866 
(£166,433) was only about one-half of the 
average annual profit earned by this side of our 
business during the preceding five years. 


There was a substantial net depreciation of 
R3,084,454 (£1,542,227) in the book value of our 
portfolio. The total market value of our invest- 
ments at June 30, 1961, was R54,125,776 
(£27,062,888) as compared with R58,136,032 
(£29,068,016) at June 30, 1960, a decrease of 
approximately R4M (£2M). 


The decline during recent years in the London 
share prices of our investments in various com- 
panies operating in Africa stems not from a 
general diminution in their current intrinsic 
earning capacity which, on the.contrary, has on 
the whole been more than maintained. It results 
from the continuing anxiety of investors or 
potential investors in enterprises in Africa as to 
the effects of Government policies and political 
changes upon future industrial activity in various 
parts of that continent, upon the flow of profits 
arising from that activity, and upon the rate of 
tax levied on such profits. The political changes 
have been widespread and rapid. They are not 
at an end but will continue in various forms for 


many years, 


Having commented on the possible short-term 
effect on the* company’s interests of African 
political development, Mr Watson continued: 
We remain of the opinion expressed at our meet- 
ing last year, namely that production. and busi- 
ness in the various territories in which our 
interests lie will continue, possibly. with. some 
interruptions, but nevertheless on a satisfactory 
scale. I do not envisage any abrupt or whole- 
sale decline in the earning power of our invest- 
ments in these territories, nor any such sudden 
changes in fiscal policies as would significantly 
affect the quantum of profits available for dis- 
tribution by the companies concerned. 


We estimate that our profit for the current 
year will be more or less maintained at last 
year’s level. Our present estimate is that 
last year’s rate of dividend should be 
maintained for the current year. This forecast 
depends naturally not only upon the maintenance 
of our presently anticipated dividend income, 
but also upon there being no further fall in share 
prices of such magnitude as to necéssitate sub- 
stantial provisions to meet the resultant deprecia- 
tion in the book value of our investments. 
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THE FAIRFIELD 
SHIPBUILDING and ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN 


SIR JOHN MAXWELL ERSKINE, BT, 


The following Statement has been circu- 
lated to the Shareholders of the Company, 
whose Annual General Meeting will be held 
in Glasgow on December 28, 1961. 


The Company is now engaged in the third 
and last phase—estimated to involve an ex- 
penditure of something of the order of 
£1,000,000—of the shipyard re-construction 
programme commenced some years ago. It 
has been the policy of the Board to charge 
the greater part of this special expenditure 
to the “Reserve for Development and Con- 
tingencies.” As the Balance Sheet shows, 
this Reserve has been increased this year by 
the sum of £468,828, and after deducting 
the year’s special expenditure of £118,828 
the reserve is £1,900,000. In view of this, 
and having regard to the fact that as a result 
of the steady writing-down over the years 
of the value of Fixed Assets—these stand in 
the Balance Sheet at little over £1,000,000, 
which is demonstrably a small portion of 
their actual value—it has not been considered 
necessary to make any charge this year for 
Depreciation. 


Contracts completed at both the Com- 
pany’s Works at Govan and Chepstow pro- 
vide an interesting cross-section of work, and 
proof of the versatility of the Company’s 
resources. The deliveries included: 


From Govan 


H.M.S. Lincoln ... Frigate 
H.M.S. Blake Cruiser 
H.M.T.S. Alert .... Cable Layer 6413 GRT 
M.V. Yorkshire ... Cargo Liner 12040 pwt 
S.S. Shell Naiguata Oil Tanker 33000 pwT 
S.S. Leecliffe Hall Great Lakes 
Bulk Carrier 27300 pwt 
T.S.S. Passenger Ferries—A total of 9, each 
carrying 2,100 persons, for service in the 
Bosphorus and the Sea of Marmara. 


From Chepstow 


Fabricated Steelwork for— 
Railway Bridges of modern design for 
British Railways and new road projects. 
Buildings. 
Factories. 
Gantries for travelling cranes. 


The Company has acquired a substantial 
holding of the equity of David Rowan & Co. 





Lrd., Marine Engineers, Glasgow, established 
1865, and the balance is being acquired. 
The merging of the two Companies is now 
in process with a view to complete integra- 
tion of the engineering activities of the two 
Companies, to ensure the greatest efficiency 
in production of marine engines of all types 
and to allow for expansion of participation 
in a wider range of engineering products. 


In the course of the year a licence and 
technical assistance agreement was made 
with Westinghouse Electric International 
Company of New York. This grants the 
Company exclusive manufacturing rights 
within the United Kingdom for Marine Tur- 
bines incorporating Westinghouse techniques, 
also it will make available the developments 
arising from the extensive research pro- 
grammes conducted in the research centres of 
Westinghouse. 


The Trading Profit for the year at 


£578,833 is substantially lower than the pre- 
vious year when a record figure of £1,043,781 
appeared; but in a business such as ours 
there are bound to be fluctuations in the 
incidence of emergent profit or loss. After 
bringing back a provision for Taxation no 
longer required, and making provision for the 
dividend of 6°, on the Cumulative Prefer- 
ence Shares, requiring, less tax £9,188, a 
proposed Dividend of 20°, on the Ordinary 
Shares, requiring, less tax £30,625, and the 
allocation of £468,828 to the Reserve for 
Development and Contingencies already re- 
ferred to, the amount carried forward in the 
accounts is increased from £193,770 to 
£235,285. 


During the year, the Board, in pursuance 
of their policy of recognising and rewarding 
merit, were happy to invite Mr Derek B. 
Kimber, OBE, MSc, Shipbuilding Manager, 
to a seat on the Board and the Shareholders 
will be invited to confirm his appointment. 


There can be no doubt that the Ship- 
building and Marine Engineering industry in 
the United Kingdom has been and is facing 
many difficulties. It is equally true that in 
recent times there have been many broad 
generalisations as to the competence and 
attitude of those engaged in the industry, 


GBE, DL, JP 


whether in management or as operatives, 
which have served to denigrate the status of 
of British Shipbuilding in the eyes of the 
World. These generalisations are sometimes 
grossly unfair and serve to make even more 
difficult the ability of the Industry to com- 
pete abroad, for, believe me, full use is made 
of such comment to our disadvantage. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties to which 
I have referred, the Board has exerted every 
effort to obtain new contacts at home and 
abroad with a considerable measure of suc- 
cess. A number of important contracts for 
both the Govan and Chepstow Works have 
been obtained, including one from HM 
Government for a Guided Missile Destroyer, 
and a Cargo Liner for an old and highly 
respected client—Bibby Line of Liverpool. 
These valuable contracts will ensure con- 
tinuity of employment for our personnel, who 
have a lifetime’s experience of such highly 
specialised work. 

Tenders were submitted for two important 
contracts during the past year—(1) the Con- 
struction and installation of machinery for a 
Nuclear propelled 65,000 ton Oil Tanker and 
(2) the Construction of a fast Trans-Atlantic 
Passenger Liner. Both tenders included pro- 
posals embracing interesting features for 
main machinery installations conducive to 
economy and reliability. 

From what I have stated it will be appre- 
ciated that the Company is making every 
endeavour to be fully equipped, materially, 
technically, commercially and with man- 
power to meet the challenge of the times, 
including possible entry to the Common 
Market which does not alarm us. 


There is a tradition behind the Company 
of a hundred years of producing ships and 
marine engines, including vessels built nearly 
seventy years ago which held the “Blue 
Riband” by Atlantic Crossings of under 54 
days. That is an inspiration and a challenge 
which is being accepted by the present gen- 
eration and I look forward confidently to 
the future of the Company. 

I extend cordial appreciation to Mr James 
Lenaghan, our Managing Director, and his 
team of executives and employees for their 
valued services. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Lloyds & Scottish Ltd 





Reduced earnings in a difficult period, 
but future growth seems assured 





TWO FORMER OPERATING COMPANIES NOW MERGED 
IN LLOYDS & SCOTTISH FINANCE LTD 





Statement by the Chairman, Mr. Ian W. Macdonald 


In his statement accompanying the Report and Accounts for the year ended 30th 
September 1961, the Chairman analysed the severe difficulties, mainly in the motor 
vehicle field, which had caused a reduction in group earnings, and reviewed progress 
and prospects in other divisions. He explained the reorganization by which Lloyds 
& Scottish Finance Ltd. has become the operating company, while the parent com- 
pany has changed its name to Lloyds & Scottish Ltd. His statement follows : 


It is appropriate that I should first make reference 
to a scheme of domestic reorganization which 
was recently completed. 

Since the formation of Lloyds & Scottish 
Finance in 1958 your directors have always had in 
mind the fusion of the two main operating groups 

Olds Discount and Scottish Midland Guarantee 
Trust. It was, however, thought unwise to rush 
this merger until the two groups—and particularly 
the senior officers—had been given time to get to 
know each other. The end of this phase was 
reached on 30th September 1961 and since that 
date one operating company, Lloyds & Scottish 
Finance, has been underwriting all new business. 
The board members of the new operating company 
are shown in the Report, but | would particularly 
make reference to the appointment of Mr. John 
McQueston as Managing Director. He has had 
long experience in the hire purchase field and has 
been managing Scottish Midland Guarantee 
Trust since 1939. 

As a consequence of the merger the name of 
this—the parent—-company has been changed to 
Lloyds & Scottish Limited. Its function, as 
formerly, is confined to the holding of subsidiary 
and associated company investments and funds. 

We recently welcomed to this parent Board 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Runciman of Doxford and 
Mr. George T. Chiene. Lord Runciman is a Vice- 
Chairman of Lloyds Bank, and Mr. Chiene a 
directorof National Commercial Bank of Scotland. 


A most difficult year 


The past year has proved to be one of the most 
difficult ever experienced by hire purchase finance 
companies in the United-Kingdom. The main 
source of trouble can be ascribed to motor and 
vehicle financing, where as the months passed the 
losses from bad debts and repossessions mounted. 
These set-backs were particularly severe in one 
section of our group business which tended to 
concentrate on the underwriting of contracts 
co\ ering second-hand cars and motor cycles. 

\ combination of circumstances gave rise to 
this situation: (1) inadequate down-payments, 
(2) excessively long periods for repayment, (3) a 
Collapse in second-hand vehicle prices. As a result, 





the market value of the vehicle frequently fell far 
below the aggregate of future instalments, and 


many hirers defaulted on their contracts, leaving - 


the finance company to take a heavy loss on re- 
possession, which may or may. not be recoverable 
depending on the financial status of the hirer. 
This combination of events had not previously 
happened in the post-war period, and managers 
who lacked such experience did not anticipate 
the violence of the consequences. It is not yet pos- 
sible to say with confidence that further losses 
will not emerge from 1958 59 contracts as a seri- 
ous unbalance between market value and future 
instalments remains, but the situation is protected 
by the taxed contingency reserves of £300,000, 
shown in the Consolidated Balance Sheet. 


A basis for future growth 


In any event, the unbalance is a diminishing factor, 
as contracts placed on the books since the statu- 
tory restrictions were reimposed in 1960 contain a 
much weaker mixture of the dangerous ingred- 
ients. More recently the members of the Finance 
Houses Association have collectively recognized 
the need for realistic terms in the motor vehicle 
field, not only for their own safety, but. also to 
protect hirers from the embarrassments which 
frequently emerge fromcontracts with low deposits 
and long repayment periods. 

I would venture the opinion that while the price 
has been high, the lessons learned have had a 
salutary effect, and that future growth—which 
seems assured—will have stronger roots: and 
fewer mushroom characteristics. 

The other main divisions of our Home business 
have functioned satisfactorily and shown reason- 
able profits. Retail sales of domestic durables 
were slow to recover from the relatively severe 


NN 
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hire purchase restrictions imposed in April 1960, 
following a control-free period when sales were 
unusually high. There was, however, a measure of 
relaxation in the controls in January 1961, and a 
more normal level of retail sales has been achieved 
in recent months. 


- Developments overseas 


During the past year there has been some moderate 
increase in our overseas interests. In the Caribbean 
area we acquired from Lombank Limited com- 
panies in Jamaica and Bahamas. These are being 
combined with our existing interests and should 
strengthen our competitive position in these 
islands. 

In South Africa we are associated with the 
Netherlands Bank of South Africa and British & 
Commonwealth Shipping and, as a consortium, 
we recently acquired the balance of the ordinary 
shares of the Credit Corporation of South Africa. 
On the completion of this transaction the Credit 
Corporation became, in terms of British company 
law, a subsidiary of Lloyds & Scottish. As the 
Credit Corporation's most recent annual accounts 
were prepared to a date prior to this acquisition, 
these have not been incorporated in our consoli- 
dated figures. 

Our participation in Eurocredit is proving satis- 
factory. Controlling interests. in companies in 
France, Italy and Switzerland have been acquired, 
and, although no dividend has yet been paid by 
Eurocredit, its subsidiaries are earning reasonable 
profits. We consider that, given good manage- 
ment, our investment in Western Europe should 
prosper, particularly as the stage of growth of 
instalment finance is some. years behind that 
reached in this country. 

Generally speaking, our other overseas com- 
panies have had a difficult year. Local manage- 
ment problems have arisen simultaneously in 
several widely separated areas, and it is not easy 
to find immediate and effective solutions. There 
is also inevitably a price to be paid in profit set- 
back during such occurrences. Another factor, 
which is rarely favourable, is government finan- 
cial policy. Restrictions and cramping regulations 
imposed on the providers of credit are nowadays 
all too frequent in many parts of the world. As in 
this country, it is not so much the restrictions as 
their frequent variation whichcreates the probiems. 


Effects on profits 


The accounts show that the trading profit of the 
group has fallen -heavily as compared with the 
previous year, from £3,000,574 to £739,004. As I 
have already stated, serious trouble was experi- 
enced in one of our motor divisions where large 
provisions have been made for bad and doubtful 
debts. We also incurred a considerable loss in an 
overseas subsidiary. Another adverse factor was 
the high average cost of money—not compensated 
by any increase in hire purchase rates until almost 
the end of the financial year. 

The volume of our group business has been 
well maintained, and the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet shows that Hire Purchase and‘ other 
Debtors now exceed £100 million. 


sea Lloyds & Scottish Ltd 


(OWNED BY LLOYDS BANK LTD 
AND NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD) 
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A NOTABLE YEAR IN COMPANY’S HISTORY 


TRADING RESULTS SHOW A MARKED IMPROVEMENT 


PROGRESS IN HOME AND OVERSEAS MARKETS 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of 
Carreras Limited was held on December 5th at 
Basildon, Essex, Mr John H. Hansard (the 
Chairman) presiding. 


The following is his statement which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 


The year under review has been an important 
one in the history of your Company. A number 
of changes have taken place which have been 
the subject of separate advices to shareholders 
and I will comment on these matters later in 
this statement. 


In May of this year Dr Anthony E. Rupert 
expressed the wish to retire from the Chairman- 
ship following the satisfactory completion of the 
scheme for the integration of the interests of 
your Company with those of Rothmans Limited 
in the United Kingdom and certain other terri- 
tories. This was in accordance with Dr Rupert’s 
usual policy not to hold the Chairmanship of any 
of the overseas companies in the Rembrandt 
Group. 


I considered it a great honour when Dr Rupert 
and my colleagues asked me to assume the Chair- 
manship of the Board, 


NEW BOARD APPOINTMENTS 


Since our last Annual General Meeting two 
Directors have been appointed to the Board: 
Mr D. S. A. Carroll, the Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director of P. J. Carroll and Company 
Limited in the Republic of Ireland, and Mr D. 
C. Owers, the Managing Director of Rothmans 
of Pall Mall Limited. Both these gentlemen 
have considerable experience of our industry and 
I am sure that their services to your Company 
will prove to be of great value. 


ACCOUNTS 


As forecast, the trading result for the year 
ended June 30, 1961, showed a marked improve- 
ment in your Company’s affairs: this is com- 
mented upon in the Report of the Directors, 
The Group Profit before taxation amounted to 
£2,607,752, an increase of 47 per cent over 
the previous year, 

Your Directors have recommended a final divi- 
dend on the Ordinary and “ B” Ordinary shares 
of 61 per cent less income tax, which with the 
interim dividend paid on June 30, 1961, will 
make a total of 9 per cent less income tax for the 
year. This compares with a total of 8 per cent 
less income tax for the previous year and an 
annual rate for the preceding three years of 6 per 
cent less income tax. 


In recommending this dividend your Board 
has borne in mind the request of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for dividend restraint. At the 
time of his request, the Interim Dividend had 
already been increased from 2 per cent to 2} per 
cent and we felt that, in fairness to Shareholders, 
the minimum Final Dividend we could pay was 
64 per cent. But for the Chancellor’s request, 
the Directors would have been fully justified in 
recommending a higher rate of Final Dividend. 





THE YEAR’S TRADING 


The sales of Carreras’ leading brands, Picca- 
dilly No. 1 and Guards Filter cigarettes, have 
achieved a further steady increase in the United 
Kingdom market. 


Our export trade has had a most successful 
year. ; : " 


The improvement in the parent Company’s 
affairs is in part attributable to the benefits aris- 
ing from the Company’s first full year of manu- 
facture in the new plant at Basildon. ‘The 
machinery and equipment installed during 1959 
and the early part of 1960 is proving its value 
in relation to higher output and economy in 
operation, whilst the labour force, over half of 
which was recruited locally following the re- 
moval of manufacture from London to the New 
Town, has settled down to its task with increas- 
ing efficiency. 


An important share of the increase in profits 
is also attributable to the inclusion this year of 
the profits earned by Rothmans of Pall Mall 
Limited, the entire share capital of which was 
acquired by Carreras Limited under the recent 
integration scheme, The rapid expansion during 
the past few years in the sales of Rothmans 
brands in the United Kingdom market was 
maintained during the year under review and 
amply justified the confidence of your Board 
in the value of your Company’s new investment. 
The vigorous policy of sales promotion adopted 
by the Rothmans Board, which secured for 
Rothmans of Pall Mall Limited the position of 
market leaders in King Size Filter cigarettes, has 
been continued, 


The sales of Peter Stuyvesant King Size Filter 
cigarettes, marketed by the American Cigarette 
Company (Overseas) Limited, have also shown 
a considerable increase. 


The arrangements made with Rothmans of 
Pall Mall Export Limited for the manufacture 
of its brands for overseas markets have resulted 
in a further useful contribution to the improve- 
ment in your Company’s affairs. 


During the year Murray Sons and Company 
Limited celebrated the 150th anniversary of its 
business in the pipe tobacco industry. Sales 
of the Company’s products, notably of Erinmore 
pipe tobaccos, were well maintained and earned 
for the Company an encouraging increase in 
profits. 


Useful links have been forged with our new 
associate, P. J. Carroll and Company Limited 
in the Republic of Ireland. That Company 
has had a very good year and has increased its 
share of the Irish cigarette market. It also com- 
menced to develop Group brands in that market. 


CANADA 


The rise in Group Profits was offset by 
adverse trading conditions experienced by your 
subsidiary, Rock City Tobacco Company 
Limited. The profits earned by Rock City 
Tobacco Company Limited to the date of its 
liquidation were sharply reduced in relation to 


the previous year’s level. As members were 
informed earlier this year, your Company’s in- 
vestment in this subsidiary company was realised 
at the end of 1960 by the liquidation of that 
company. With part of the proceeds your Com- 
pany took up Debentures in a new Canadian 
associated company and accordingly in future, 
your Company’s income from Canada will be 
represented by the interest receivable on these 
Debentures, It should be noted, however, that 
your Company has the opportunity of taking up 
a reasonable stake in the Canadian associated 
companies on favourable terms. Whilst it is too 
early at this stage to judge the results of the 
reorganisation, your Board considers that the 
chances of success of these companies in the 
highly competitive Canadian cigarette market 
should be materially improved by the pooling of 
the resources and by the economies to be gained 
in manufacturing and overhead expenses. I re- 
iterate the Board’s hope that these Canadian 
companies will achieve increasingly satisfactory 
results and in that event the arrangements made 
for an equity participation by your Company 
should be of substantial benefit for the future. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


The major part of the Board’s initial plan for 
the reorganisation of your Company’s affairs has 
been accomplished and satisfactory benefits have 
been obtained. Modernisation is to us a con- 
tinuous process and further expenditure is, there- 
fore, being undertaken to ensure maximum 
production efficiency. 


ORGANISATION 


In order to provide improved administration 
which has become necessary with the increasing 
size of your Group, certain internal reorganisa- 
tion has been carried out and separate companies 
have been formed to deal with both your Com- 
pany’s home trade and overseas affairs. It is felt 
that this approach will enable greater concen- 
tration upon the various aspects of the business, 
and there is included later in this report a 
summary of principal Group companies at the 
present time. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Your Company is consolidating the progress 
made and is continuing its policy of going 
forward carefully and objectively. 


Since the end of the financial year, the United 
Kingdom market has been adversely affected by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s “little 
Budget” which increased the rate of duty on 
tobacco by 10 per cent. The rate of duty on 
unmanufactured tobacco already stood at 64s. 6d. 
per lb and accounted for approximately three- 
quarters of the price of cigarettes to the smoking 
public, 
for the Government to take action to control the 
economy of the country, it seems somewhat un- 
realistic to increase the duty so severely on 
products already carrying such an enormous rate 
of tax. It is too early to judge the effect of this 
surcharge On the industry, but it is bound 
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reduce consumption at least for a period. In 
qur case we produce for the United Kingdom 
market and for the Export Trade from the same 
plant, and obviously any reduction in the Home 
Trade turnover must affect our Export costs. 
We hope that the situation will settle down and 
we believe that by skilful management we can 
continue to improve the Company’s position. 

] would again like to record on your behalf 
our appreciation and thanks to our Bankers, 
Legal Advisers and Auditors for their valuable 
services to the Company. 





INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 


REVENUE AGAIN LARGER 
MR J. N. BUCHANAN’S STATEMENT 


The Thirty-sixth Annual General Meeting of 
The Industrial Finance and Investment Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., will be held on December 28th. at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 
EC. 


The following is the statement by the chair- 
man, Mr J. N. Buchanan, DSO, MC, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


It will be seen from the Accounts for the year 
ending June 30, 1961, that the gross revenue 
arising from Investment income and profit from 
Finance business and on realisation of invest- 
ments has again progressed satisfactorily. 


HIRE-PURCHASE OPERATIONS 


On the other hand, these results have been 
impaired by the unsatisfactory operation of our 
Hire-Purchase Group. 


Shareholders will remember that the Hire 
Purchase Group was first embarked upon in the 
spring of 1959—in retrospect a singularly un- 
favourable moment. In the intervening period, 
there have been the “free for all,” the credit 
squeeze and high Bank Rate, none of which have 
been conducive to a satisfactory outcome of con- 
tracts entered into over much of the past two 
years. In addition, it must be admitted that, 
With exceptions, the management of the Hire- 
Purchase Group has left much to be desired, 
both from the angle of able assessment of risks 
and organising ability. Although the loss in- 
curred is unpleasant, the resilience of the Com- 
pany’s traditional business enables paymeat of 
the same dividend as for the previous year with- 
out drawing on the Company’s substantial 
teserves, 


Radical steps have been and are still being 
taken to surmount the difficulties of the Hire- 
Purchase Group, but time will be needed to 
ptoduce profits commensurate with the funds 
involved. 


ENGINEERING INTEREST 


Towards the latter part of the year under 
teview, our engineering subsidiary was amal- 
gamated on a satisfactory basis with a similar 
engineering group, and we received in exchange 
Shares with a Stock Exchange quotation. 





Both the economic and political situations 
Currently make investment on the short term 
‘somewhat hazardous; but, despite a number of 
disappointing reports from industry generally— 
Probably with more to come—the revenue from 
our portfolio has so far stood the test quite 
satisfactorily. 





COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


~ It is customary to thank, on your behalf, the 
Directors, Management and Staff of the Com- 
pany for their hard work during the year under 
review. On this occasion, however, I would 
like to pay a special tribute to the Management, 
Supervisory Staff and all employed for a most 
splendid effort during the year; much of the 
improved results before us must be attributed to 
the loyal support and the extremely hard work 
which has been so readily forthcoming from 
them. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





Private 


treatment 
in Illness 





President : 


Hon. VISCOUNT NUFFIELD, 
G.B.E.. C.H., F.R.S. 


The Rt. 


BUPA’s 
PROGRESS 


The 14th annual report of the British United 
Provident Association, 
Andrew H. Rowell, F.1.A., Chairman of the 
Board of Governors, is convincing evidence of 
the great and growing demand for private 
treatment in illness ... 


At the close of the financial year about 
975,000 people were covered by BUPA. 
There were 42,085 new registrations during 
the year. More than 100,000 subscribers 
claimed benefit. 


The report is also striking testimony to the 
efficient and economical way in which BUPA 
ESTE oan 


From a subscription income of £4,026,981 
no less than £3,396,830 (nearly 85%) was paid 
out in claims. 


Nevertheless BUPA was able to continue its 
policy of sponsoring new and improved facili- 
ties for private treatment . .\. 


Once again out of investment income, BUPA 
paid £40,000 to the Nuffield Nursing Homes 
Trust. 


If you would like to have a copy of the 
Annual Report and Statement of Accounts for 
the year ended 30th June, 1961, please write 
to: 
THE BRITISH UNITED 
PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION 
Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 





presented by | Sir. 


BIRMID INDUSTRIES 


The annual general meeting of Birmid Indus- 
tries, Ltd., was held on December Sth at B.:- 
mingham, The Most Honourable The Marquess 
of Exeter, KCMG, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulaied 
Statement for the year to July 31, 1961: 


Group profits have declined as compared with 
the previous financial year. A number of factors 
have contributed to this situation. Whilst the 
level of Group sales has been substantially main- 
tained, profit margins have narrowed consider- 
ably. 


Your Directors feel, however, fully justified 
in recommending a final dividend at the rate 
of 15 per cent. Th’s maintains the total divi- 
dend forthe ) -ar at 20 per cent. 


Taxation at £1,655, 906 against Net Profits of 
£1,360,434 is again adversely affected by the 
increase in Profits Tax and this year’s charge 
means that the Exchequer will take nearly 
lls. Od. from every £1 of our earnings. 


PRODUCTION & SALES: During the year 
demand from the motor trade in particular was 
fairly well maintained ; as a result, total Group 
Sales were about the same as in the last financial 
year. Production costs, however were consider- 
ably higher due to a variety of causes beyond 
our control and, in consequence, profit margins 
were measurably reduced. 


The aircraft industry maintained a reasonable 
level of activity and your light alloy foundries ; 
and rolling mills secured their fair share of the 
business. There is an increasing demand for 
high precision castings in light alloys and our 
department dealing with this type of product is 
being expanded, 

At the rolling mills the Sendzimir strip mill 
has fully justified our €xpectations and plans are 
under review. for expanding the scope of .manu- 
facture from. the unit. 


EXPORTS: Direct exports are limited almost 
entirely to wrought light alloys and in: the main 
go to Northern Europe. Competition is even 
more severe than it was last year, but we are 
holding our own though, currently, not increas- 
ing our share of the market. 


Your Directors have given much thought to 
the implications of Great Britain joining the 
Common Market. It will certainly mean that 
we, in common with other British Manufac- 
turers, will be faced with even keener competi- 
tion in the Home Market. If such a contingency 
is recognised as inevitable, it should be a stimu- 
lus to greater efficiency in our manufacturing 
and marketing organisation. On the credit side, 
it does though seem that there may be a certain 
market in Europe for some of our specialised 
wrought and cast products. Full membership of 
the Common Market could well mean that our 
chief customers could increase their exports to 
Europe.-to a degree which would more than 
compensate for any loss in the Home Market to 
European competition. This, indirectly could 
entail increased business for our foundries. 

PROSPECTS: At the present time there has 
been a very distinct falling off :in-demand from 
the motor and other consumer industries and 
it seems unlikely that this will improve before 
the New Year. Competition for available busi- 
ness is keener than ever, so much so, that in 
order to secure contracts it would seem that 
profit margins would have to be drastically 
reduced or, in some cases, entirely disappear. 


The report and accounts. were adopted, 
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through these old orders, and our present con- 
tracts have been obtained at very keen prices 
indeed. I must -warn you, therefore, that the 
result for the year to June 30, 1962, will inevit- 
ably show a very large reduction in profits in 
comparison with 1961. 


Our order book is satisfactory inasmuch as it 
will keep both the Southwick Yard and the Wear 
Dockyard building berths going for 12 months, 
and of course the management are constantly 
on the watch to secure further orders. 
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AUSTIN & PICKERSGILL 
LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING RESULTS 


MR J. H. KING ON SATISFACTORY 
CURRENT ORDER BOOK 


The sixty-second annual general meeting of 
Austin & Pickersgill Limited was held on 
November 30th in London. 


Mr J. H. King, the chairman, presided. 
The following is his circulated statement: 


The profit for the year before taxation amounts 
to £591,687, against £462,666 for the year to 
June, 1960. This is a record figure for this 
Company, but it carries with it a record taxa- 
tion charge of £309,197. 


Your directors have transferred to capital 
reserve £450,000 from general reserve and 
£233,837 from unappropriated profits, thereby 
raising the capital reserves to £1,212,500. 


INADEQUACY OF LONG-TERM CREDIT 
FACILITIES 

We have a modern, well equipped and efficient 
shipyard, which is building ships as quickly and 
as cheaply as any in Europe, if not in the whole 
world. We can offer quick and prompt deliveries, 
and are sure that our prices compare very 
favourably with those of our competitors. Our 
biggest difficulty at the present time is the lack 
of adequate long-term credit facilities, available 
readily and at interest rates comparable with 
those obtainable abroad. Many foreign owners 
insist on substantial credit for long periods, and 
The dividend recommended on the ordinary some British owners have placed orders abroad 
shares is unchanged at 15 per cent less income because of extended credit terms. I feel that the 
tax. lack of suitable long-term credit facilities pre- 
THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS sents the biggest obstacle to British shipbuilding 


The highly satisfactory result is due largely a he ee 
to the continued efficiency of our modern ship- 
yard at Southwick. We delivered six new ships 
during the year, including two of over 18,000 
tons deadweight, our biggest ships to date. 


The Ship Repair Department has made an 
important contribution to the profit, with the 
reconstituted graving dock at the Wear Dock- 
yard in operation during most of the year. In 
addition, we have carried out special surveys 
and repairs afloat to several vessels of 10,000 
tons deadweight and over, going well beyond 
the old small ship range of the dockyard. 


Nevertheless, I remain confident that with 
our up-to-date plant and methods and our 
determination to keep abreast of the latest téch- 
nical developments, we shall continue to be com- 
petitive through these difficult times. 


Lastly, it is my pleasant duty to thank, on 
your behalf, every employee of the Company. 
They have all worked with keenness and zest 
through another year. 


It is also pleasant to place on record that 
during the period under review no labour 
troubles whatever have raised their heads and 
that throughout the organisation, under the 
leadership of our managing director, there is an 
atmosphere of team spirit which is both notable 
and admirable, ; 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


This year’s figures include profits on ships 
which were contracted for up to four years ago, 
before the present recession got into its stride, 
when it was still possible to obtain orders with 
reasonable profit margins, We have now worked 


NORTHGATE GROUP LIMITED 


The following points are summarised from the Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr F. S. Bassett, accompanying the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
30th June, 1961: 


* The Trading Profit of the Group again showed an increase. The net amount of 
£280,605 before taxation is approximately 14° in excess of the previous year’s figure. 

* The Directors recommend the payment of a final dividend of 174°. less tax, making, 
with the interim of 10°, less tax, paid in June last, a total distribution for the year 
of 274%, less tax, the same as for 1959-60. 

* Capital Reserves have increased to £531.467 from £264,808 in the preceding year, and 
in addition there are Revenue Reserves amounting to £112.678. It is proposed that 
a sum of £104,612 be capitalised from the Capital Reserves and distributed as a free 
share bonus in the ratio of one new Ordinary share of 2s. for every four Ordinary 
shares held. 

* Our largest interest. the Jacobs Group of Companies, continued its progress during 
the year and production and sales reached a level well in excess of the previous 
12 months, which in its turn was a high record. 

* The Nyla Knitting Company Limited and the Undie Fabric Company Limited have 
already proved valuable complementary businesses to the Jacobs Group. Their 
earnings for the past year exceeded the forecast made at the time of our acquisition 
and the combined sales and profits were a record for the sixth year in succession. 

* It is our intention to acquire further businesses as and when appropriate opportunities 
occur. 


A copy of the brochure containing the Annual Report and Accounts and Chairman’s 
Statement can be obtained from the Company's Registrars at 17 St. Helen’s Place, 
London, E.C.3. 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


REALISTIC APPROACH TO NEW 
CHALLENGES URGED 


The one hundred and forty-fourth annual 
general meeting of the Bank of Montreal was 
held on December 4th in Montreal. 


Mr G. Arnold Hart, the President, in the 
course of his speech, said: 


The last twelve months have been eventful 
ones, bringing many changes both in Canada 
and abroad. On the Canadian economic scene, 
business on the whole has shown signs of 
increased activity in contrast to the recession 
that characterised most of the previous year, 
But in spite of the higher levels that have been 
achieved in output, income and employment, all 
sectors of the economy have not shared to the 
same extent in the advance that has taken place, 
While we can derive satisfaction from the extent 
of the recovery thus far, it remains a fact that 
the present pace of business recovery in Canada 
still falls short of the rate of growth we would 
wish to see. 


Commenting on the United Kingdom’s pos- 
sible entry into the European Common Market, 
Mr Hart said: I would urge that we not be 
too hasty in our judgment, nor adopt.a defeatist 
attitude. I would suggest that instead of merely 
opposing changes from existing arrangements we 
take a positive approach to the problem of the 
United Kingdom, the Commonwealth and the 
Common Market and that we consider the wider 


implications rather than just the possible short-: 


term effects on Canada. If it seems apparent 
that there are economic advantages in Britain 
joining the Common Market, I am sure we 
would all rather see a stronger Britain in the 
Common Market than a weaker Britain outside 
it. 


In a wider context it seems to me that we 
shall reap nothing but disappointment from 
taking .a negative attitude ‘in ‘our international 
dealings. Faced as we are with an increasingly 
competitive world we should be active in meet- 
ing the competition, and in adapting ourselves to 
the changing world environment. 


GENERAL MANAGER’S ADDRESS 


In the course of his address, Mr R. D. Mul 
holland, Vice-President and General Managet, 
said: Noteworthy progress has been made in all 
departments of our business and I trust that the 
results may be regarded as satisfactory. 


After providing for depreciation of premises 
and equipment, transfers to inner reserves and 
income taxes, our net profits amounted 1 
$14,578,817 A sum of $12,453,750 has been 
provided therefrom for regular and extra divi- 
dends, amounting in total to $2.05 per share 
compared with $2.00 for the preceding year. 


At the end of the fiscal year, total assets of 
the Bank amounted to $3,950,000,000, an in- 
crease for the year of $464,000,000 or 13.3 pe 
cent. The increase in our assets represented the 
largest increase ever experienced in a year by any 
Canadian bank. 


Total deposits at $3,647,000,000 showed 2 
very satisfactory increase of $446,000,000 during 
the year, and constituted a year-end record for 
the Bank. During the year the number of 
deposit accounts on our books increased }y 
134,000, of which over 100,000 were savings 
accounts, and we are now bankers for mot 
than 3 million Canadians. 
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NETHERLANDS BANK OF 
SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 


DIVIDEND 10 PER CENT 


The Eleventh Ordinary General Meeting of 
Shareholders of the Netherlands Bank of South 
Africa Limited was held on December 5, 1961. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
rised statement by the Chairman, Dr. F. J. C. 
Cronjé : 

INTRODUCTION 


Before dealing with developments that took 
pace during the 1960-61 financial year, which 
ended on September 30th, I think it would be 
appropriate to mention certain important pro- 
posals which were recently made in regard to 
the capital structure and share holdings of our 
Institution. 


More specifically I refer to our circular to 
shareholders and to statements issued to the press 
towards the end of October when the public 
was informed that the Netherlands Bank of 
South Africa Limited is in the process of becom- 
ing a South African controlled institution and, 
moreover, is planning to strengthen its banking 
participation in Western Europe by means of a 
two-way share transaction with its Netherlands 
afiliate, the Nederlandse Overzee Bank N.V. 
with its Head Office in Amsterdam. 


Briefly these changes involve, first, an increase 
inour total issued capital to R6,000,000 through 
a local issue of 500,000 shares of R2 each; 
second, a reduction in the shareho!dings of our 
Netherlands affiliate, the Nederlandse Overzee 
Bank N.V., from a majority interest of 75 per 
cent (before the new issue) to a minority share 
of about 49 per cent (after the new issue) by 
virtue of an offer of 775,000 shares in our Bank 
to South African institutional and other in- 
vestors; and, third and finally, a 12 per cent 
participation by our Bank in the share capital 
of the Nederlandse Overzee Bank N.V. with 
representation on its Board of Directors. 

Considered from both a national and inter- 
tational point of view it will be clear that these 
changes in Our operational basis offer many ad- 
vantages and considerable scope for further 
progress, 


POSITION OF THE BANK 


Accounts.—Last year we were in doubt to 
which extent the adverse influences on the 
balance of payments would affect our position. 
As imports continued on at least the same level 
as last year, and our activities in the export 
field remained quite satisfactory, the effect on 
our international business did not confirm our 
uneasiness as expressed in our last report. 
Locally the ensuing scarcity of money resulted 
inan increased demand for facilities and the 
higher interest income contributed to a large 
‘tent to the favourable results of this financial 
year. We are also pleased to report a continued 
considerable increase in the revenue from com- 
mission which is indicative of a larger volume of 
business. Other sources of income remained at 
a satisfactory level. Expenditure again showed 
a upward trend and special measures are taken 
0 keep this unfavourable development within 
teasonable limits. 


During the last few months the liquidity of 
the bank improved considerably when the restric- 
llvé measures in regard to imports and capital 
Movements became effective. Notwithstanding 
creased competition from other sources for 
‘edit moneys we are pleased to state that last 
year’s levels could be increased. As a result of 
{ne recent general developments in this country 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


combined commitments by our customers under 
advances and bills decreased. 


Building operations in various centres and 
especially in Johannesburg, where we expect to 
occupy the first completed portion of our new 
premises towards the end of the year, caused a 
further moderate increase under the heading 
Bank Premises, 


As is customary, all additions to furniture, 
office equipment and stationery were written off 
and adequate provision has been made for taxa- 
tion, possible bad and doubtful debts, deprecia- 
tion of bank buildings and for the _ usual 
strengthening of the Staff Pension Fund. 


Business outside this continent showed a 
further satisfactory development to which our 
London Office and our Representative in New 
York contributed their valuable share. The co- 
operation with our affiliate, the Nederlandse 
Overzee Bank N.V., with their various offices on 
the European Continent and in the Western 
Hemisphere, continued to be a great asset. 


Directors’ Report.—In the Directors’ Report it 
is proposed to increase the Reserves by 
R200,000 to R3,200,000. In view of the higher 
demands which will be made upon our Staff 
Pension Fund as a result of the conversion of 
the cost of living allowance into pensionable 
salary, your directors consider it advisable to 
make an additional contribution to the Fund of 
R100,000. 


The favourable results obtained during this 
financial year enabled your Directors to declare 
interim dividends of 5. per cent in August and 
October making a total of 10 per cent in com- 
parison to last year’s 8; per cent. No further 
dividend is recommended to be paid from the 
profits for the 1960-61 financial year. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NEEPSEND STEEL & TOOL 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


FULL PRODUCTION MAINTAINED 


The forty-first annual general meeting of 
Neepsend Steel & Tool Corporation Limited 
was held on December 5th at Sheffield, Sir 
Stuart C. Goodwin, DL, JP, LLD, the Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 


Our report shows that we have again had a 
satisfactory year, and, whilst there will be regret 
that there is no increase in the dividend, I am 
confident that our Stockholders will recognise 
that in conforming with the wishes of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, we are acting in the best 
interests of the country, and, of the several in- 
dustries in which we have our sphere of activ:ties. 


It is of particular satisfaction to report that 
despite the many difficulties encountered in the 
year’s trading, we have maintained full working 
production throughout the period. 


This state of affairs has continued up to recent 
days, but there is now a slight falling off in the 
activities of certain of our smaller companies. _ 
Nevertheless, this is not expected to have any 
really serious effect, and we are hopeful that 
unless unforeseen conditions intervene, we shall 
be able to present a satisfactory profit position 
next year and to maintain the present dividend. 


Our export trade has improved considerably 
during the past year. 


The trading profits for the year before taxa- 
tion have amounted to £1,473,348, as against a 
figure of £1,210,920 in the previous year. 


The report was adopted. 








Electric & Musical 
Industries Limited 


Progress during the year ended 30th June, 1961 


Year to June 30 


Group sales 
Trading profit 
Depreciation 
Interest 
Pre-tax profits 
Tax 

Net profit 


1960 1961 
£ £ 

68,700,000 82,440,000 
6,931,000 7,836,000 
1,422,000 1,932,000 
288,000 456,000 
5,221,000 5,448,000 
2,714,000 2,834,000 
2,413,000 2,443,000 


RECORDS Total sales of our record company in the United Kingdom rose considerably, despite 
a fall in exports, which was more than offset by a very large increase of sales in the home market. 


TRANSMITTING EQUIPMENT We have been particularly successful with our export business 


in these products. 


For example, all the transmitting and studio equipment, for television and 


sound, of the broadcasting service in Northern Nigeria is to be supplied and installed by E.M.I. 


As a result of outstanding technical merit, the E.M.I. aerial systems are regarded as the best in 
the country. We are now undertaking most of the main aerial projects here. 


TELEVISION E.M.I. community television systems are being installed in many places. 


It seems 


likely that wired television will be essential in many areas for colour television. 
Closed circuit television is an expanding market in which we are increasing our share. 
COMPUTERS We were the first company to instal a fully transistorised computer in a business 


house. 


Late in the financial year, we delivered to the Ministry of Pensions the first part of the 
EMIDEC 2400 computer, which ultimately will be carrying out the whole of the clerical work for 


the new State Graduated Pension Scheme. 


ELECTRICAL HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES Although our sales of small appliances—irons, 
toasters, fires, shavers—were higher than in the preceding financial year, our sales of refrigerators 
and spin dryers were upset by the hire purchase restrictions imposed by the Government in April, 


1960. 


MAGNETIC TAPES There was a steep rise in the sales of both video and instrumentation tapes 
during the latter half of the financial year. There-was a substantial rise in exports. 


THE FUTURE The prospects of the Group’s sales seem good, and in the year to June, 1962 they 
may well reach a total of the order of £90 millions, assuming no political crises. 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM NATIONAL BANK 
CHAIRMAN’S 1961 ADDRESS 


Mr. J. A. Forrest, Melbourne, 29/11/61. 


EXPORT INCOME MUST RISE. To achieve steady national progress, we must concentrate 


upon lifting our export income. This is fundamental to any lasting solution of our 
recurring balance of payments problem. Export income has not kept pace with national 
development. Last year, exports would need to have been about £100m. higher to equal 
the pre-war ratio to national production of 15%. 


MORE EXPORTS ARE PART OF DEVELOPMENT. As individual citizens, we must grasp 


the idea that expansion of exports is a part of national development just as surely as is 
the new dam, the new railway line, the new factory. To raise it by anything like the 
£250m. a year suggested by the Export Development Council is a gigantic task, and its 
magnitude and importance must be brought home to the nation. There must be a 
nation-wide urge to produce for export. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENTS. Creation of the appropriate climate within 


Australia to aid production for export is a responsibility of governments. This would be a 
valuable complement to the help in various other ways being given by government to 
private enterprise to build up export income, 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF IMPORT REPLACEMENT. © Full encouragement must be given 


production that will replace imports. In appropriate cases, greater and perhaps wider use 
should be made of the tariff to aid efficient local manufacturers, If costs are to be reduced 
production facilities must be fully employed. Testing production of tropical and sub- 
tropical agricultural products in northern areas, and searching for oil, are examples of 
possible import replacement, 


OUR EFFORTS MUST COMPLEMENT CAPITAL INFLOW. is young and developing 


country, with excellent long-term business prospects, merits the full attention of overseas 
friends, whether their interest be productive enterprise or portfolio investment. But we 
should not be content to rely upon them for maintenance of our international financial 
stability. If necessary, we must accept whatever sacrifices may be needed to enlarge our 
contribution as an international trading partner, because economic isolation is an impos- 
sibility for*Australia. 


ACCOUNTS. Assets increased by nearly £4m. to £368m., an all-time record. Net profit 
rose by £94,000 to £1,074,000, also a record. Increase in expenses was £177,000, and 
higher profits were achieved mainly because of more realistic charges for certain services, 
and additional income from increased business in some sections of the Bank’s operations. 


STAFF THANKED. The Bank’s staff in Australia and London were thanked for the high 
standards maintained, and the service given over the year. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 
(Inc. in Victoria) 

271-279 Collins Street, Melbourne 

6-8 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C.2 


Total Assets : £368 million. 





Registered Office : 
Chief London Office : 


890 Offices throughout Australia. 














J.&F. STONE LIGHTING & RADIO LIMITED 


Consolidated Profit & Loss Account 1961 1960 
£ £ 
Group Profit before taxation 890,969 802,769 


Taxation 470,000 416,500 

Dividend (35°.) 257,250 257,250 
Consolidated Balance Sheet 

Issued Ordinary Capital 1,200,000 1.200.000 

General Reserve Fie 700,000 600.000 

Unappropriated Profits ... 298,833 235,114 


The Board has decided to recommend a free bonus issue of one new stock unit of 
5s. in respect of every two stock units held. Subject to profits being maintained at a 
satisfactory level, and in the absence of any adverse circumstances not at present foreseen. 
it is the intention to recommend dividends on the capital as increased by the proposed 
bonus issue at the rate of 30% for the year ending 30th June, 1962, which is the equivalent 
of 45°% on the present capital. 
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STAVELEY INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 


The ninety-eighth annual general meeting of 
Staveley Industries Limited was held on Decem 
ber 6th in London, Mr John P. Hunt, TD, the 
chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement: 


Last year I said that it would be reasonable to 
look forward to a further increase in profits but 
as indicated in March of this year they have 
fallen from £1,657,843 to £1,385,404. 


This reduction in profits in the main is attr} 
butable to three factors. Firstly, the expected 
improvement in Canada did not materialise and 
in fact trading conditions in that country rapid 
deteriorated, particularly in the West. As 
result, not only was general profitability of the 
Standard-Modern Tool Company Limited 
reduced but in addition serious losses were 
incurred in the form of bad debts and reposses 
sions of equipment sold on hire purchase terms 
There are now some indications of improvement 
in the Canadian economy, nevertheless certain 
steps have been taken to reduce and also to con 
centrate our operations. Your directors con 
sidered it prudent to write down the investment 
in this company by £250,000 out of capita 
reserves. Secondly, the difficulties of the machine 
tool subsidiafies proved more prolonged tha 
anticipated—difficulties which have been accen 
tuated by labour shortages and a large pro 
gramme of machine tool redesign. Thirdly 
during the past year our research and develop 
ment costs in relation to those subsidiarie 
interested in machine tools have been in excess 
of £220,000—more than twice the previou 
year’s figure—nevertheless a most necessary 
expenditure for the future success of the 
Group. 


Your directors recommend a final dividend of 
8 per cent, less income tax, which makes a tot? 
of 11 per cent for the year. 


The authorised share capital of the company 
was increased to £10,000,000 at the annw 
general meeting held on December 7, 1960. You 
directors have no present plans for the issue of 
the additional shares. 


Your board has decided to prepare future 
accounts to September 30th. The next accounts 
will be for a period of fifteen months to Sep- 
tember 30, 1962. Alterations will be necessary 
in the dates of payment of dividends and for 
this initial period your board will consider the 
payment of interim dividends on March 3] and 
June 30, 1962, and a final dividend in March, 
1963. Thereafter it is anticipated that an inter! 
dividend will be paid in June and a final dividend 
in March of each year, 


The Staveley Research Department was th 
first integrated industrial machine tool research 
unit in the country and considerable techno; 
logical advances have been made which havg 
contributed to our improved machine tool orde 
book. 


Operations throughout have been hampetrtt 
by the acute shortage of skilled labour, especiall 
in the machine tool companies. Apprenticf 
training schemes have been extended in a 
attempt to ease the position. The Group ha 
satisfactory order books and given reasonabl§ 
trading conditions I look forward to the future. 


The report was adopted. 
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HALEY BRIDGE 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


COMPANY’S STRONG POSITION 


The fourteenth Annual General Meeting of 
Haleybridge Investment Trust Limited was held 
on November 30th in London, Sir Aynsley 
Bridgland, CBE (the Chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 


The consolidated Accounts before you show a 
net profit after tax of £138,674, which is an 
increase of £11,632 over that of the previous 
year. Your Board recommend a final dividend 
of 74 per cent making a total for the year of 
12 per cent, and after payment of this dividend 
the balance carried forward on Revenue Account 
will be £179,036, an increase of £12,379. 


During the year the market value of the 
quoted investments has increased by £782,073. 
They now appear in our Balance Sheet at a 
figure which is £2,497,769 below their Stock 
Exchange value. 


I should perhaps say something more about 
these quoted investments which predominantly 
represent our shareholding in the Regis Property 
Co. Limited, a company which we, as a group, 
started and have built up through the years, and 
whose business is confined to investment in 
revenue producing properties. 


The book valre of the Regis company’s assets, 
as its shareholders have been’ told, is consider- 
ably below the present market value and its 
income is shown in the statement issued by the 
Company to be steadily increasing. It is an 
exceedingly valuable investment and our hold- 
ing, together with that of our Associates, gives 
us effective control, and provides us with a 
steadily increasing income. Even if we realised 
these investments it is in the opinion of your 
Board difficult indeed to reinvest our moneys 
in as satisfactory a manner. We are, therefore, 
very content to hold them. 


In view of what I have said I think it would 
be the shareholders’ opinion that our Company’s 
position is a strong one. 


The operations of our group are conducted 
by several subsidiaries, all of whom perform 
some part in the various transactions in which 
we are engaged. 


These subsidiaries provide us with the 
machinery to raise money on a temporary basis, 
to carry through to completion our plans for 
extensions of our portfolio whether in flats or 
offices, to earn fees for services rendered to our 
clients and to enable us to preserve our invest- 
ment income while our negotiations are pend- 
ing by absorbing charges that are properly levied 
on the cost of the buildings or other projects we 
are striving to complete. 


Our work each year, therefore, is through these 
subsidiaries to carry projects that are in various 
stages of negotiation until such time as they can 
be incorporated finally in our portfolio of invest- 
ments, or otherwise disposed of. 


By this means we are able to initiate, investi- 
gate and do all that is necessary to produce a 
result that in the end increases our revenue, 
Without, in the meantime, having affected our 
investment income. 


The dividend of 12 per cent which is recom- 
mended for the year largely comes out of a stable 
income, which gradually but surely is increasing 
and I am optimistic enough to say that this 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


increase should go on for some years to come 
unless some unforeseen contingency arises. It 
must not be forgotten that our income from 
other sources can add considerably from time to 
time to our revenue. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ALSTONS LIMITED 


PRECIS OF PRESIDENT’S REVIEW 


At the annual general meeting held on Novem- 
er 16, 1961, the Directors’ Report and Annual 

udited Accounts for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1961, were adopted. 


\ 


he Profits of the Company after taxation, 
write-offs and transfer to. reserves totalled 
$81%,374. Preference and Ordinary Dividends 


absorbed $475,537, leaving $337,837 to be carried 
forward. 


A resolution was passed for the payment of 
final dividend of 10 per cent (less tax) in addi- 
tion to interim dividend of 6 per cent (less tax) 
paid in April. 


The Consolidated Group Accounts revealed 
profit (after taxat’on and write-offs) of $1,339,256, 
of which profits attributable to shareholders of 
Alstons Limited (after adjustments and transfers 
to reserves) totalled $781,310. Capital and 
Revenue Reserves totalled $4,651,817 by .com- 
parison with $3,992,932 at June 30, 1960. 


Resulting from the take-over bid in July, 1961, 
by Caroni Limited for share capital of Woodford 
Lodge Estates Limited, a capital gain of 
$379,551 on disposal of the Company’s share- 
holding was realised, and will be reflected in next 
financial year’s accounts. 


Two subsidiaries, Carib Glassworks Ltd., and 
Styrotex Ltd., incurred losses, but all other sub- 
sidiaries returned satisfactory results. Expansion 
programme of C.D.C. Ltd. started 1958-59 nears 
completion with total expenditure to date 
$2,994,453. C.D.C.’s subsidiary island brew- 
eries in St. Kitts and Grenada commenced 
brewing in September-October, 1961. 


FURTHER ACQUISITIONS 


The Company has acquired further shares of 
$250,000 in Tugs & Lighters Ltd., which Com- 
pany’s business continues to increase. By pur- 
chasing minority shares previously held by other 
shareholders, the Company acquired the entire 
shareholding in Spencer J. Kirton Ltd., whose 
trading results were satisfactory. A controlling 
interest in Metal Products Ltd., which manufac- 
tures Steel Windows, Doors, etc., under pioneer 
status, was acquired in July, 1961. 


The President referred to the retirement on 
medical grounds of Sir Gerald Wight from the 
Board and the office of President, effective Sep- 
tember 30, 1961, and paid tribute to Sir 
Gerald who had been responsible in large 
measure for the success of the Group. Regret 
was also expressed at the resignation of Major 
Alan Storey from the Board, effective June 30, 
1961, and Mr Rupert Alexis as Consultant to the 
Produce Department. 


It was resolved that the Articles be amended 
to enable the Directors to grant a pension on 
retirement to any Director who had previously 
held a salaried office with the Company. 


A quotation for the Ordinary Shares on the 
London Stock Exchange had been obtained by 
successfully placing 50,231 $5.00 shares at 
$9.60. 
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SOCIETE ANONYME METALLURGIQUE 


D’ESPERANCE-LONGDOZ 


LIEGE, BELGIUM 


AGREEMENT WITH THE ALLEGHENY 
LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 


The Annual General Meeting of the Societe 
Metallurgique d’Espérance-Longdoz was held 
on October 24th, and the following is a sum- 
mary of the report presented by the Board of 
Directors. 


REVIEW 


During the year under review, the scope of 
the Company was broadened considerably by 
acquisition of the coal mine of Winterslag, and 
two agreements with the Allegheny. Ludlum 
Steel Corporation of Pittsburgh and with two 
neighbouring firms in Belgium. The first agree- 
ment sets up a new Company called Allegheny- 
Longdoz which will manufacture stainless and 
special steels so that for the first time the Com- 
pany will make other than mild steels. Under 
the second agreement with two Belgian firms in 
the same neighbourhood, the three Companies 
will together operate an electrolytic tinning and 
galvanising plant belonging to one of them. 


The most important development during the 
year was the complete remodelling of the invest- 
ment programme. .A site has been chosen at 
Chertal in the lower valley of the Meuse near 
Liége for a new works which will operate in con- 
junction with those already existing at Seraing, 
Jemappe and Flémalle. 


The new plant will include an LD works 
which was originally planned for Seraing and 
which will include two convertors. each of -120 
tons. The slabbing mill will take ingots up to 
25 tons each. The most significant part of the 
plant, however, will be the two metre wide strip 
mill. 


The capital needed for investments during the 
period 1959 to 1964 will be Bfrs. 7,500 million. 
of which Bfrs. 400 million have been received 
by an increase in the capital in January, 1960. 
Credits from the C.G.E.R. and the S.N.C_I. 
total Bfrs. 2,650 million (half from-each).- A 
loan of $7 million has been made by the High 
Authority and Bfrs.2,800 million will be 
ploughed back from profits. 


During the last two years, there has been a 
true investment race in the Iron and Steel Com- 
munity and especially in the flat plate section, 
and it is certainly. necessary that investment 
policies of companies in the Community should 
be co-ordinated, as has been suggested in some 
circles in France and Germany. 


IRON AND STEEL 


The equipment programme for the three 
existing works was continued in addition to new 
expenditure at Chertal. The production of coke, 
pig iron and steel was affected by strikes but 
three blast furnaces were reélined in order to 
allow for an increasing use of sinter. The opera- 
tion of the rolling mills was improved still 
further so that the total annual output of cold 
rolled products reached 439,236 tons. 


COAL 


Due to increased mechanisation the produc- 
tion at Winterslag was raised by 19 per cent 
although the labour force fell by 452. 60 per 
cent of the coal sold was taken up by Espérance- 
Longdoz itself, 33 per cent by outside:customers, 
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the remainder at the pithead and in the homes 
of the employees of the mines. 


PROFIF AND DIVIDEND 


The capital was raised on October 25, 1960, 
to Bfrs. 2,400 million. Net profit of the year 
after deduction of Bfrs. 499,860,375 in respect of 
amortisation amounted to Bfrs. 413,108,769. 
After various charges and the transfer to the 
Reserve Fund of Bfrs. 130 million, the profit 
available for distribution was Bfrs. 176,958,526. 
It is accordingly proposed to distribute a net 
dividend of Bfrs. 300. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Conseil d’ Administration) 


Philippe Le Hodey (Président) ; Jean-Marie 
Roelandts (Vice-Président); Baron de Posson 
(Administrateur-Délégué); Pierre de M. 
d’Annevoie; Paul van den Corput; Pierre 
Ranscelot ; Edouard de Coune ; Charles Liagre ; 
Vic. Philippe le Hardy de Beaulieu; Baron 
ee Paul Heurard. 


CROMPTON PARKINSON 
LIMITED 


RECORD TURNOVER AND PROFITS 
INCREASED EXPORTS 


MR ALBERT PARKINSON’S REVIEW 


The forty-eighth Annual General Meeting of 
Crompton Parkinson Limited, was held on 
December 7th in London, Mr Albert Parkinson, 
MBE, the chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his statement 
which had been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended June 30, 1961: 


The consistency of your Company’s output in 
almost all its activities enables it now to look 
back at a year of both record turnover and record 
profits. The trading surplus, including invest- 
ment income, has increased this year by 
£225,000 to £2,960,000—an increase of 8 per 
cent compared with the previous year. After 
Taxes, the consolidated net income is £1,306,000, 
of which it is proposed to distribute £582,000 
and retain £724,000 in the Group. The Final 
Dividend of 74 per cent on the Ordinary Stock 
which is recommended by the Directors makes 
an unchanged dividend of 123 per cent for the 
year subject to income tax. The Directors pro- 
pose to allot a limited number of ordinary shares 
year by year and to simplify the means by which 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


CORONATION 
SYNDICATE, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Republic of South ' 
Africa) 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Coronation Syndicate, Limited will be held on 
December 22nd in Johannesburg. 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
review by the chairman, Mr S. F. Dench, FCIS: 


The net profit for the year earned by the 
Group, after charging R70,037 for depreciation 
and after transferring R9,068 to Output Equal- 
isation Reserve and R4,550 to Cost Equalisation 
Reserve, was R369,459 as compared. with 
R385,542 for the previous year. 


Muriel Mine: The Ore Reserves are computed 
at 201,960 tons having a value of 10.4 dwt. per 
ton over a stoping width of 53 inches. Com- 
pared with last” year, the tonnage is Practically 


persons in the Company’s service can purchase 
ordinary shares in Crompton Parkinson Limited, 


OVERSEAS 


Since early 1959 the value of world exports 
has shown a remarkable increase and has sent 
levels of production to record heights. 


In Australia business conditions have been 
difficult but our factories -repeated the good 
results of last year. In India our jointly owned 
companies improved still further on the success 
of last year. In both South and Central Africa, 
despite disturbing conditions, there was an im- 
provement in the performance of our companies. 
During the year our earnings from associated 
Lamp and Cable factories throughout the world, 
have shown a substantial increase. Direct 
exports have increased by 15 per cent on last 
year. 


UK ACTIVITIES 


In general terms our heavier products have 
faced difficulties during the year, while other 
products such as cables and lamps have shown 
encouraging evidence of recovery. Derby 
Cables Ltd. has had a busy year and there is 
some improvement from the drastically un- 
economic prices from which the Cable industry 
suffered so seriously in the recent past. In the 
medium range of industrial motors, the output 
has been considerably increased and the demand 
has been buoyant. Fractional Horse Power 
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unchanged ; the width has increased by 3 inches 
while the average value is lower by 0.1 dwt, 
per ton. 


The working profit at the mine was R233,580, 
a decrease of R9,262 on the previous year. Work- 
ing costs per ton milled were R6.39 against last 
year’s figure of R6.26. 


Arcturus Mine: The Ore Reserves are com- 
puted at 321,600 tons having a value of 7.4 dwt. 
per ton over a stoping width of 59 inches. Com- 
pared with last year there is a decrease of 25,850 
tons ; the average width is higher by one inch, 
and the value by 0.1 dwt. 


The working profit at R224,078 before charg- 
ing depreciation, reflects an increase of R5,554 
on that for last year. Working costs per ton 
milled were R5.43 as compared with R4.99 for 
the previous year. 


Tebekwe Mine: Tribute royalty received dur- 
ing the year amounted to R1.894 as compared 
with R2,030 for the financial year ended June 30, 
1960. 


Motor production has felt the effects of the 
situation existing in the domestic appliance field, 
although, the industrial demand has remained 
good. Just as the appliance market has felt the 
curbs of Government fiscal measures, so has 
Traction business been affected by decisions re- 
lating to railway modernisation. The Com- 
pany’s Lamp business continues to make steady 
progress. In the last year new types of lamps 
have been produced which have met with a good 
response on the market. During the year our 
Lighting Fittings Works at Doncaster and our 
Battery Works at Newport have maintained their 
position most satisfactorily. Our Stud Welding 
business similarly enjoyed good trading. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Whilst the Company’s outstanding orders are 
good, it is likely that because of rising costs, 
most of these will have to be executed at profit 
rates which must be below those which we have 
experienced in this last and preceding years. 
Furthermore the consistency of demand will 
not, we believe, manifest itself to the same degree 
in the coming year and this is especially appli- 
cable to fields of Traction and Transformers. 
Every year the generation of electricity in almost 
every country in the world shows a striking 
increase. I believe that there can be no doubt 
about the inspiring prospects which confront 
our own industry and we must and will play 
our full part in the future. 


| 
|! 








APPOINTMENTS 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 
FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 
& NYASALAND 


DEPARTMENT OF TAXES 
VACANCIES FOR TAX OFFICERS AND 
ASSESSORS 





Tax Officer applicants must have one or more 
of the following qualifications: B.Com., Final 
C35..: 2 Cla. Ceix Bn SS 


A.C.C.A, Commencing salary depending on 
qualifications and experience, £795 10s. to 
£1,182 10s. p.a. There are good promotion 


prospects because a Tax Officer after serving 
for one year On a salary of £967 10s. p.a. gains 
automatic promotion to Assessor Grade If at 
a commencing salary of £1,343 15s. p.a. rising 
on a scale to £1,666 5s. per annum. 

Three-year_ contract appointments may be 
offered to Tax Assessor applicants who are 
Chartered, Incorporated or Certified Account- 
ants With at least one year of post-qualitication 
experience. and to holders of B.Com. degrees 
or Final C.1.S., or C.C.S., with three or more 
years of post-qualification accounting experience. 

Family passages, pensions, medical aid 
generous sick and occasional leave, low incomé 
tax, good schools (free tuition), Opportunities 
for sport and recreation in excellent climate. 

Application forms and further details from 
the Secretary (R), Rhodesia House, 429, Strand, 
London, W.C.2 


Closing date ‘December 29, 1961. 


UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


es SENIOR LECTURESHIP IN 
CONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the above men- 
tioned position. 


The salary for a Senior Lecturer is within the 
range £42,550 x 95-£A3,000 per annum; for 
a Lecturer within the range £A1,730 x 105- 
£A2.435 per annum. In each case cost of 
living adjustments will be allowed (at present 
£A47 p.a.). The salary is subject to deduc- 
tions under the State Superannuation Act. The 
commencing salary will be fixed according to 
the qualifications -and 
successful applicant. 


experience of the 


Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in 
cases approved by the University and its Bank- 
ers, married men may be assisted by loans to 
purchase a house. 


Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth (Branch Office), 
Marlborough House, -Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 


Applications close in Australia and London 
on February 9, 1962. 





For further appointments and other 
classified advertisements see pages 
1082 and 1083 


STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY 
COUNCIL 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
persons for the newly-established appointment 
of STATISTICS OFFICER in this Department. 

Salary: A.P.T. Grade Hl (£960-£1,140 p.a.). 

Application forms and further particulars may 
be obtained from the Director of Education 
(Admin.). Education Offices. Earl Street, 
Stafford, to whom completed applications should 
be returned by December 22. 1961. 

T. H. EVANS, 
Clerk of the County Council. 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE 
RESEARCH OFFICERS 


The Overseas Development Institute requires 
two research officers to work on problems of 
world development and aid of all kinds. One 
should be a professional economist; the other 
Should be of similar standing but have specialist 
training in. another subject (preferably a social 
science). Candidates must have good academic 
qualifications and considerable research experi- 
ence. 

Salary: Within the range of £1,500-£2.500 o.a. 

Appointment for 3 years in the first instance. 

Applications should be sent by 18th December, 
1961, to the Director, Overseas Development 
Institute, 160, Piccadilly, London, W.1. from 
whom further information can be obtained. 


APPLIED 
STATISTICS 


C. & J. CLARK LIMITED, Shoe- 
makers of Street, Somerset, who have 
increased their production fourfold in 
the last twelve vears, wish to appoint 
someone experienced in statistics to 
join their research and development 
department. 

WE are looking for a mathematics 


graduate who will preferably have 
specialised in statistics elsewhere in 
industry, who wishes to extend his 


experience and wants to apply statis- 
tical techniques to the solution of 
problems in a wide field. These will 
range from the design of —industrial 
experiments to the design and analysis 
of population surveys. He should be 
aged up to 28 and his salary, depen- 
dent on his qualifications and 
experience will be in the range 
£1,000-£1 300. 

Please apply in writing to the Staff 
Recruitment and Development Officer, 
C. & J. Clark Ltd., Street, Somerset, 
quoting reference number TW/E. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








Poor Showing from Steels 


HE steel dividend season opened later 
1a usual with the first of the eleven 
major steel companies (including the govern- 
ment-owned Richard Thomas and Baldwins) 
to report being Thomas Firth and John 
Brown. The stock market was not deceived 
by this company’s relatively good showing ; 
but neither was it fully prepared for the 
shock of no interim from Consett Iron. After 
that it was at least ready for the sharp drop 
in profits reported by the biggest and most 
broadly based of the steel companies, 
United Steel. Gloomy forecasts have 
proved all too correct and these results, it 
still has to be remembered, include the first 
half of the “steel year” (which for: all com- 
panies except Consett ends on September 
30th) in which most of the companies were 
not faring too badly even though margins 
were being squeezed. 

United Steel’s interim statement, for 
example, reported higher sales for the six 
months to end-March but a fall in trading 
profits from £103 million to £94 million. 
Since then, however, output has progres- 
sively declined as merchants and consumers 
have reduced their stocks. If this destock- 
ing process, which is discussed in an earlier 
note, continues the 1961-62 results could 
prove as disappointing as those which 
investors are now digesting. 

They undoubtedly are wondering whether 
any of the companies still to report can 
possibly match the performance of Thomas 
Firth and John Brown. This company is 
not, however, typical, for it produces alloy 
and stainless steels and together with English 
Steel Corporation owns Firth Vickers Stain- 
less Steel. The market for its heavy forgings 
has weakened but this has been offset by 
the substantial improvement in demand for 
its special steels. Thus, as the table shows, 
gross profits have actually risen, even though 
the chairman had said earlier that higher 
costs would reduce profit margins by 
£500,000. It is noteworthy that the main- 
tained dividend of 123 per cent is now more 
than covered by investment income alone. 
This could make a higher payment feasible 
in the future, as the company is well- 
endowed with liquid resources. 

United Steel’s results were much in 
line with expectations. The interim state- 
ment in June suggested that an earlier fore- 


cast that profits would be down by between 
IO to I§ per cent would prove too opti- 
mistic. Output for the year fell by only 
3 per cent and the directors say that the 
main reason for the sharply lower profits 
was increased costs of which only a small 
part was covered by the one per cent in- 
crease in steel prices. In the second half 
of the year United Steel's profits before all 
charges fell by as much as 30 per cent but 
this compares with a boom period in 1960. 
Despite the sharp decline in profits the 
group’s cash flow has remained high, and, as 
£10 million of new money was raised in 
January, United Steel should have no diffi- 


culty in financing its expansion plans, now- 


scaled down. 

The interim results from Consett Iron 
for the six months to end September cover 
a period of relative depression for the indus- 
try as a whole. The fall in demand for 
Consett’s products occurred when its new 
£14 million plate mill was coming into 
operation and hence when much heavier 
charges for depreciation and loan in- 
terest had to be borne. On these figures 
it is not surprising that the interim divi- 
dend has been passed and prospects for 
a final dividend look none too bright. 
The company is now awkwardly placed: 
it will want to keep its cash flow as 
high as possible but it must be reluctant 
to pass the dividend completely for it may 
well have to come to the market for fresh 
capita! within the next two to three years. 
At the cad of March its capital commitments 
amounied to {11 million ; Consett has bor- 
rowed {£9 million from FCI, of which at 
least £8 million is repayable by 1965, and 
it has overdraft facilities of up to £9 million, 
also repayable in 1965. At the end of March 
the overdraft amounted to {1.8 million 
while the cash flow was running at {2.8 
million—a level which will clearly not be 
reached in the year to March 31st. 

The delay in the announcement of the 
final results from South Durham Steel and 
Iron seemed ominous. So it has proved, 
for the total dividend has been cut from 
I2 to 10 per cent. But the market had 
marked down the shares sharply before the 
preliminary announcement and its publica- 
tion produced no further fall in the price. 
As the table shows gross profits have fallen 


STEEL PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS 


(£ million) 
Gross profit Depreciation Net profit Net Cash flow Dividend Price Yield 
per cent % 

Years to Sept. 30 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 1960 1961 
United Steel. ...... 27-67 22-15 4:75 5-33 11-35 9-43 12-88 11-03 14-4* 12-3* 38/7', 6-4 
John Summers..... 14:34 13-18 4-57 4-72 4-67 3-65 7-25 6-38 15 1S 43/6 69 
South Durham .... 8:09 7-09 1-85 2-18 4:48 2-12 5:07 3-19 12 10 23/- 8-7 
Thos. Firth.......- 5:36 5:42 0-73 0-87 1-76 1-83 2:43 2-58 12', 12! 43/3 5-8 
Six months to Sept. 30 
Consett .xcumeneee 2:35 1-68 0-72 1-00 1-00 0-19 1-53. 1-19 3 18/- 


Adjusted for one-for-four scrip issue 1961 payment on capital as increased by one-for-three rights issue at par. 
. 
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by £1 million, or 123 per cent, but a higher 
depreciation charge and a doubled interest 
charge have halved net profits so that, after 
allowing for the benefit of initial allowances, 
earnings cover the reduced dividend only 14 
times. The company has completed a large 
part of its expansion programme and its 
new South Works at Hartlepools came into 
full- production in June but like Consett it 
had added to its plate capacity at a time 
when demand had fallen. But even at less 
than capacity working the new mill should 
reduce production costs. The company has 
alse in recent years developed capacity for 
the maufacture of large-diameter pipes, par- 
ticularly for the oil industry ; here too de- 
mand was slack early in the year; the 
improvement in business later in the year 
was probably too late to have much effect 
on results. 

With its business largely tied up with the 
motor car and consumer durable industries, 
John Summers, primarily a producer of 
sheet, had been expected to produce less 
favourable results than most other steel 
companies. Thus a fall of only 8 per cent 
in the group’s profit surprised the market, 
where it had been suggested that the final 
dividend might have to be cut. It was, 
however, maintained at 9 per cent making an 
unchanged total of 15 per cent and the 
shares gained 1s. 6d. to 43s. 6d. The better 
than expected results reflect the completion 
of major alterations at Shotton, where since 
1948 development had absorbed as much 
as {£60 million. Now development is con- 
centrated upon the other works at Shelton ; 
this programme will cost £18} million and 
total capital expenditure over the next three 
or four years is estimated at £25 million. 
The company’s intention is to finance this 
expenditure largely from internal resources 
and even though the cash flow has been 
kept at a high level without any reduction 
in dividend the company will be hard put 
to it to live up to this intention. 


Brewery Mergers 

HERE are still a fair number of in- 

dependent local breweries, primarily 
in the north of England, and the process of 
concentration within the brewing industry 
into regional and national groups still has 
a little way to go. After the spectacular 
bout of mergers in the spring, there was 
something of a lull in the summer but this 
week brewing shares, already enlivened by 
the prospects of higher profits, were stirred 
into speculative activity again by the news 
of more mergers. Many brewing shares 
were marked up, perhaps rather heedlessly, 
and later profit taking clipped the gains. 

Of the latest offers, the most significant 
is the bid by Whitbread of seven “A” 
ordinary shares for every ten ordinary shares 
in Tennant Brothers of Sheffield. Tennant 
has lived under the Whitbread umbrella 
since 1953 ; since Whitbread owns a 15 per 
cent stake in the company and the Tennant 
directors and their associates another 25 
per cent or so, a counter offer from any 
other brewery seems improbable. Whit- 
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bread “A” shares at 35s. 6d. impute about 
24s. 103d. for Tennant shares, which repre- 
sents a good gain on the pre-bid price of 
19s. 6d., Tennant shareholders gain substan- 
tially in income and receive slightly more of 
the combined equity that the company con- 
tributes to joint earnings. 


The Whitbread directors say that the 
merger will make possible an increased use 
of production capacity, both for bottling 
and brewing, in Sheffield for Whitbread’s 
beers and some rationalisation of distribu- 
tion. As Whitbread’s sales are expanding 
in the north, but still need to be expanded 
further, complete ownership of a brewing 
and bottling plant in Sheffield makes good 
tactical sense. But the bid has a strategic 
significance as well. In the past Whitbread 
has secured outlets for its branded beers 
by taking up minority interests in a num- 
ber of breweries (eighteen, including Ten- 
nant, at this moment). These breweries 
continue to brew their own beers and they 
gain technical and managerial strength from 
their association with Whitbread ; it also 
affords them some protection from being 
taken over. Recently Whitbread has been 
adding to its minority stake in these asso- 
ciates and the Tennant bid suggests that 
Whitbread is prepared to protect its own 
interests and those of its associates with a 
full scale merger if this seems desirable. To 
make this precedent clear to other brewers, 
it cannot afford not to gain control of 
Tennant. Such an oddity as a sword- 
umbrella has been miade in the past and 
this is what Colonel Whitbread now seems 
to be brandishing. 


The fastest growing brewery group in 
the last two years has been United 
Breweries, propelled by the ambition of the 
Canadian brewer, Mr E, P. Taylor. Having 
been defeated in the struggle for Bristol 
Georges, its empire has been confined 
largely to the north and it is no surprise 
that its latest bid is for another northern 
brewery, Hewitt Brothers of Grimsby. The 
series of take-overs has left United 
Breweries short of funds and it was inevit- 
able that the latest bid should be all in 
scrip. For every Hewitt ordinary share, 
United Breweries is offering three of its 
ordinaries plus £3 of a new 6% per cent con- 
vertible loan stock (1974-76), on which the 
conversion prices into United Breweries 
ordinaries are equivalent to 14s. 6d. in 1964- 
65 and 15s. 6d. in 1966-67. Philip Hill 
Higginson Erlangers is willing to acquire 
each {100 of the loan stock for £99, so that 
with United Breweries at 13s. 3d. the value 
imputed to Hewitt is just under £5. Before 
the bid they had moved up to an all-time 
peak of 85s. Hewitt shareholders gain in 
income and the loan stock element ensures 
that United Breweries’ equity is not imme- 
diately diluted. Wood Hall Trust, owning 
39 per cent of the Hewitt equity, has 
accepted the offer, which appears to ensure 
its success. 


Yet another northern brewer, John 


Smith’s Tadcaster, seeks to merge with a 
neighbour, Warwicks and Richardsons of 
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Newark-on-Trent. John Smith’s is offer- 
ing two of its ordinaries plus §s. in cash 
for every five shares in Warwicks and 
Richardsons, so that the latter, with John 
Smith’s standing at 68s. 6d., are valued at 
28s. 6d. This compares with a price of 
22s. 6d. at the beginning of November when 
the possibility of the merger was first 
mooted and 28s. 3d..on the eve of the 
announcement of the terms. Warwicks and 
Richardsons shareholders will gain hand- 
somely in income. 


Brewing Results 


B's: consumption in the brewing year to 
September 30th was of the order of 
28 million bulk barrels, compared with 27 
million barrels in 1959-60 and 253 million 
barrels in 1958-59. Prices were increased 
slightly at the beginning of the heavy 
summer trade this year and though costs 
have been rising the big regional and 
national brewers have begun to see some 
tangible benefits from the rationalisation of 
production and distribution after the 
mergers. In all, therefore, an increase in 
brewing profits was inevitable. 

Equally certain was the expectation that 
Watney Mann, which has established itself 
as a national brewer, would be among the 
breweries to chalk up a satisfactory increase 
in profits. Watney Mann has grown by 
acquiring other breweries, to secure brewing 
plants, bottling stores and tied outlets in 
each important region, and by entering into 
reciprocal trading agreements (of which 
perhaps the most important provides outlets 
for its container draught, “ Red Barrel,” in 
the public houses of Ind Coope and United 
Breweries in return for outlets for their 
lagers). In the preliminary statement, the 
Watney Mann directors have adjusted the 
comparative figures for 1959-60 to allow for 
the consolidation of the profits of Wilson 
and Walker. Moreover, they have rightly 
excluded from the latest profits the windfall 
gain on stocks of £273,000 arising from the 
Chancellor’s surcharge on excise duties. On 
the adjusted basis, gross profits after depre- 
ciation in the full year have risen by nearly 
13 per cent, from £6,984,000 to £7,872,000. 
As much of the profit sharing bonus and 
much of the increase in depreciation falls 
on the accounts in the second half of the 
financial year, it would be wrong to assume 
that the rise in profits in the summer months 
was smaller proportionately than the rise 
in the winter ones. Indeed, sales have 
remained high throughout the whole of the 
year and they remain high now—particu- 
larly, it may be surmised, for the top quality 
draught beers and the bottled beers on 
which profit margins are usually higher than 
on the cheaper draught bitters and milds. 


The group’s net equity earnings have 
risen by 10 per cent, from £3,324,000 to 
£3,650,000 and the directors say that in 
normal circumstances these results and the 
present high level of sales would have justi- 
fied an increase in the dividend. Share- 
holders must therefore blame the Chan- 
cellor for the fact that the dividend has been 
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left unchanged at 18 per cent. They will 
certainly look for a higher dividend in 
1961-62 and, in the meantime, they will 
welcome the proposal to split the £1 units 
into §s. shares, so as to make the market 
price less heavy. At the moment, it is as 
much as 104s. and the yield, nearly 2} times 
covered by earnings, is 33 per cent. 


The directors of Arthur Guinness had 
already indicated that the 1960-61 dividend 
would be 22 per cent and it is duly declared, 
so that at 53s. 6d. the shares yield 4.1 per 
cent. Guinness is the odd man out in British 
brewing, for it concentrates on a single 
product, stout, and it possesses no tied 
outlets. About two thirds of its production 
comes from Dublin and the other third from 
Park Royal. It is probably the most efficient 
brewer of beer in the country—it has to be, 
because in order to secure access to the 
tied trade it has to promote the sales of stout 
over the heads of the other brewers and has 
to give them handsome margins on bottling. 
The trend in beer consumption has been 
running against the naturally conditioned, 
high gravity, bottled beers, of which 
Guinness is a prime example, and though 
the company was able to sell more than ever 
before in 1960-61 it did so at the expense of 
lower profit margins. Costs, the directors 
say, were rising ; but, clearly, Guinness was 
not able to pass the increase on, and its 
gross profits fell by nearly three per cent, 
from £8,207,000 to £7,989,000 and its net 
profits by eight per cent, from £4,610,000 
to £4,240,000. The directors of Guinness, 
in which family traditions and professional 
management are admirably blended, have 
long recognised the new problems _ posed 
in the industry by mergers and trade agree- 
ments. They have sought diversification 
in confectionery and pharmaceuticals and 
they are the principal backers of the venture 
in “Harp” lager, which, contrary to the 
Guinness tradition, is based on tied outlets. 
As profits on this venture lie some years 
ahead and as Guinness has to invest heavily 
in it now, shareholders must expect a lower 
rate of return on the capital employed in the 
next few years. 


Distillers 


s the industrial division of Distillers. 
which embraces chemicals, plastics 

and pharmaceuticals, experienced “a sharp 
reduction in profits” in the six months to 
September 3oth, the whole of the admittedly 
slight increase in the group’s income be- 
fore tax from £15,931,000 to £16,359,000 
must be attributed to.the potable spirits 
division, which usually contributes about 
four fifths of the group’s total profit. The 
directors say that home and export sales of 
Scotch whisky and gin were “ satisfactory 
despite the unsettled conditions in the home 
market arising from the Chancellor’s im- 
position of increased duty.” The group 
must also have gained slightly from the 
small increase in the price of whisky and 
gin in this period. The industrial division 


was able to maintain its volume of sales 


reasonably well but, in the face of “ excep- 
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ional competition from overseas” only at 
the expense of lower profit margins. These 
wnditions are likely to prevail throughout 
he rest Of Distillers’ financial year, but the 
rectors expect that the trend of sales of 
whisky and gin will remain “ favourable.” 
All this suggests that there will be little 
change in Distillers’ gross and net profits 
in the year to March 31st and it is not 
wrprising that the directors have simply 
wnformed to an earlier forecast by declar- 
ing an interim of 6 per cent on the capital 
4s increased by the one-for-ten rights issue. 
The Distillers shares weakened ahead of 
this announcement and now stand at 
is. 73d. They yield 3% per cent on the 
assumption that the final will be 83 per 
cent. 


Great Universal Stores 


HE possibilities of the alliance to handle 
GUS properties between Messrs Cotton 
ad Clore and Mr Wolfson have masked to 
wme extent the better-than-expected half 
yearly results from Great Universal Stores. 
Inthe six months to September 30th, GUS’s 
tading profits rose from £13.2 million to 
{13.8 million ; but the figures understate 
the improvement, for in 1960 the provision 
for unearned hire purchase profits had been 
reduced by £545,000 whereas in the latest 
period this provision has been increased by 
- ooo. After taking these adjustments 
into account, the true increase in profit is 
just over 9 per cent, from {12.7 million 
to £13.8 million. But a higher tax charge, 
reflecting the increased rate of profits tax, 
absorbs most of the increase in gross profits 
so that equity earnings are only slightly 
higher at £5.3 million. Since GUS was the 
very first company to respond to the Chan- 
cllor’s appeal for dividend restraint by 
keeping the 1960-61 total at 375 per cent 
itis no surprise that the interim dividend 
for the current year is unchanged at 124 
pr cent ; the §s. ““A” shares at 51s, 13d. 
now yield 3.7 per cent. 

In the previous year the effects of hire 
purchase controls had been more marked 
than expected since only 15 to 20 per cent 
of total sales came from HP contracts. But 
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the current results suggest that the group 
has successfully adapted itself to a changed 
pattern of buying and the shift in emphasis 
from hard goods to soft goods and from 
expensive articles to cheaper ones. The 
group’s furniture business is also probably 
trading more profitably now and the Board 
of Trade’s estimates of deliveries of domestic 
furniture to retailers suggest that prospects 
for this side of the business are brighter 
than for some time past. The group’s short 
term prospects rest on the fact that two and 
three year-old hire purchase contracts are 
now coming to an end and on the extent to 
which purchasers enter into new commit- 
ments. If customers cut down their HP 
commitments, the trend towards short term 
credit sales is likely to be reinforced. GUS 
would not lose from this shift, for it has 
always offered short term credit and its mail 
order division is the biggest in Europe. 
The implications of the property link up 
etween GUS and City Centre are clearly 
for the long term and only generalities of 
policy have been disclosed. The joint pro- 
perty development company will re-develop 
* suitable GUS and other properties located 
mainly in the high streets of the principal 
towns in the United Kingdom.” The range 
is wide, for GUS owns over 2,500 shops and 
stores, 


Granada 


R B. L. BERNSTEIN’S forecast that 
4 profits for the year to September 
30th would be 25 times greater than in the 
previous year has proved accurate. Trading 
profits rose from £2,679,000 to £6,883,000, 
after the ending of the networking agree- 
ment with Associated Rediffusion in July 
1960. Even now Granada’s results under- 
state the benefit of the end of this agreement 
which protected it at first from very heavy 
losses ; the point is that since the TV sub- 
sidiary’s financial year ends on April 30th, 
the group’s profits include only 9 months 
ex the networking agreement. Not surpris- 
ingly, the directors say that profits so far 


. in the current year compare favourably with 


those for the corresponding period in 
1960-61. 
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But it remains to be seen what the effects 
of the Equity strike will be. The 90 per cent 
dividend for 1960-61 compares with the 
equivalent of 363 per cent. It would have 
been more but for the Chancellor’s plea 
for restraint ; earlier guesses of a total pay- 
ment of 100 per cent were not wide of 
the mark, for earnings rose from 78} to 
221 per cent. Whether Granada will con- 


' tinue to enjoy such rich earnings depends 


on the course of television advertising and 
also on the terms of renewal of the licensing 
agreements which expire in 1964. The 
longer term uncertainty is reflected in the 
current yield of 7.6 per cent offered by the 
5s. “A” shares at 58s. 1o3d., but this is 
below the returns offered by the shares of 
other television contractors, apart from 
Associated British Picture. 


Trust Houses—Lockhart 


ra directors of Trust Houses, which 
runs about 230 hotels, have offered 
seven ordinary shares for every eight 
ordinary shares of the Lockhart Group, 
and one 6 per cent cumulative preference 
share plus Is. 6d. cash for every 6} per 
cent Lockhart cumulative preference share. 
The bid seems sure to succeed since the 
Lockhart directors are recommending it and 
they control over 60 per cent of the equity. 
The Lockhart Group runs about 800 
canteens, mainly in factories. In addition 
it has an 84 per cent holding in the Asso- 
ciated Automatic Machine Corporation, 
which controls the British Automatic Com- 
pany, thus giving Lockhart a major stake 
in machine vending. Since the offer Trust 
Houses ordinary shares have fallen 2s. 9d. 
to 69s.. 6d. This puts a value of 60s. 9d. 
on Lockhart shares, against a pre-bid price 
of 43s. 9d. On last year’s figures, Lockhart 
would contribute 203 per cent of joint 
earnings and its shareholders will own just 
under 20 per cent of the combined equity. 

The nature of Lockhart’s business 
differs in many respects from that of Trust 
Houses, though some of its catering and 
kitchen equipment interests provide com- 
mon ground. As Lockhart is primarily 
concerned with contract catering it contri- 
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nergren-Williams x B. Nordenflychisvigen 70, Stockholm. SWITZERLAND? Agence Acberhard. 
A A 

TURKEY : Librairie Hachette, 469 Istklal Ca 

African \itandard, P.O. Box 1656, 


IKA: The Tanganyika Standard, P.O. Box 33. Dar es 
ddesi, Beyog Istanbul. UGANDA: East 
UNITED STATES: British Publications Inc., 30 
but I 306 W 


x California. VENEZUELA: Distribuidora 
Urbanizacion Guacaipuro. Apartado, 
No. 2589, Caracas. 
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(b) Final dividend. (c) Year's dividend. 








(d) Capital distribution of Is. Od. per share. 
















(f) Flat yieid. 





(g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. 

















Prices, 1961 | BRITISH FUNDS | Stews. | rec | Net ¥ _ Yield, Prices, 1961 Last Two etmiiieins | Price, 
vane AND Be og Mites x | 1961 || iia dk Drv aends STOCKS | Nov, 29, 
High | Low | GUARANTEED STOCKS | j9¢; 196) | § | ee A eta 1 bow (a) (b) (c) 1961 
| | . s Eos; @, | ° } ° | | 

921, | 88% Savings Bonds 3%....... 1955-65 90!'1¢ | 90173» | 410 i 5 17 81] 99/71, | 64/- iv c ze cota peep oie Wi 
100'3, | 99 | Conversion 4!5%........... 1962 9913; | 99136, O15 5 | 5 6 7 1400/3 | 74/3 16 ¢} 8 a District 
967, 933, Exchequer 3%.......... 1962-63 953!3. | 957, 414 1 5 17 10/)go/- | 58/7! 13, ¢!| 5 a_ Lloyds 
1015ig | 985, (ee ere 1962 1003, 1005;, | 217 5 5 211 | 26/41. 18/7!5 a6 oe ol ee 
93293. | 90!4 Exchequer 2'5%........ 1963-64 923!3, | 92293.' 412 6 5 13 41] 9476 67/3. | 19 ¢} 92a: Midland 
99!93, | 965g | Conversion 434%......-..++ 1963 98716 | 98'4 Re SNP 7 1 ST/3 . | F8fe> | <7 1 7a | Nat Provineial c... 5.0 £1 88/6 
128%32 | 94'2 | Conversion 412%-.......++- 1964 967, | 965, | 4 ele 4 95/6 | 58/9 | 7!i2b| 6230 | Westminster ‘B’...... £1 86/6 
Sig | 96 | Exchequer 5'5% ........... 1966 983 9833> 3 14 6 0 3 } 44/9 : j 
Gig | Wg | Funding B%..-......0+. 959-69 82l, alte | 41610 6 3 2h eas af 4¢) 8 5) Australia NZ. .£lpp. | 41/3 
893, | 843, | Funding 4%...........- 1960-90 883, 883, 312 3 | 5 6 O11 £247, £2/13,, | $2-05 ; : +. Se “: z 
’ 8 16 ¢ , $2:05c | Bank of Montreal....$10 £24716 
80!, 745, | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 795g 79'g 417- § 6S ‘3 303, 25!4 8c 9 c. BankofNewS. Wales £20 2734 
85'g | 803, | Savings Bonds 2'2% ..... 1964-67 8434, | 84!2 is 4 519 2!) 44/9 | 31/9 10 cc; 5 a Barclays D.C.O £1 40/- 
72116 | 66l4 Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 7I'4 Ti'g 415 11 6 5 6! ] 60/7! 46/7!5 7'5b! 7,0 Charvered. NE aaS £i 53/3 
84!!1¢ 787g Funding 3%...:....---. 1966-68 84g | 8315, 416 6 6 4 O11 er £145g, | 5/-a| 10/-b | Hongk’g. & Shang-...$25 £17 
97! | 92!, | Victory 4%......00eeee: 1920-76 | 94 | 935, | 310 2 5 4 S$] 70/6 | 49/9 | 7Ixaq) 9 b Nat. Com. Bk. Scot..10/-  52/- 
8631, | 80!, Conversion 3!2%........+++ 1969 | 855, | 85!4 413 4 6 4 7 | £2916 — £25!5\¢ $2-32!y¢ $2-37!2¢, Royal Bk. Canada....$10 £285, 
935), | 87 Conversion 5% ..........4+ 1971 9215, | 9255 | 4 3 | 6 6 3 JII9/6 | 96/3 10 b a | Royal Bk. of Scotland .£1 116/- 
95'16) 88l, | Conversion 514%........+5+ 1974. 921,* | 92lg* | 404 ;, 6 3 0 | 41/6 | 32/- 10 b!| 5 a Stand. Bk. S. Africa...£1 40/3 
73'g | 66 | Treasury 3!5%.......... 1977-80 693,* | 69* | 413 2 | 6 7 51 {165/- | 95/- 22!2¢ | 22!2¢ | Hambros ....... £li.p. 150/- 
72'4 | 65 Treasury 3'2%.......... 1979-81 69, | 69 | 413 2 | 6 8 81] 89/6 | 59/6 5b | 2lga | Schroders ....0%.55.- £1 80/- 
9791, | 88! | Funding 512% .......... 1982-84 923, | 7. | 38 7 6 6 61 | 60/6 45/6 6'4a 6!4b | Union Discount...... £1 | 53/- 
591, | 5I!2 | Redemption 3% .......- 1986-96 541g | 533, 410 0 | 6 7 II} 27/41. | 137- | 18 © Nil a Bowmaker ......... 5/- | 13/9 
88!, | 791, | Treasury 5% ..........- 1986-89 817, eis, | 4°4:4 6 9 10/ | 23/6 12/3 19 ¢ 5 a_ Lombard Banking ...5/- | 12/9 
63! | 55 Funding 3'2% ........ 1999-2004 575, 57! 482. 6t1 91} 21/9 12/9 7'ob 5 a Mercantile Credit ...5/- !4/I') 
945, 815g | Treasury 515%.......... 2008-12 837, 835g 4 310 6 14 91) j210/- — 132/- 22!9b | 4 @ | United Domins. Tst...£1 146/3* 
653, 56! Consols 4% ...... after Feb. 1957 593, | 5834 | 448 | 619 6! | 
591, | 50!. | War Loan 3!2%....... after 1952 SI'Ne* Silty | 43 9 | 616 OF | BREWERIES, Ete. | 
59 50!, | Conv. 3!12%...... after Apr. 1961 5196 | 51! 446 | 618 Bf] !5/- | II/- = a Bass, M. & B. ....... 5/- 14/6 
507, 43!, Treasury 3%..... after Apr. 1966 | 443g | 437, 445 | 618 Sf] 4i/l'o | 31/- 8!2b | 6 a Distillers .......... 10/- 38/6 
44 961 | MSRNEOI BU,,. ws sce cece ce ccuess 38!3\6 | 373, 4 011 611 OF ae Se 6!nb |. 4 | Flowers... 000.0555: 5/- oi, 
43!, | 36!, Treasury 2'!,%....after Apr. 1975 37! 3744 | 4210 6 IS NE 14/1015 12) aie ee rnb Yana eves hl WR 
9173 | 853, British Electric 412%..... 1967-69 913g | 9g | 4 5 2 6 4 21) 42/- *| 30/- Ji,b| 5 '.a| Teacher (Distillers) .10/- | 36/9. 
75'1,, | 70lg British Electric 3% ....-. 1968-73 746 | 7414 | 417 3 6 5 BIhiose | 76/9 . oe. pani 103/6 
5 : os tae / 6 a 12 b | Watney Mann........ £ / 
705 64!, British Electric 3%...... 1974-77 69! 6834 415 8 6 5 "3 37/9 26/- oy < 9 a| Whitbread ‘A’ 5/ 37/6 
8175 747, British Electric 414%..... 1974-79 7914 79 & Pcs Bre. si! | ee res a 
I5 67 British Electric 3'2% oeeee 1976-79 70!4 | 6975 413 0 S77 oa BUILDING, PAINT, Etc | 
847g 7834 + British Gas 4%.......... 1969-72 | 843, 84 4 sil 6 411] 64/- | 44/10! 523 b 3° ao |\Pesnciated Portland....£t | S56 
82 | 76 British Gas 3'2%........ 1969-71 | 815, Bl, 4:12 5 6 4 21] 28/1'2 | 19/10! 7'4b 4 a British Plaster Bd. ..10/- 23/4!2* 
593, | 513, | British Gas3%.......... 1990-95 5353 534 412 1 6 9 Off 26/10!', | 16/1', 6 a, 10 b> Richard Costain..... S/-  I7/Ny 
75'\\¢ | 70lg . British Transport 3% ....1968-73 74%, | 7414 417 3-4-6. 5. Bt l3/- |. -9/442 | 10. | . 5-0 | Creal OMe. 65. «35:2 5/- 10/3 
807, | 74 British Transport 4% ....1972-77 773g* | 77% 49 4 6 5 91] 18/6 10/- 6 a| 14 b- International Paints..4/- 10/9 
617;, | 5334 ‘British Transport 3% ....1978-88 56!,* | 56* 415 5 6 9 7] 1105/6 83/9 12'.b 5 a_ London Brick........ £1 94/- 
66/9 40/6 217gc | 25 c¢ Rugby Portland ..... 5/- 56/3 
_—- 28/41, | 18/3 12196 | 7!2a > Taylor Woodrow... .5/- 20/6 
Prices, 1961 Do Price, | Price, Yield, |167/I'2 119/6 7'3a | 17'!2b | Wall Paper Defd...... £1 136/1', 
: MINION AND Saec Ui tees | ee | 
High |. tow CORPORATION STOCKS 1961) 1961, 1961 CHEMICAL | 
: ny a ae 14 b 6 a| Albright & Wilson...5/- | obi 
a a nn Oe a he 1965-69 81 | B01, | 6 13, 01 | 58/9 30/1012 . aoe oe a eer een oe ~ 3173 : 
_. a a ipa RE NSS De kaeew ee saat oo 97g 6 7 O!] 81/6 wae Mk) wie ee 39/71, 
ND iy hss kA os ics b dws canedale — ' 66! 8 6 0! ' | Wiieteatas cu 
10l's 92 New Zealand ee ee 1976-00 | ssit | gst | 610 Of; ve | 8 | 5a | Ronan Sousa 
| 2 odesia and Nyasaland 6% ......... 1978-81 763 763 8 14 O/ i | 
81 73 Sautth MAM DMs nissan access che 1965-67 80 80! 8 2 0/|36/- | 24/- Boned ia: ral geen tees inane aie | 27/6 
59 } 53!'2 | Southern Rhodesia 412% ............ 1987-92 5734 5734 8 10 O/ | 94/- 58/6 20 b | 7'3a Montague Biuiene. | 10/- 93/3 
945, 85's | Agricultural Mortgage 5'2%......... 1980-85 | 88!, 883, 6 12 61] 75/034 | 47/7!, 55,a | 13!3b | Debenhams.......- 10/- | 61/- 
89, 824 a Ware ia aoe 1967-70 88!4 853," 6 0! Hie $/- 25 b:|;, (Pa GaSe Ae ct. ok sce 5/- 50/6 
4 2 FI as Kc icakucceeiesscae tones - 88* 88* 6 Oo! 4 3/4! 1623b | 13!3¢a H f Fraser ..... 5/- 40/- 
93 | 86!2 | Corporation of London 514% ........ 1976-79 | 88 88 6 O1} 21/''2 | 14/3 7isb| $e | Lewis's Invest. Tet... 4 15/5'4 
Bg 1B) AMEN BO saakwingk sseuwnsetie cen after 1920, 42!. | 42 7 Of }106/9 =| 85/I'2 | 32!2b| 15 a Marks & Spencer ‘A’.5/- 104/9 
89'g | BO!g | LCC. 5% 0 eeeeeeseeseeee neers 1980-83 | 833, 83!, | 6 01 | 53/10', | 34/10'2 | 20 b| 10 a United Drapery..... 5/- | 47/7", 
93 84 | Middlesex Bie ost vanashans sqranKeet 1980 88!4 88 6 01 | 62/1'2 | 50/- 25 b| 105¢a | Woolworth......... 5/- | 52/10!, 
| ELECTRICAL & RADIO 
NEW YORK PRICES AND INDICES 48/6 | 28/3 10 b 5 a) AE. £1 | 31/- 
7 * an 9/7'4 = 15 ¢ | Brit. Electronic Inds..5/- uYf3 4 
Nov. | Dec. | Now. | Dee. | Now. it, | 11/3 | S22| tab | Ceorpeon Parkinson: aje | 12/6 ° 
6 29 76/- | 54/- | Taq) 1556 i0/- | 68/- 
$ $ s$ | $ | § 52/ 3 2a 6b Decca Record...... /= | 
- /~ 5 a| 12!b | EMds.. 40s 3.tenc 10/- | 43/9 
ariomenpeneneermsinseioent | " ns 38/- | 25/9 8 b| 5S a| Eiliott-Automation. ..5/- | 39/9* 
Atch. Topeka... | 28 | 2634 | Boeing......... 457g | 485g Int. Harvester... | 53 aide 
Can. Pacific..... 245, | 2455, | Celanese ....... 36le | 3515 lemon hed. 79! ave R/6 3 ¢@ ae | English Electric ...... £1 | 25/9 
: 8 | 4 4 39/6 23/6 2: 6 7b! General Electric...... £1 | 25/6 
Pennsylvania.... | 173g | I7!9*| Chrysler ....... | 46'5 | 4814 Inter. Paper... 353, 72/9 47/ 8'ab 4B 1 | 52/- 
Union Pacific ... | 36 | 35%*| Col. Palmolive .. | 57! | 5534 | Kennecott... B15, 52/3 | 37/6 sl tee toe ft | 4a 
Amer. Electric .. | 76 | 741g | Crown Zeller... | 66! | 585g* Monsanto ..... 531, 63/- | 45/3 tcl en es Ol ay 
Am. Tel. & Tel... 1333, 113419. | Distillers Seag. .. | 4334 | 43! | Nat. Distillers. | 2534 : ¢ | Thorn Electrical. ..., dn 
Cons. Edison.... 8934 | 833, Douglas sree eees 37'g | 3855 Pan-American . 21's GINEERING 
lnt. Tel. & Tel... | $824 | $925 | Dow Chemical. |74° | 74lg Procter Gamble 95! ao — , 
South’n. Nat. Gas | 475 Du Ponts iss sce 242!5 23715 Radio Corpn... | 52! 36/9 18/9 9 ¢| Nil a, Babcock & Wilcox... ‘Se | 22/- 
United Corpn... | 9* e East. Kodak. .... 1073, |110 | Sears Roebuck . 8473 ee, Pape) Sse) FS ee aseoness a! | a6 
Western Union . | 38!4 | 40 Ford Motor..... |TIE'y |116l4 | SheliOil...... 4l', 8/4'2 | 4/214 | 9 b 3 a | Commel Laird. ..... S/- | 4/3" 
eS | 57!y Gen. Electric ... | 7914 787g | Socony-Mobil.. 483g 33/9 22/4!) 2b) We { pwent, Saree. - 8) | 27% 
Aluminium.:.... 2655 | 3ela| General Foods. 10034 | 9914 | Stand. Oil Ind. 50Sp S/M2 | 3/4'2 |. ce | ee eee eee 
Amer. Can...... 483, 47\3 General Motors. | 547, | 567, Stand. Oil N.J.. 48! 40/-= 28/- 9'2b 2)n0.| Sean Punter». +. on. | 33/3 
Am. Smelting... | 65'4 | 5934 | Goodyear...... | 433 Union Carbide. 129! 17/4! | 10/6 5 ¢} 5 2|'foun Teempen ....; sje it/6 
y 4 e. 1294 
Am. Viscose .... | 5534 | 54'4 | Gulf Oil... ..... | 405, | 41, | U's Steal TB S310", | 21/8") Wize | pled | Caventey Sougs...-00/=) 2a/i'2 
Anaconda ...... | 50!4 | 493g | Heinz.......... | 72° | 683% | West. Electric. | 39'4 dg 4° Biel ee te at Ges 
Beth. Steel ..... 407, ' | > = a) eee = 
eth. Stee | 07g, | 42'2 | Int. Bus. Mach.. ens (8! | Woolworth.... | 8834 110/- 81/10! | 10 * eae ORR Ee £1 93/3 
= ena aE ca ate Scccemeealen an 36/10!, | 18/41, 723 b hae} peeled sainen a eiosee 10/- | 18/10!, 
Standard and Poor's Indices iy 14/9 | 9/- 8'5b 4!,a | George Cohen...... 5/- | 9/6 
aes Dae See aC ee pp 29/- 10 a}! I7'nb a ly mong at; | 30/6 
1961 425 Yield 25 Yield 50 Yield | Govt. | Yield bry ns ie a Ol ao 6) Mead Wrighaoa.....5/- ae 
pera. % Rails % Utilities % Bonds 9 100/3 | 68/3 . eee oS ae £1 | 83/- 
: | ph eee a eae ee J 22/6 =| 14/- 4a 10 b| erent | 15/3 
Nov. 8 | 74-51 2-74 | 34:50 | 4-73 | 66-90 | 2-94 | 99-43 | 50/6 | 34/6 3 @| 7 6 | Rencld Chaim....... él | “4/- 
ee | 75-31 2:72 34°59 4-72 67-97 2:90 | 88-80 44/1! 29/7! 17! 10 Simon Engineering ..5/- | 32/3 
”" 99 | 75-40 | 2-77 | 34-14 | 4-79 | 67-80 | 2-91 | 88-80 95/67 | 54/07 | 3 2q| |S &| Tube Investments...£1 | 63/7, 
» 29° | 75-49 2:76 33-90 4-82 67-26 2:93 88-39 38/4', | 25/6 Teh | Sea | WOMB acwsgens se £1 | 25/6 
Dec. 6 | 75:97 2:77 33-56 4-83 66°59 2:83 | 87-87 84/6 | 60/- 33,a| 10 6. Ward (Thos. W.).... 26 64/- 
Pate ce c Ww : Pere | 
425 Industrials :—High, 75-97 (Dec. 6). Low, 60-87 (jan. 3). 7 Le 22136 Bet ee a eee 
* Ex dividend. 7 Tax free. + Assumed average life 73,4 years. § The net redemption yields allow for tax at 7s. 9d. in £, || Ex capitalisation. Ex rights. 


(h) After eden tax. 
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Price, | Yield, 
Dec. 6, Dec. 6, Cove 
1961 | 1961 
| 85/3 3-01 | 
| 93/6 3-42 
67/- 3-25%* 
23/- 3-26 
89/- | 3.37% 
90/6 3-09 
95/- | 3-44 
42/6 5-65 | 
45/3 4:42 | 
£2471, | 2-86 
30/6 | B19" 
a | ie 
“41 
51/6 3-20 | 
£285;, | 2-86 | 
113/- 3-36 
40/3 7-45 
| te |: 
, 52/9 4-74 |... 
13/6 oe My 
FOG) b> nese 
13/10', | 4:50 | Il, 
143/9* 3-69 3, 
| 
14/10', | 3-70** .., 
38/7', | 3-75 | 2 
Be | Re 
95 | 
14/7! | 4:10** ... 
36/9 3-40 | 2, 
105/3 3-42 | 2 
35/9 3:78 | 1, 
53/3 3-13 | 24 
22/9* 5-49 24 
16/4', | 4-89 | 2, 
10/7', | 7-06 | 2 
10/6 7-62 Ny 
93/6 3-74 13, 
54/9 2:28 3, 
19/7!) | 5-10 | Wy 
136/6 3-66 | 24 
t/a, | 3098 | 37 
2 ‘74 | 
30/10', | 7-13 | Ih 
56/- 4:91 | 2 
15/6 4:84 | 2) 
27/- 2:22 | 24 
94/- 2:93 | 2 
58/3 3-30 | Ih 
5I/- 3-68 2 
39/- 3-85 Ny 
15/334 | 3-22 | 24 
103/1' | 2-30 | th 
47/101, | 3-13 | Vs 
52/- 3:44 | th 
29/— | 10-34 | | 
10/4! | 7-23 4 
56/7'o* | 4-77 2 
12/9 4-91 | 2a 
ae | 4B |? 
12 
39/9* 1-64 | 2 
23/- 8-70 " 
23/6 8-51 4 
51/6 4-85 . 
41/6 4:70 | 2 
62/6 2:00 | 3 
20/6 was | 
32/- 6:88 | % 
| 
4/33, | 13-91 | 
25/112 5:97 | th 
3/9 .o. * 
34/1! 7-03 | 2's 
10/6 2:38 sh 
33/- 4:33 | 2 
63/3 4:39 | Vs 
45/-* 7:78 | Ih 
95/3 3°15 | 24 
18/9 6:22 | 24 
9/9 6-67 | 
30/9 | 4:47 | 2% 
71/3* 4:49 | 3h 
19/3 4:16 | 2h 
80/3 2:99 | 2 
15/3 4:59 | 3 
45/- 4:44 | 2 
31/- 4-44 | 2 
60/9 4-61 4 
25/6 7-84 | Vs 
60/- | 4:58 | 3 
19/3 | 5-45**) ry 


(a) Interim dividend. 
(1) To latest date. 









HE ECON 





trices, 1961 


igh Low 


- | 17/4! 
7/934 
- | 54/3 
11/9 
12/6 
658- 
25/9 
10/4! 
38/7! 
14/10!, 
56/9 
35/7'4 
64/9 


11516 
60/6 
b\6 177g 
51/101, 
42/7', 
Hy 23'4 

- 100/- 

6 156/3 

; 18 


3 «| -38/10!, 
100/3 


12/101, 
; 66/1'5 
bb 35/9 
- 5/6 
y | S2/fate 
- 77/7, 
6 14/- 
3 20/6 
3. 28/10!- 
| 21/6 
- 49/9 
3 15/9 
3. 29/3 


110/- 
43/- 
72/6 
40/- 
15/3 
73/9 
37/6 

46 = 41/108, 
101/3 
15/9 
55/- 
51/3 

7/101, 
4/T\, 
15/3 
46/6 
110/- 
$104 
10/9 
30/- 
17/9 


| 32/- 
31/9 


36/- 
a £105, 
p9/7!, 108/9 
3 24/~ 


4/71, 9/101; 
BI | S776 
17/9 
43/6 
41/3 
37/3 
46/6 








61 | 


Nov, | 


Dec, 


1961 
Nov, 30 
Dec. | 

” 4 
5 
6 

High, 


"Yields based o 
Siddeley, 10-6 
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1951 


ewYORK STOCKS 


e ; | | , , + 
ice eee ORDINARY fries Rite kitea et | Dividends 
meio | ae (a) (b) (c) STOCKS | 1964 1961 | 1961 | High | Low ; (a) (b) (¢) 
, | | 
\ -_ | | i 
| | % | % | foOD & ToBAcco | | | »% | % | 
3-01 - 17/4'2 | 10 ¢| 10 c) Allied Suppliers ....10/— | 19/7'2 | 20/72 | 4-85 2% | 31/— | 21/6 | 10° @!| 20° 6} 
3-42 f/. 7/934 | 12'2b| 10 a Assoc. British Foods. . ‘> 12/1'g | 11/3 2:00 2 34/6 26/9 § 20 a! 40 b| 
3-25%# | 54/3 Ob Fee et Bevrthe wc. eccek even 56/9 | 56/9 | 4:23 2', 52/9 | 41/4ty | 14 bb 16 
3:26 so | «WN/9 #2!\2a | +4712b | Brooke Bond ‘B’ . Ey. 13/5'4 | 13/6 | 4:02 31, |54/3 | 3171'y 3130) 623b. 
3-37** 9/3 12/6 2'3a | 10 b! International Tea... ne has 12/10, | 13/1'g | 4°76 I! 1.28/41, | 14/- | ove 4a 
3-09 9  658— 1055 b Lo Ser ekyons At. is se £1 73/9 | 72/3 | 4:38 og | 43/- 7/10! | ep Pe 
3-44 K6 6 25/9 Bl. 526) Raphere on sa cc need 10/~ 29/6 | 28/6 | 4:91 2 |70/- | 44/9 | ‘5 b| Tha 
ee 3, 10/4! Fab b "Doar Spilferss’...cccsecs cs S/- 11/6 | 10/6 | 4:76 2 |S0/- (31/9 | 20 ¢!| The 
ae y= 38/7! 9° b!| 3 a| Tate & Lyle.......... €1 48/3 | 48/1") | 4-99 2 173/99 51/3, | 6 a) 9b 
sie pid, 14/10'p) 5 a) 9 b/ Unigate............ 5/- | 15/6 15/9 4:44°1-2 ISG | 4/- | 3 el. b 
S14 56/9 | $2123¢ | tlI23a | Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/- 62/3 | 58/9 6-02 23, |55/6 | 35/6 406] 5a 
5-19" | 6 35/7!2 1S -B} 3.0} Genebee . os cen ks 10/—  37/10!, | 35/7'2 | 5-61 2 28/- 18/9 12'9b 5 a| 
5.69 | 9 «64/9 | 14 b| 8!2a| Imperial Tobacco..... £1 66/3 64/9 6:95 | 13, 1107/3 | 56/3 71446, 4 a 
me | 78/9 37/6 26) Ie 
a | INSURANCE 37/3 29/6 6a) 10 5 
3:06 IS) (Sig | $55 b+ $50 a! Britannic..........- 5/- | 153, 15t 2-81 35/6 | 24/7',:| 15 6b 5-e@ 
3-36 | w3 6©=— 60/6 25 »b 20 a | Commercial Union ..5/- 69/9 67/3 3-35 37/6 18/9 7',0 IS b 
7.45. | Bi, «177g $4117 F41-17¢ Equity & Law Life ...8/6 33%_ | 33%, 0-86 41/10'2 | 30/I'y 16'9b- Th 
ys. SI/10l2, 20 b| 10 @ General Accident....5/- | 84/6 | 83/9 1-79 3/- | Be .| We} 2 ¢ 
3-00 | ys 42/7" | 40 b! 35 a Guardian........... S/. | $373 | S2/— 2-56** 28/4',, 21/33, IIb Bln a 
1-88 mM, «Bl 110 b| 80 a Legal & General..... 5/- 38!,* | 375g 1-26 78/- 54/6 et, 4a 
4-74 | |. By. 100/- II'9b 8!2a) Northern & Empl.....£1 137/- —/138/9 2-88 43/3 | 32/6 15!pb 9-47 
nu, Me «(156/3| £70 F20 | Pearl ........... 00. 5/- 222/6 218/9 3-36 Hl, 83, 13 b| @ ae 
ee ime 8 +183!3 ¢ $208!3¢ Prudential ‘A’....... 4/- 2% 253g 2-68 22/6 © 13/9 10 bi S a 
eae Fae | 3B | ae | Rey nc cbee casek es S/— 47/9 | 45/10! | 3-27** =. | 42/ily 29/3 10% b t4lg a 
3-69 x 3100/3 | INlgb | 7a | Royal Exchange ...... £1 112/9 110/9 3:39 éed | 
{ i j | | | 
| | MOTORS & AIRCRAFT | | ae 
| B10!) 12/10'2| tga 12',b | British Motor ....... 5/- | 14/10!, | 14/8'4 | 6-81 3, po =o 7 6!24 
3-70** ... MBG = 66/12 | 20° ¢, 20 c | Jaguar Cars ‘A’...... 5/- 85/3 | 84/6 18} Me ie | ea as 6c 
3:75 | 2 Mm 35/9 | We | 5 @ | Rolls-Royce.......... £1 36/10!, | 35/9 6-15 | 2 seve aoa tn tae ed 7 ¢ 
2:76 | 2 M- 5/6 | 12 ¢| 4 c!| Rootes Motors ‘A’...4/- 5/7!p | 6/Iln | 2-61... net eet tee tee 
3-95 | 2M 52/244 | 1S b] _Fgq| ACV... .ceceeee ge £1 70/7! 70/- 4-s7** 21, | 15/- M 2 2a, «10 bY} 
410%... MBV- 77/7! | 15 ¢| 20° c, Leyland Motors ...... él 95/7, | 5/6 | 4-68 | ... TS || 8b) 3 a) 
3-40 | 2,96 = 14/- 9 b| 3!) Bristol Aeroplane ..10/- 15/10!, | 15/10'2| 7-87 | 2i, an renee t ets } -2'2¢] 
3-42 | 2 BBB 20/6 15 c| 5 a@| Hawker Siddeley..... £1 22/2', | 20/6 | 10-34** «It, it /10", oT. 4 
3:78 | 133 28/10!) +4 a) +5!2b Dowty Group...... 10/- 29/6 | 28/10'2; 5-37 2K, 
II's 21/6 155c) 5 a| Dunlop Rubber ....10/- 28/7!, | 28/- 5-65 | 2 
n- 49/9 2!3a | I1'4b | Joseph Lucas......... £1 56/6 | S5/10'2| 4:92 | 2% | 81/3 | 4e/- | 6 a! 10 b 
3-13 | 2, MB 1579 30° {| Nil a! Pressed Steel........ Sf | 1B 17/6 a I'g | 43/7!, | 23/41, 6'nb| 3!n4 
5:49 2 3 29/3 >< 12!2 ¢ | Triplex Holdings ...10/- | 34/- 33/6 3-73 2'4 | 49/101, | 30/9 7b 3a 
4:89 | 2, | 42/- | 21/9 8 b| 4 a 
7:06 | 2 MINES | 47/84 | 30/- 7b} 65 a\ 
7-62 1', 9 = 110/- 50 b{| 40 a Anglo-American....10/- 143/1', 143/1', 6-29 I', | 57/4!y | 36/41, ere 5 a 
3:74 13, H/- = 43/- 6!4b 1834 b | Consolid. Gold Fields .£1 67/6 68/- 7°35 2'. | 68/7!, | 42/-° | 9 b ok 
2-28 31,9 = 72/6 15 a| 20 b | General Mining ...... £1. 96/3. | 95/- 7-37 2 55/7! | 38/- 4-8a | 7'ab 
5-10 | |, Bes 40/- 120 b 40 a_ Union Corporation ..2/6 61/3 61 /- 6°56 3 63/6 46/- 834 b | 6!4a 
3-66 | 24 MB 15/3 40 a 40 b Daggafontein ....... S/- 17/3 17/6 | 22:8 | 1, 
b ae 70 a! 100 b| Free State sneets. ate 96/3 a 18:35 2 
| , 5 a; 25 b> Hartebeestfontein ..10/- 49/- ~ “00 it 1 ol t 
4°55 | 2! 6 41/10',| 50 a@)| 60 b/| President Brand..... 5/-  54/- 55/7'2 | 9-89 15 yk, igyat ’ ste i. b 
3:74 | 3 BB 1101/3 90 a| 120 b! Western Holdings ...5/- 126/10!, 129/41! | 8-12 | 4 | 70/41, | 45/37 | 17146) 7 
7°13 | I, 08/6 15/9 eee | 8!3a Winkelhaak........ 10/- 20/3 20/9 | eee gi, 47/6 2 26/3 | 55-6 | 3320 | 
4-9 2 93) =55/- | 3623b! 13!3a Chartered..:...... 15/—- 60/- (| 59/- | 12-71 234 8/9 | 5/7 | 1b | 4 oe | 
4:84 2, BB/6 51/3 20 a 60 b| Rhod. Anglo-Amer..10/- 56/9 56/3 | 14-22h 134 | 75/3 | 62/ : 13 5 8 | 
7, 7/10'n | 41tyga | =99 b> Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/-  8/- 8/3 | 8:30h | 2° 13773 | 2673 Job |: doe | 
I!) 4/Thy 4'44q 8 b= Roan Antelope...... 5/- 4/9 4/7'2 | 13-15h | tly 20/7! 12/11 5 ° é : é 
2:22 2), B09 15/3 | 15 a) I7!yb. Tanganyika Cons....10/- 16/6* | 15/9* | 20-63 sa 16/2'4 { 116° Toa] 1334b 
2-93 | 7 BBs 46/6 | 1334b 334 Consolidated Zinc....£1 49/6 | 46/6 | 7-53 | 13, | seviof, | 38/6 . 3310 
3-30 1) 4, 110/- | 150 b | 100 a| De Beers Defd. Reg. .5/- 143/9 148/9 8-40 134 13/71. | 9/10! T 4 10 = 
3-68 | 2 HB) $104 $1-50c | $1-50c | Internat. Nicke! ...n.p.v. $139 $144 1-85 . 135/3' 122/97] 10 cl 10 
3-85 | |, ie = 10/9 27!9b | 7!ya | London Tin......... 4/— | 16/''y | 15/1'n | 9-26 | ily ¥ 
3-22 | 2M | 30/- | 20° c| 27!,¢/ Rio Tinto.......... \0/- 39/41, 41/3 | 6-67 | IN 
2-30 3 | 17/9 | $22) 20 a| Tronoh ...... 2.2.2. 5/- | 29/- | 29/- | 9-05 | 1 
. 4 | j | t 
Sas La on 70/- | 52/6 i220) 25 b| 
pI} | 32/- | $6-94b | $2-78a | British Petroleum ....£1 | 34/-l| | 32/9 9-69 | 214 | 57/10. 42/6 37'2b | 12! | 
& | 31/9 t6’eb | t2':a | Burmah Oil ......... £1 34/- | 31/9 9-64 | 11, | 20/- | 12/7. | 10 «¢ 10 ¢ 
10-34 | | BBR  36/- 1334b | 6lga_| Castrol.........06- 10/- | 39/- | 39/- 5-13 | 21, [98/9 | 47/- 20 ¢| 23!30 
7-23 | "BBs £105 | 23-87¢ | I I'ga_ Royal Dutch....... 20 fl. £12 | £12! | 3-89 | 23, 1,95/6 | 64/3 7yb| 32a 
4:77 | 2 BMT, 108/9 420-8 c | $10 a Shell Transport ...... £1 115/3 |113/3 6-01 | 3 |!00/7'2 | 72/6 7-04 | 9-04b | 
4-91 | WHA 24/- os ae Ultramar.......ee: 10/~ 25/6 | 24/- ie 30/3 a e 5 z a | 
3-29 4 | 12¢ 3@°| 
4:12 | 2 | PAPER & NEWSPAPERS } 
1-64 | 2 BMT) 9/1012} 10 b| 5 a, Daily Mirror........ 12/7'p | 12/3, | 6-12 | 1%, 
8-70 | th b. 57/6 8 b) 4 a W.H. Smith & Son ‘A’. £1 69/6" | 67/6" | 3-56 |.2 | 47/6 | 40/6 | #25 bj. f2!,a} 
8-51 | mR 17/9 ae 10 a) Thomson Org’n. ++ Sf 21/9 | 23/- 5:22**| 2 [35/6 | 28/9 -| 43 a / til b| 
4-85 | 5, 3 43/6 834b | 5 a Bowater Paper....... 44/6 | 43/9 6-29 ity J ili/- | 7/6 seer stn Psd 
4-70 4s 41/3 16 ¢ 5 a Albert E. Reed....... fl 42/- 4\/- 7-80 Ha | 6/101, | 3/10! | 29'gb! 12! | 
2-00 1:9 3 «37/3 | 8tab| 4 a | Spicers.............. £1 37/6 | 37/3 6-71 134 | 7/41, | 4/9 | 35 b 7Iyb 
9 46/6 10 b 4 a| Wiggins Teape....... £1, 48/- | 46/6 6-02 2 93/- 66/9 37'5b 10 a 
| } } 
| 
6°88 wi - ae 
3-3 ; The Economist Indicator (1953= 100) THE nie 
5-9 1 j —-—-— ecem r 
vey | ai 961 | Indicator Yield % | 1961 
7-0 4 S ah 
2:38 eee Nov, | | 356-0 5:28 | . | GROUP Nov. 29, 
4:33 A 8 356-4 5-28 High Low 1960 
4:39 | 1 15 368-9 $i) Cae : 
7-78 | Vy 2» | 456.6 5.33 427-2 342-7 FINANCIAL :— 
3-15 2h . 99 356-9 5-33 | (May 10) | (Oct. 18) oats lcnpem testes sg osesikes Be 219-8 
o 2s D so = nvestment trusts ............ . 
ee la 347-3 | 5-53 INDUSTRIALS :— 
- | tl ectrical engineerin ° 
> . es Financial Times Indices Engineering . ’ oe 
4-16 | 2h , 244% am Steel .. 
: Ty 1961 hadass Ord. Fixed Bargains Breweries 
4.39 3 t Yield Int. $ Conca Marked Chain stores 
4:44 2 Nov, 30 298-0 5-29 82:92 6-44 11,739 a — rayon textiles.... 
2 Bde. | 298-2 5-29 82-78 6-55 11,279 eter gata 
4°44 Chemicals 
461 | 3 4 297-3 5-31 82-72 6°58 | 14,613 ! wer? 
704)hMm» 35 295-0 5-35 82-70 6-60 | 12,842 Shipping 
4°58 | . ~_§ — Selene 6: — 11,892 _ All classes combined 
5-45%) ee High, 365-7 (May 15). Low, 284-7 (Oct. 16). Total—Capital Goods 
Tt July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. Total—Consumption Goods... . 
ividend. : 
ne dan Ay ids based on assumed dividends:—A.C.V., 16%. Bass, Mitchells & B.. | 1%. _ Calico Printers, 20%. City & Centre Props., 25!3%. 
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ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Assoc. British Picture.5/- | 


Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/- 
Beecham Group..... 5/- 
British Match ........ ft 
British Oxygen...... 5/- 
British Ropes ....... 5/- 
De La Rue......... 10/- 
Gestetner ‘A’....... 5/- 
BINS chacthe owe « ce 0/- 
Harrisons & Cr. Defd..£1 
Hoover ‘A’ ......... 5/- 
b URE da ncctcs ape nt 5/- 
Feil drct on evicaces« él 
| National Canning ....£1 
Powell Duffryn..... "10/- 
| Radio Rentals ....... 5/- 
Rank Organisation. . .5/- 
| Schweppes ......... 5/- 
PF SenOR or. ok 8 S/> 
Thomas Tilling ...... 4/- 
Turner & Newall... .. £1 
CeO ons. ce cee nk 5/- 
| Unilever N.V. 12 fi. 
United Glass........ 5/- | 
United Molasses ... . 10/- 
SHIPPING 
Brit. & Com'weaith. 10/- 
| CMRI roe ssc n tee. él 
France Fenwick ...... él 
Furness Withy ....... él 
| London & Overseas. .5/- 
P&.0 Dold... <i él 
Reardon Smith... .. 10/- 
Royal: Maile. ...:5 00. £1 
STEEL 
SCRE ioe os es cE él 
Dorman Long........ él 
Lancashire Steel...... él 
South Durham....... £1 
Steel Co. of Wales... .£1 
| Stewarts & Lloyds ....£1 
| John Summers él 
| United Steel .......-. 
Whitehead .......... 
TEXTILES 
English Sewing Cotton £1 
| Fine Spinners........ él 
Lancashire Cotton. a 
Courtaulds .......... | 
Wlingworth Morris. “y 


West Riding Worsted . = 
Woolcombers 


Bradford Dyers ...... rZ 
Calico Printers...... 5/- 
Coats, Patons & B.....£1 
Jute Industries. ..... 10/- 
go ES Ree ee él 
TRUSTS, LAND & 
PROP 
Alliance Trust....... S/- 
B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd. ..... 5/- 
Cable & Wireless... .5/- 
City Centre Props. Sfx 


City Lond. Real Prop. “a 


Hudson's Ba 
Land Securities 
Lond. Cnty. Freehid. 10/- 


TEA & RUBBER 
Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 
Jokai (Assam) ........ él 
Nuwara Eliya ........ él 
Highlands & Lowlands 2/- 
London Asiatic ...... =; 


United Sua Betong 
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Midland Bank, 15%. Royal Assurance, 30%. 
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Price, 
Nov. 29,| Dec, 6, 
1961 | 1961 
25/61 | 25/6\l 
33/4! | 32/7! | 
| 47/9* | 46/71; 
| 31/10, alot, 
| 15/- 14/4!, 
| gyal, | 97 
ae | ate 
| 53/9 | SI/6 
46/6* | 46/-* 
44/- | 42/3 
21/9 | 22/- 
96/9 | 97/9 
i5 tay 
34/6 | 34/6 
333, | 3ase 
3? | ne 
58/10!,  56/- 
43/3 43/1", 
Hhty* Tit, 
17/3 | 18/41, 
30/3 | 29/6 
| 
| 28/6 | 27/9 
14/10! | 13/10! 
3075 | 28/9 
| 9/41, | 9/1 
29/- | 28/9 
12/6 | II/10l 
11/4!y | 10/1085 
St/t | 48/- 
24/7! | 23/41, 
32/6 | 31/9 
25/1") | 23/1" 
31/41, | 30/41, 
38/4!, | 36/10!, 
> | 42/3 
38/9 
46/- 
25/1", a 
| $git0%a | Is 19/101, 
| | 28/9 | 3 26/4' 
5/10! | 6/Il5 
75/- | 73/4 
28/1" | 28/4! 
13/41, | 13/41, 
12/4", | 11/9 
| 42/-* | 40/4!,* 
10/6 | 10/3 
23/6 | 23/41, 
64/- | 64/6 
| 53/3 | 52/9 
we | wi 
BR |B 
| 33/6* 9° 
35/9 | 35/6 
46/3 | 46/3 
33/9 33/6 
ai | afi 
4/10',) 4/93, 
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butes only 53 per cent of combined net 
assets and, because of the nature of its 
business, the rate it earns on the physical 
capital employed is high. On the other 
hand Trust Houses hotel interests and its 
policy of building new ones and modernis- 
ing its old ones keep the return on its 
capital employed fairly low. 


Longmans, Green 


F” the third successive year, trading 
profits of the publishing house of 
Longmans, Green have risen by about a 
quarter. The rise in the year to May 31st is 
from £674,000 to £844,000 ; this is more 
than the stock market had expected. The 
rapid expansion of Longmans’ business in 
recent years has added to its overhead costs 
and the old London warehouse has had to 
be replaced by a new and bigger warehouse 
at Harlow. Turnover was higher in the 
latter part of the year than the directors 
had expected and margins were better than 
at one time had seemed likely. The ordinary 
dividend has been raised from 25 to 273 
per cent and it would have been higher but 
for the Chancellor’s request ; it is covered 
over 2} times by earnings and Mr William 
Longman looks forward, the Chancellor and 
the economy permitting, to a higher distri- 
bution in the current year. Indeed he hopes 
to bring the interim dividend, due in May, 
closer to the final payment. 

The balance sheet shows the strains of 
recent expansion. The group has deliber- 
ately built up stocks to counter an antici- 
pated rise in production costs, and so the 
value of stocks has risen from £1,400,000 
to £1,800,000 while cash balances have been 
reduced from £328,000 to £35,000. As yet 
the directors are not certain whether fresh 
capital will be required to sustain the ex- 
pansion in business. But the increase in 
stocks is a strategic move and they may well 
be a good investment since the prices of 
some books will be raised. The directors 
however hope that economies will keep 
down the prices of the “ more competitive 
lines.” A continued demand for the group’s 
books seems assured, for a high proportion 
of Longmans’ sales is in educational, scien- 
tific and technical books. The 5s. “B” 
shares of 59s. stand close to their peak for 
the year. They yield only 2.3 per cent, partly 
because the market expects a bigger divi- 
dend and partly because of take-over 
rumours, 


Coventry Gauge 


ie machine tool industry has done well 
this year and demand has remained 
high ; this was reflected in a rise in imports 
in the early part of this year. The pre- 


liminary results of Coventry Gauge and 
Tool suggest that. this company has shared 
fully in the recovery and they bear out the 
chairman’s statement last January that the 
rise in profits in 1959-60 did not reflect the 
full benefit of the high rate of orders. 





COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Trading profits in the year to August 31st 
rose by as much as 87 per cent, from 
£477,000 to £896,000, and net profits after 
tax and depreciation rose by 82 per cent, 
from £220,000 to £402,000. 

The ordinary dividend was raised from 
64 to 74 per cent tax free in 1959-60 and 
it has now been raised again to 87 per cent 
tax free on the capital as increased by the 
one for four rights issue in January. The 
cover has been boosted by the increase in 
earnings from 2.2 to about 2.8 times. The 
10s. ordinary shares at 31s. 73d. yield 43 
per cent. 


Wood Hall Trust 


HE results of Wood Hall Trust follow 

hard upon United Breweries’ bid for 
Hewitt Brothers, in which Wood Hall has 
a 39 per cent-stake. The offer is worth 
about £2} million for Wood Hall but it is 
not known whether Wood Hall intends to 
keep the United Breweries’ shares or loan 
stock, or both. Speculation first on a pos- 
sible bid for Hewitt and now on what Wood 
Hall directors intend to do with the receipts 
explains the recent rise in the 5s. shares 
from a low of 17s. late in October to 22s. 6d. 
But they have fallen back to 20s. 6d., to 
yield 3.9 per cent on the maintained tax- 
free dividend of 10 per cent: 

Such a return hardly seems justified on 
Wood Hall’s current results alone. These 
include the familiar story of a loss on hire 
purchase. It amounts to £135,000. This 
follows last year’s writing off of the whole 
of Wood Hall’s investment in the Peter Long 
subsidiary amounting to £175,000. The 
group’s hire purchase interests are now con- 
centrated in Traders Acceptances into which 
Wood Hall put an additional £100,000 of 
share capital ; shareholders will hope that 
the chairman, Mr Michael Richards, will 
have scme reassuring news of this side of the 
group’s interests. Profits from the group’s 
other activities, which include wines and 
spirits, building, property, timber and saw 
milling and an importing and exporting 
business, rose in the year to June 30th from 
£752,000 to £803,000. Investment income 
was little changed at £121,000 ; but in the 
previous year there was also a special divi- 
dend of £163,000 from Hart Son and Co. 
which was sold to Samuel Montagu in 
March last year when the latter acquired a 
stake in Wood Hall. 

In his statement last year Mr Richards 
told shareholders that it was expected that 
the “major part if not the whole” of the 
income lost through the sale of Hart would 
be replaced by two new acquisitions, 
Osborne Stevens, the timber merchants, and 
Moussec. It would appear, however, that 
this has not yet happened. Indeed as the 
pre-tax profits of Wood Hall’s principal sub- 
sidiary, Davis Estates, rose by £125,000 to 
£522,000, it would seem that the contribu- 
tion of these -new subsidiaries was small. 
The wine merchants, David Sandeman, for 
which a difficult year’s trading had been 
forecast, would appear to have suffered a 
fall in profits. 
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r. “HE rise in equity prices which began jf wit £2! 1.24: 
the first half of last week was halted 
Thursday ; a pessimistic review from th 
















National Institute contributed to im “°° 
market’s uncertainty. After the weeken 

the fall in prices continued though in som 
sectors, notably breweries, prices wea Ordin2'? 
boosted by take over bids and rumourgi ioe T2x-. 


eee 


On Wednesday the passing of Consett deh Duties 
interim dividend and the poor results frogs” 
United Steel disappointed an alread ot EP 
apprensive market ; many equity prices fel ter. Durie 
back sharply and The Economist indicatg 

lost 9.6 points to 347.3 over the weck. 


The  gilt-edged market has be 
extremely quiet. Exchequer 5} per cef 
lost the gains of the previous week and fe 
back by a to 98s». Long dated ar 
irredeemable stocks were also lower 
Treasury 53 per cent 2008-12 lost }{ 
835 and 33 per cent War Loan lost | 
to 514. Dominion and Corporation stock 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended December 2, 1961, there was an “‘above- 
jing” deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £31,586,000 
compared with a deficit of £38,261,000 in the previous week and a 
deficit of £33,608,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure “‘below-line”’ of £31,240,000 leaving 
, total cumulative deficit to date of £795,676,000 compared 
with £811,245,000 in 1960-61. 
Ee 
















































April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 
| 1960, 1961, ended | ended 
£'000 | Estimate Dec. | Dec. Dec. Dec. 
} 1961-62 3, | a: Ls a 
1960 1961 1960 1961 
| ' i 
{ 
Ordinary | 
Revenue) | | 
Income Tax.... | 2,728,500] 889,816) 1,018,929} 36,362| 37,003 
ABBR AAR | 210,000 47,900| 55,600} 1,200; 1,800 
Death Duties ..| 240,000} 152,300' 173,100] 4,400, 5,800 
DAIS . «0 vies 94,000 59,600' 65,500} 1,800; 1,800 
Profits tax, EPT | 
and EPL..... 325,500] 193,200' 241,900] 4,300, 6,600 
Other Inland | 
Rev. Duties. . ao 50) ate Sa a 
Total Inland Rev. | 3,598,000] 1,342,866 | 1,555,029] 48,062! 53,003 
Customs... 206s | 1,550,000] 1,000,679 | 1,102,442] 28,184; 32,935 
BOG, . «.ctent 0 676,730) 699,305} 23,315| 27,665 
Total Customs 


51,499 60,600 











and Excise... | 2,510,000] 1,677,409 | 1,801,747 

Motor Duties .. 155,000 "39,867 "47,2351 Mts 
PO (Net Reepts) | Hea “ti eee | a 
Broadcast Lic’s.. | 22,500; . 23,800] 4,200! ... 
ees, } 781895 } 183,375 11s4 } 22376 








| 


Total ..is 4 6,508,000 | 3,201,787 | 3,611,186 105,601 135,979 
Ordinary | 
Expenditure | 









Debt Interest .. 429,438 466,028} 32,226) 30,771 
Payments to N, 
Ireland Exch. 53,549 56,208 
PO Fund — Ini- | 
tial settlement | 7,282 } 
Other Consoli- | 
dated Funds . 8,000 4,693 | 4,954 63 | 56 


Supply Services. 5,186,902 3,150,797 | 3,441,163 ]105,610| 136,548 





















mee oe | 5,961,902 3,638,477 | 3,975,635 |137,899 | 167,375 
J. | 

Sinking Funds.. | 40,000] 25,130) 24,354] 1,310} 190 
} | 

“Above-line Surplus - | = =~ aa 

or Delielt:. . vcsincess 461,820| 388,803] 33,608) 31,586 


“Below-line ’’ Net Expen- 








Mawe® ., occcccu tigate 349,425| 406,873 28,810| 31,240 
Total Surplus or Deficit] 811,245| 795,676] 62,418| 62,826 
| 

Net receipts from : i oe ihe eng 

Tax Reserve Certificates 195,377 | 186,960] 13,033. 5,751 
Savings Certificates..... 43,300; —/8,900] —200' —500 
Defence Bonds ........ 73,002 | 19,046} 2,322 484 
Premium Savings Bonds. | 39,220/ 28,700] 1,100 1,500 
Relat : . uchak ik 340,899 | 215,006| 16,255. 7,235 








*Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund £5 million in 
11-62 compared with a net receipt of £5 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Treasury Bills Ways and Means 
| 











Advances 

oe 
: loatin 
Public | Bank of & 
Tender Tap Dept. England | Debt. 

1960 
De. 3° 3,660-0 | 1,612-1 211-5 5,483-5 

1961 
Sept. 2. 3,260-0 | 1,855-3 239-4 | 5,354-8 
» 9 3,240-0 | 1886-4 | 221-4 | 5347-9 
, 16 3,240-0 | 1,905-2 | 229-5 5,374°7 
23 3,220-0 | 1928-7 | 228-3 5,377-0 
30 3,220-0 | 2,018-6 | 283-7 5,522°3 
On. 7 3240-0 | 1,998-1 207-2 5,445-3 
, 14 3,260:0 | 2,003:4 | 208-7 5,472:2 
, 21 3,270-0 | 1,997-8 183-1 5,450°9 
28 3,280-0 | 2,003-2 | 201-5 5,494-8 

t 

Nov. 4 3,280-0 | 2,063-7 201-1 0-8 5,545°5 
» IL 3,290-0 | 1,990-7 | 216-9 oe 5,497 6 
18 3310-0 | 1,976-2 | 250-6 5,536-8 
» 25  3,330-0 hee | 205-3 | 5,551-4 
3,350-0 | 2,078-9 | 228-5 | 5,657°4 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


To syndicate of discount houses raised 
its agreed bid for the 91-day bills on 
offer at last Friday’s Treasury bill tender 
by 2d. to £98 13s. 3d. The average rate 
of discount fell by 8.32d. to £5 7s. 1.08d. 
per cent. The market’s quota of 91-day bills 
rose slightly to 44 per cent from 42 per 
cent in the previous week. But its allot- 
ment of 63-day bills fell to 71 per cent 
against 90 per cent a week earlier. Total 
applications fell by £11 million to £461 
million. 

Events in Lombard Street this week have 
kept close to the pattern established after 
the last Bank rate cut on November 2nd. 
The bill rate has again fallen only slightly, 
credit has been generally adequate before 
the weekend but difficult in the early part 
of the week, and on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day the authorities forced part of the market 
to borrow small amounts from the Bank at 
the penal rate—continuing to apply mild 
restraining pressure on the bill rate. 

In New York the three months bill rate 
rose for the fifth week in succession last 
week from 2.606 per cent to 2.625 per cent, 
and the interest differential between London 
and New York, allowing for forward ex- 
change cover, has now virtually disappeared. 

MONEY RATES 





| 








Bank rate (from % | Discount rates % 
6'2%, 2/11 /6l)... 6 (Wednesday): 
Deposit rates Bank bills: 

7 days’ notice): 60 days ...... 5916-55 
BORNE 6 vse Fesin aks 4 3 months.... 59;6-55g 
Discount houses... 4-414 4months.... 5916-553 
Local Authorities.. 614 6 months.... 596-5! lig 

Call money: Fine trade bills: 
Clearing banks’ 3 months....  634-7!5 
minimum ...... 43, 4 months....  634-7!, 
Day-to-day ....... 433-534 6 months.... 7 -8 
VO 
Official Discount % Treasury bills: % 
rate: Neve 22s cSance 2-606 
(from 3'2%, !1/8/60) 3 ls Bcc acues 2-625 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 




















(£ million) ee 7. } Otee. OM 
i 
Issue Department* : | 
Notes in circulation....... 2,310-6 (2,343-7 (|2,388-0 
Notes in banking dept..... | 48-7 31-7 37-3 
Govt. debt and securities*. |2,348-0 | 2,374-0 /|2,424-0 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion..... 0-4 0-4 | 0:4 
Coin othér than gold coin . 1-3 Gs |  @-3 
Banking Department : | 
Deposits : } 
Public accounts........... | 10-6 H-0 | U7 
Special deposits .......... | 151-3 232-7 | 233-5 
Bankers 232-0 228-6 | 220-6 
RONG iis ei ckc J atien ces 65-0 70-5 67-8 
Wath oedaa cates os 458-9 542-9 533-6 
Securities : 
Government............. 388-7 | 443-3 | 433-2 
Discounts and advances.... | 19°4 65:7 | 61:2 
GN aa sesso ven wcccckine | 19-0 19-3 | 19-0 
, | SE eee eA | 427-1 528-3 | 513-4 
Banking department reserve . 49-6 | 32:5 | 38-2 
: %o %o % 
MY PGRN o osnc ood ck eacci 10-8 5-9 7-1 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue increased by £50 million to £2,425 million on 
December 6th. 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


Three Months’ Bills 











| 


Amount (£ million) 





f ae 24 r 
Tender Applied | Average | Allotted 
Offered = Rate of | at Max. 
Allotment Rate * 














| 5-55 | 

Sept. | 250-0 379-8 | 134 0-50 48 
wii 8 260-0 441-6 | 132 10-81 60 
a 250-O¢ | 407-0 131 10-99 59 
gs 2 | 250-0 | 383-3 130 6-51 65 
ae 270-0 | 447-9 | 131 0-48 39 
Oct. 6 260-0 | 397-9 | 122 5-80 57 
ts 260-0+¢ | 419-0 | 120 2-28 | 59 
ey 250-0 | 416-1 18 5-35 | 51 
ae 250-0 | 431-2 | 114 6-57 56 

-_l os 

91 day 63 day 
Nov. 3| 200-0 60-0 | 412-7 | 108 6-10 63 
» 10{ 230-0 40-0 | 458-9 | 108. 5-49 44 
» (7] 220:0 50-0 | 430-2 | 107 9-71 56 
» 24] 220-0 60-0 | 471-8 | 107 9-40 42 
Dec. || 2200 50-0 | 461+3-} 107 1-08 44 


* On December Ist tenders for 91 day bills at £98 13s. 3d. 
secured 44 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
The offer for this week was for £230 million 91 day bills and 
£30 million 63 day bills. + Allotment cut by £10 million. 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Effective Limits 


































Market Rates: Spot 





| December 6 November 30 December | | December 2 | December 4 | December 5 December 6 
i ' 
United States $ 2-78-2-82* 2-813 16-516 2-807—-81 | 2-807.-81 | 2-Bliget, 2-B1' 4-3, 2-81',-! 
Canadian $... pe: 2-933 16-546 2-93-93!g 2+927g-93 | 2-9215;6-93l 16 | - 2-925—-34 2-9215 46-93! 1g 
French Fr..... | 13-622-14-027 13-795g~7g | 13-7834-79 | 13-78lz-3, | 13-787g-79!, 13-7957, 13-783,-79 
Swiss Fr...... | 1 1-94-12-547, 12+143g—5, 12-1t7g—12'g 12-1115-3, 12- 1333-5, 12: 1415-3, 12-43% 4-15 
Belgian Fr.... | 137-96— 139-95- 139-771,— 139-75— 139-90- 139-95- 139-92!,— 
Dutch Gld 9-983 1-288 10 IIe 10 09% 56 7 10 O9t—-%e 10-10 = 10 tei i 
ute eek -9834-10-28!5 . . . . -10l4-! -H-11! 10-143 
W. Ger. D-Mi. | 11-037-11-365 | 11-25tp-3, | 11-24-94lq | 11-233¢-24 | 1E-25tq-tg | 1N-2515-3, 1h -24aeese 
Portug. Esc. ... | sips 80-17-27 80-17-27 80-17-27 80-17-27 | 80-17-27 80-17-27 
Italian Lire... | 1725-1775 1745!4—46 174214-43 1743-43! 1743344414 1745-451, 17441 4-3, 
Swedish Kr... | 14-27!,-14-70 14-53lgtp | 14-5 17g-52!g 14-51 lg—3g 14-5235 14-527g-53lg 14-52!5-3, 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06'>-19-62 19-3534-36 | 19-34-3414 | 19-337—-34l, 19°33!5-3, | 19-333,-34 19-3315-3, 
Norwegian Kr.) 19-71-20-30!, | 20-01'2-3, | 20-003,-01 20-00!,-01 20-003,-01 | 20-01'4-3, 20-0134-02 
* Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 

















































United States’ $.2. casinc cds ov cei '3y6—"gc. pm | 7g-34c. pm | !5ig=!3i¢c. pm | _7g-34c. pm | 'Si¢—l" ge. pm] '316-!!i¢¢. pm 
OE ER ea ear 7g—34c. pm 7g-34c. pm Sig—l3i 6c. pm | '5:6—!3i 6c. pm 7g-34c. pm 7g-34c. pm 
PRRHCR FR 5 Sopeveteracecedee 2'4-134c. pm | 2'4-134c. pm 2!4-2¢. pm 2!'4-2¢. pm 2!3-2c. pm 2!2-2¢. pm 
SWite- Friis. eei gcse ecto seite sag 4-3! 4c. pm | 334-3'4c. pm | 334-3! gc. pm | 334-3!'4c. pm =| 35g—3!gc. pm | 35g-3!gc. pm 
MICE oes cokes thas cee céSaas 30=20c. pm | 30-20c. pm 30-20c. pm 32-22c. pm 32-22c. pm 35-25¢. pm 
RINE eon sas ha Dea ha 3'4-234c. pm | - 3!2-3e. pm 3!4-3¢. pm 4-3!ac. pm 4-3!2c. pm 334-3! 4c. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ..........05- 4-3'2pf. pm =| 4!4-334pf. pm | 414-334pf. pm | 4!2-4pf. pm 4!2-4pf. pm 379-33 gpf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
Se be ARS el HS5i6-1'3;¢c.pm)  2-17gc. pm | 2 yg—1 Sige. pr | 'Spg—1'3;¢¢.pm) 17g=134c. pm {1 !5;6-1!3)¢¢.pm 
COROMIAN GS o.05 co es ee nate ees 2'g-2c. pm 2'4-2¢. pm 2! 4-2! gc. pm 2!g—2c. pm 2!¢—2¢. pm Deal pm 
SOMME era Bek. hols od ne ede eu 10-9'5¢. pm 10'5—10c. pm | 10!,-10c. pm | 10!j-10c. pm | 10!4-934c. pm | 10!4-934c. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ...........5. 10-9! apf. pm | 10'2-9! apf. pm | 10'4-934pf. pm |1034—10!4 pf. pm, 103-97 apf. pm 10-9! apf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.)......... 249/11 | 250/03, | | 250/234 | 250/- | 250/0', 
oi HEE eee ee Di a eae 35-16 35-16 35-16 { 35°16 t 35-16 








































APPOINTMENTS 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION 


wishes to appoint 


TOP-FLIGHT EXECUTIVE IN 
SOCIAL SURVEY RESEARCH 


to take charge of its Research & Statistics unit in Toronto. He will 
be responsible to the Director of Research & Statistics, in Ottawa. 
for the technical and administrative supervision of all C.B.C. 
research and related activities carried out through the Toronto 
office. for maintaining close working relations with C.B.C. pro- 
gramming, production, sales and other staff at the English-language 
Network centre in Toronto, and for contributing as required to 
C.B.C. research operations carried out elsewhere. 


The Corporation's research and statistical services. centred in 
Ottawa. Toronto and Montreal, cover a wide range of activities in 


such fields as audience measurement, media content analysis, public 


opinion and attitude research, broadcast coverage, programme 
evaluation, statistical analysis, market and consumer studies, 
corporate and station image research, panel operations, The success- 
ful candidate, aside from having the necessary professional 
qualifications. will have had practical experience of working 
successfully in at least some of these areas. He will also be 
expected to have a safficient understanding of the basic principles 
and practical problems involved in communications research work 
generally to be able competently to direct and supervise the work 
of others. While not absolutely essential, experience of working 
on broadcasting problems will be regarded as a special asset. 


This is a senior post carrying considerable responsibility and 
the Corporation is prepared to offer an attractive salary to the 
successful candidate. 


Full details to Assistant director of Research & Statistics, 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Post Office Box 806. 

Ottawa, Ontario, 

CANADA. 





AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 


Ae OF MUNICIPAL 
CORPORATIONS. 










































UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENT OF SECRETARY. 
Applications are invited for this appoint- 

INSTITUTE OF ADVANCED STUDIES ment. oe Z 7 
The Association is a voluntary organisation 
RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN ECONOMICS | having. in membership 430 city and borough 
a soy - councils in England and Wates, the City of 
Applications are invited for appointment as | London. and many of the metropolitan 
Research Fellow in the Department of Eco- | boroughs. together with some Northern Irish 
nomics, Research School of Pacific Studies, tO | poroughs. Its work is of two main kinds— 
undertake a study of Indigenous Cash Cropping | making the voice of the cities and boroughs 
in the Territories of Papua and New Guinea. | heard in Parliament and in Government 
The appointment will be for a period of up to | departments. giving help and advice to members 
(bree years, and will involye considerable field | on problems arising in the -tield of local 

research in New Guinea. This special Re- | government. 

search Fellowship has been made possible by The Secretary is responsible for the organi- 
a grant from the Reserve Bank's Rural Credits | gation of the association in accordance with its 
Development Fund. Provision has also been | constitution: carrying out the decisions of the 
made for the employment of local Research | council and committees: day-to-day contact 
Assistants to assist in the field work. with Government departments and Members 
ot Parliament: and maintaining contact with 
The initial salary will be fixed in the range | the members of the association. He is also 
£A1.625-£A2,450 in accordance with the qualiticu- | responsible for the oublication of ‘the journal! 
tions and experience of the successful applicant. | The Municipal Review and the organisation 

wnd control of the Association's staff. 
Superannuation is on the F.S.S.U. pattern. The salary on appointment will be £5,500 
Reasonable travel expenses are paid and | per annum. The person appointed will be 
assistance with housing is provided. required to join the local government supcr- 
annuation scheme = subject to = Satisfactory 
further information should be obtained from | medical examination. Previous experience in 


local government is very desirable. | 
Canvassing will be a disqualification. 


of Universities of 
(Branch Office), 


Association 
Commonweahh 


Secretary. 
British 


the 
the 


Mar'!borough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. Particulars obtainable from the Secretary, 
Association of Municinal Corporations, Victoria 
Applications close on January 31, 1962. Station House. Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 





FOR GENEVA 


Internationally known American company requires qualified 
accountant, preferably with some knowledge of French (but this is 
not essential), aged 25-35, starting salary from 2,000 to £3,000 per 
Would be required 


to take up position in Geneva as soon as possible. 


annum depending on experience and ability. 





Please send full particulars, including present salary, to Box 1573. 





| 
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offer CAREERS in 


DATA PROCESSING 


in one of the most 


prominent and 


vigorous computer 


companies now embarking on a major phase of expansion. 


Men and women under 35 who are keenly interested-in the prospect 
of planning and preparing jobs for operation by both service and 
customer’s computers are invited to apply. They should have 
experience in one of the following:— 


INSURANCE 
PRODUCTION CONTROL 
COST ACCOUNTANCY 


CPERATIONS RESEARCH 
WORKS MANAGEMENT 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Full training in computer techniques will be given. 


The posts will be based in London, elsewhere in the U.K. and 


abread. 


Starting salary will relate to the high calibre’ of people required 
and there are unlimited prospects of advancement depending solely 


on ability. 


Brief details of career to date should be sent to:— 


The Personnel Officer, LEO COMPUTERS LTD., 
Hartree House, Queensway, London, W.2. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


MASSEY-FERGUSON invite applica- 
tions for the appointment of 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
MANAGER 


in their Central Personnel and Indus- 
trial Relations Department at Coventry. 


Candidates should be — University 
graduates, aged 30 to 35, with at least 
5 years’ industrial relations’ experience 
in large organisations preferably in the 
Engineering Industry. 


The successful applicant will be re- 
sponsible to the General Indusirial 
Relations Manager. He will be Secre- 
lary to the Company's national 
negotiating Councils and will assist in 
the development of IL.R. policy, the pre- 
paration of cases and the = drafting 
of agreements on wages and conditions 
of employment, covering some 15,000 
manual, clerical and technical 
employees. 


be commensurate with 
experience. Contributory 
Assurance Scheme. 


Salary will 
ability and 
Pension and Life 


Applications. in confidence, stating 
age. present position and = salary. 
qualitications and experience, should be 
addressed to: 


Director, Personnel and = Industrial 
Relations 
MASSEY-FERGUSON (U.K... LTD.. 
Banner Liane, Coventry. 





For further appointments and other 
classified a see page 


INISTRY OF TRANSPORT CHAIRMAN 

OF TRAFFIC COMMISSIONERS FOR 
PUBLIC SERVICE VEHICLES (NORTH 
WESTERN TRAFFIC AREA). Applications 
for this pensionable post, with headquarters 
in Manchester, are invited from men. and 
women at least 40 on 1.1.62. The Chairman 
of Trattic Commissioners also acts as Licensing 
Authority for goods vehicles; his duties include 
presiding over public sittings and hearings, de- 
termining apovlications for licences to operate 
road passenger and goods services, and licens- 
ing drivers and conductors of public service 


vehicles. Candidates must have had responsible 
administrative or other expericnce qualifying 
them for these duties. This will usually in- 


volve exncrience in a responsible post in trans- 
port Or experience in the courts or administrative 
tribunals. The salary of the post is £3,400. 
The successful candidate will be asked to take 
up appointment as scon as_ possible.—Write 
to Civil Service Commission, 6 Burlington 
Gardens. London, W.1t,. for application form. 
quoting 5419/62, Closing date January 1, 1962. 





SSISTANT FINANCIAL 
d required for Nitrogenous Fertiliser Pian, 
situated in Trinidad, W.1. The Compuny forms 
part of a large international group with. world- 
wide activities mainly in the Chemical tield. 

The work will entail the supervision of 
accounting procedure to Profit and Loss and 
Balance Sheet Jevel, the maintenance and 
development of a modern system of budget 
and cost control, the presentation of statistical 
information to management and _ investigation 
into accounting oftice methods and procedures, 
The position holder will report to the Company 
Financial Manaxer. 

Applicants should be qualified Accountants 


MANAGER 


with at least five (5) years’ industrial account- 
ing experience, preferably with a chemical com- 
pany using a modern system of manugemen 
accounting, - 
A satisfying career abroad and a. starting 
salury in excess of £2,000 per annum will be 
offered to a suitable oerson aged between 27 and 
33 years. preferably married. ite 
After one year and ten months’ service in 
Trinidad the applicant will be granted two 
months’ home leave with passages paid for 
himself and family. ; 
Applicuiions. in the first instance, should b¢ 
addressed to: The Manaving Director. Grace 
as tai Ltd., 143/9, Fenchurch Street, London, 
SAS 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 
CHAIR OF ECONOMIC SCIENCE 
The Chair of Economic Science is to become 
vacant on Ist October, 1962, and the Electors, 
who are the Curators of Patronage of the 
University and the Master and the Treasurer 
of the Company of Merchants of the City of 
Edinburgh, desire to make an appointment ™ 


the near future. 
The Salary of the Chair will be not less than 


£3,000 per annum. 
copies), including the 


Applications (iwelve 
names of two referees, should be lodged, nol 
1962, with the under 


later than t3th January, 1 
signed from whom a_ statement of further 
particulars may be obtained. 
HARLES H. STEWARI, 
Secretary. to the Curators of Patronage. 
November, 196 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 






MANCHESTER j 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND GRANIS 
IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the above 
Studentships and grants for Research in Eco 
nomics, Ecohomic Statistics, Government 
Social Administration, Social Anthropology: 
Sociology or the Economics and Orgunisatiol 
of Business. tenable for one year in the first 
instance, and renewable for a_ further _period 
not exceeding two years. The Studentships are 
normally of the value of £350 or £400. The 
are offered to candidates who have obtained 
the degree of Bachelor or Master in this 0! 
any other approved —University.—Applications 
should be sent not later than February 24 
1962. to the Registrar, she University. Mat 
chester 13, from whom tJ.ther particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. 
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MANCHESTER 


The University 


ihe social sciences. This term is 
wide sense to imelude not only 
Government, Sociology, Economic 


dence und Social Medicine. 


search Fellowships) or 
£2,150-£2,550 per annum 


and exnerience, 
xademic experience, 
sent, by January 15, 
the 


University, Manches*er 13, 
further particulars may 


Anpnlications 


ing the scope of the Fellowships. 


ECRETARIAL 
universily graduates and 
Six-month and intensive 
Write. Organising Secretary. 
Holland Park Avenue, W.11. 


TRAINING. 


_ Secretarial, 
Export, 
Education, etc. 


avy, Costing, 
Management, 
Certificute of 


subjects.- 
or advice, 





SIMON FELLOWSHIPS 


offers. a number > 
Fellowships for advanced Siudv or rescarch in 


Giatistics, @te:, but” equally fields such 
Organisation of Business, Education. 
Values within the 
range Of £1,150-£2.050 ver annum (Simon Re- 
within the 

(Simon Senior 
sarch Fellowships), according to qualifications 
They are oren to members of 
ihe public services as well as to rersons wi:h 


1962, to the 
from 
be obtained. 
wil be Dieased to answer any enquéries regard- 


especially 
older 
i4-week 

Davies's. 
PARK 4654. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—-B.Sce.(Econ), Law, 
Civil 
Commercial, 


practical (non-examination) courses in business 
Write today for free prospectus and/ 
mentioning examination or subiects | 
in which interested, to the Secretary 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF 





.. and 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. ALBANS 
, oy call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 
quired EC4. Established 1910. 
HE Purchasing Officers Association 
solely tains an Appointments’ Rezgisier, | 
’ employers requiring the services of purchasing 
Fe sal are invited to communicate 
, Asointion at Wardrobe Court, 146A, Queen 
Victoria St... London £E.C.4 (City 
OR SALE. Economist for 1960, 
Commonwealth Digest 1953 to 
sive.—Burns, 16 The Walmers, Aldridge. 
Ht ECONOMIST 1951-60 for sate. 
if required.—Box !572. 
NY PORT IN A STORM—but 
Msherry. Regardless of the weather. 
CID, the superb Spanish Amontillado 
pleases tne most discernine palates. 
i BINOCULAR PEOPLE: 
fenton Limited, 127 e o 
MANAGER @@ [ondon, W.1. * a 


‘rtiliser Pian, 
ompuny forms 
p with  world- 
mical tield 

supervision of 
ind Loss and 
mtenance and 
m of budge 
1 Of statistical 
| investigation 
nd procedures. 
the Company 
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chemical com- 
f manaugemen 






nd a starting 
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granted [Wo 
ages paid for 


nce, should bt 
rector. Grace 
street, London 


INBURGH 


SCIENCE 


: is to become 
d the Electors, 
ronuge of the 
the Treasurer 
of the City of 
yppointment Mm 



















e not less than 


including the 
be lodged, nol 
vith the under 
nt of further 
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; of Patronage 
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\ND GRANTS 
AL STUDIES § 


yr «the = above 
search in Eco 
Government 
Anthropology. 
dd Organisation 
arc in the first 
further peric 
ssudentships are 
or £400. They 
have obtained 
ster in this Of 
y.—Applications 
1 February -* 
niversity. Mart 
particulars and 
tained. 






















Head Office : 
Anglovaal House, 
56, Main Street, 
JOHANNESBURG. 


6th December, 1961. 


Kingdom sterling for R2 South A 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


RAND LEASES (VOGELSTRUISFONTEIN) 
GOLD MINING COMPANY LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 
NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


Repayment of Capital No. 6 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Capital Repayment No. 6 of 
live cents (6d.) per share will be made in Republic of South Africa 
currency to members registered in the Books of the Company at the close 
of business on the 29th December, 1961. 


Payments to members on the London Register will be made from 
the London office in United Kingdom currency at the rate of £1 United 
rican currency unless there is a difference 
regarded by the Board as material in the rate of exchange between the 
United Kingdom and South African currencies. 
difference the London office will pay in United Kingdom currency 
calculated at the rate of exchange ruling on the 2nd January, 1962, for 
conversion of South African currency into United Kingdom currency. 


Cheques in payment will be posted from the Head and London offices 
on or about the 8th February, 1962, to members at their registered 
addresses or in accordance with their existing instructions, unless instruc- 
lions to the contrary are received in writing on or before the Books close, 
and the necessary Exchange Control authority is obtained. 

Members with registered addresses in the Continent of Africa south 
of the Equator, will be paid from the Head Office, Johannesburg, and 
members whose registered addresses are elsewhere will be paid from the 
London Office. Any requests by members with addresses within the 
Republic for Capital Repayments to be made to addresses outside 
the Republic will require the approval of the Exchange Control authorities. 

The Transfer Books and Registers of Members will be closed from 
30th December, 1961 to 7th January, 1962 (both days inclusive). 


By Order of the Board, 


ANGLO-TRANSVAAL CONSOLIDATED 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 





IBRARY & INFORMATION. Young lady 

or man, preferably with experience in 
similar type of work and/or University train- 
ing in economics and statistics for Advertising 
Agency. A lively, methodical mind is essential. 
This is an-interesting post with plenty of oppor- 
iunity of advancement for the rie¢ht nerson.— 
Write full details of experience. education, and 
salary required to: Personnel, Scoit-Turner & 
Associates Ltd., 17-18 Dover Street, W.1. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 


Apptications are invited for the post. of 
Senior Lecturer (Grade 1) in Agricultural Eco- 
nomics and Provincial Agricultural Economist 


in the Bristol Province of the Provincial Agri- | 


cuhural Economics Service. 
come vacant on January 1, 1962 and the 


appointment will date from as soon as possible | 


thereafter and not later than Aucust 1. 1962, 
Salary within. the scale £2.000 bv £75 to £2,425 
p.a. with superannuation and family allowances. 
Further particu’ars may be ob-ained from_ the 
Registrar. The Universit. Bristo! 8. to whom 
applications should be sent’ by December 3lst. 





EDUCATION; BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 





ECHNICAL Marketing. 
effects of Technical changes on your Sales. 
Qualified Engineer, with i 
Economic experience is available as part-time 
consultant. Will find new 


CONOMISTS, politicos cry for it! 
Roth's 1961-62 Business Background of 
M.p.s: 5s... from Partamen‘ary Profile 
Services Ltd., 26, Palace Chambers, Bridge St.. 
S.W.1L. 






DO YOU WANT A « WALL 
STREET” OFFICE WITH- 
OUT HAVING TO WORRY 
ABOUT HIGH OVERHEAD ? 


Well-established Anglo-American com- 
pany with modern IBM data and invoic- 
ing equipment and specialists in many 
important distributing and trading func- 
tioms has capacity to act as North 
American administrative base for a few 
first-class British or Euroccan compantes. 


Each case will be considered emtirely 
separately and on its meriis. Write by 
airmail in confidence to: 
Box No. C.V.. 
527 Madison Avenue, 
Room i414, 
New York 22, N.¥., U.S.A. 








Should there be such a 


INVESTMENT 


Secretaries. 
Per: D. R. HOLMES. 


London Office : 
Bilbao House, 

36 New Broad Street, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 


outlets. and advise | 
} on Murketing aspects of new products.—Box | 
| 1569 


The vost will be- | 


Investigations into | 


Technical and | 


Andrew | 








Anglo-Transvaal Group of Companies 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN t fat civicerc’s Fave teen Ceclared in the amount 
of Republic of South Africa currency set out below and payable to holders of Preference 
and Ordinary (and Participating Preference) shares registered in the books of the under- 
mentioned Companies at the close of business on the 20th December, 1961, and the 
29th December, 1961, respectively. Preference dividends are in respect of the half-year 
ending 31st December, 1961. 

‘ In the case of those Companies which have a London Office, dividends will be 
paid to members on the London Register from the London Office in United Kingdom 
currency at the rate of £1 United Kingdom Sterling for R2 South Afgican currency 
unless there is a difference regarded by the Boards as material in the rate of exchange 
between the United Kingdom and South African currencies. Should there be such a 
difference the London Office will pay in United Kingdom currency calculated at the 
rate of exchange ruling on the 29th December, 1961, in respect of Preference shares 
and on the 2nd January, 1962, in respect of Ordinary and Participating Preference 
shares, for conversion of South African currency into United Kingdom currency. 

Warrants in payment of the Preference dividends will be posted on or about the 
29th December, 1961 (unless-a material difference in exchange rates occurs rendering 
a postponement necessary) and warrants for Ordinary and Participating Preference 
dividends will be posted on or about the 8th February, 1962, to members at their 
registered addresses or in accordance with their existing instructions, unless instructions 
to the contrary are received in writing on or before the respective books close, and the 
necessary Exchange Control authority is obtained. 

__ Members with registered addresses in the continent of Africa south of the Equator, 
will be paid from the Head Office, Johannesburg, and members whose registered 
addresses are elsewhere will ‘be paid from the London Office (in the tase of those 
Companies which have a London Office), Any requests by members with addresses 
within the Republic for dividends to be paid to addresses outside the Republic will 
require the approval of the Exchange Control Authorities. South African non-resident 
shareholders’ tax and United Kingdom income tax will be deducted from dividends 
where applicable. 

The transfer books and registers of members will be closed as follows : 
Preference Shares—from 21st to 3ist December, 1961 (both days inclusive). 
Ordinary and Participating Preference Shares—from 30th December, 1961, to 7th 

January, 1962 (both days inclusive). 


LK 


| 
| Amount of 
dividend in 






































































































Amount United King- 
3 of dom currency 
NaME OF COMPANY | Divi- dividend | calculated at 
(All incorporated in the Republic  dend | in the rate of £1 Remarks 
of South Africa) num- | South | United King- 
ber | African | dom Sterling 
currency ; to R2 South 
t | African 
currency 
(i) (2) @) (4) (5) 
Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated | | 
Investment Company Limited 
6% Cumulative Preference 47 6c. 7-2d. 
Do. 5% Cumulative 
Redeemable Second Preference 28 Sc. 6d. 
Do. Participating Preference , 45 5c. 6d. Being partici- 
| pation of 50 
| per cent of 
the interim 
dividend de- 
‘clared on the 
Ordinary and 
“A” Ordinary 
| shares. 
Do. Ordinary and z 
“A” Ordinary 32 10c. i/- Interim. 
Anglo-Transvaal Collieries 
Limited 
6% Cumulative Preference 5] Ihc. 1 -8d. 
. Ordinary 43 6}c. 7-5d. Interim. 
Anglo-Transvaal Industries 
Limited 
3% Cumulative Preference 35 She 6: 6d. 
Associated Manganese Mines of 
South Africa Limited, The 
7% Cumulative Preference 50 2c. 2-td. 
i Ordinary 45 27 he. 2/9d. | Final maki 
i —_ (4/6) 
2 the year. 
Do. Deferred 2 24.917c. 2/5-9d. | For the 
: ending Sise 
Consolidated Murchison (Trans- | December, 
vaal) Goldfields & Development | 1961. 
Company, Limited Ordinary, 35 | 40c. 4/- | Final making 
, cs 70 cents {7/-) 
Hartebeestfontein Gold Mining | | for the year. 
Company Limited Ordinary | 12 25e. 2/6d | Interim. 
Middle Witwatersrand (Western | 
Areas) Limited Ordinary 17 4c. 4-8d. | For the year 
| ending 31st 
December, 
1961. 
Nail and Chain Limited 
54°, Cumulative Preference 28 She. 6° 6d. 
National Bolts and Rivets Limited : 
6% Cumulative Preference 33 6c. 7-2d. 
South Atlantic Corporation ; 
Limited 6} % Redeemable 
Cumulative Preference 16 6k. 7-8d. 
Wright Anderson (South Africa) 
Limited 


53% Cumulative Preference | 29 Sic. 6- 6d. 






By Order of the Boards. 
ANGLO-TRANSVAAL CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED. Secretaries. 


Per: R. E. FINNEMORE. 


London Office : 
Bilbao House, 

36, New Broad Street, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 









Head Office : 
Anglovaal House, 
56, Main Street, 
JOHANNESBURG. 


6th December, 1961. 
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| & 
Due to age a j 
industrialist of 74, owning | 


IN LESS THAN 


13 miners flying time! 


—E ECO? 


WELL-KNOWN 
ELECTRONIC CONCERN 
IN PARIS 


wishes to sell 


after 40 years of running a television and transistor 
factory, comprising an area of 1400 square metres with 
two available flats, and a large network of dis- 
tributors established throughout France. 


Continuity of technical and commercial direction | a) 
assured. | Connecting flights from Rio bring 


Turnover: 7,000,000 N.F., capable of being doubled. | pes ALL SOUTH AMERICA 


; ; within eas irli 
First-class bankers’ and commercial references. easy reach, all by the same airline 


Consult your Travel Agent, or 
Apply to: 


Revue de Technique Comptable, FANAIR 2G BRASIL 


| “ FOR SOUTH AMERICA sy 
78 Champs Elysees, PARIS 8e | 29 NEW BOND STREET: LONDON: W.1. Tel: MAYfair 7252 (10 lines) 


First in 
Industrial Finance 
gels a (cite bt 
Management of 
eye Cep MN t ee 


Foreign Exchange Business also our line 


ca 
The Industrial Bank 
merle e 
iy We f . ‘ 
\i C \ 'T@ \ We assist you in the industrial Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. | 
ou NY C } ASH, i = development of your country New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


Aussenhandelsgesellschaft. m.b.H. by granting and acquiring industrial licences, indus- NPN ER 30S 9 0 y °/ 


Berlin C2, Schicklerstrasse 5-7 trial property rights, technical documentations, and 
German Democratic Republic by scientific as well as technical aid. 
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The finest Scotch 
wherever you are! 


a 
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bring 
(Cases 
ICA Laan 
b TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN POS & 
* R SUPPUERS OF SCOTCH WHISKY S 
airline — Ss ~ 
.~ 
mr 


QUEEN ANNE 


RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 





Planning to set up in business in 


Canada? 


How is a company incorporated in Canada? What 
about income and other business taxes? Are there 






provincial as well as federal taxes ? For answers to 
these and other questions vital to businessmen 
‘planning to set up operations in Canada, write or 
phone either of our London offices for a recently re- 
vised copy of our ‘Memorandum Relating to Carry- 
ing on Business in Canada’. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Canada in 1869 


‘LONDON OFFICES 6 Lothbury, EC2 Monarch 6633 
2 Cockspur Street, SW1 Whitehall 7921 
Assets Exceed $4,000,000,000 
Over 1,000 branches in Canada, the Caribbean area and 


South America 
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Accidents do Happen! 


AND not only to the other fellow. Life is full of 
hazards. Most Accidents happen about the home 
—burns—scalds—cuts—electrical shocks. Some 
may entail disablement. 


Have YOU thought what the financial con- 
sequence would be to’ yeu and your family? 


Insurance is inexpensive—ask us for details. 


RUST ae 
me NG 


haa) 





Head Offices: 


1 North John Street 24/28 Lombard Street 
LIVERPOOL 2 LONDON E.C.3 


Branches & Agencies Countrywide. 





R 
HOLIDAYS 


AUSTRIA 


Please contact your Travel Agent or the 
AUSTRIAN STATE TOURIST DEPARTMENT 
219 Regent Street, London W. 1 REGent 3446 


ee 
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An old form of grinding 





UNIPULVER 


is the modern method, and 
has extended the limit 
to which almost anything 
can be.ground down.... 
Many industries, among them 
cocoa, cereals, cellulose & metals 
are producing superior products 
primarily as a result of installing 
~_ Unipulver Grinding Mills. 









































UNIPULVER LIMITED * 38 PRYME STREET, HULL * PHONE: HULL 20074 


OU cm solle Colo ts) tt Mat omeMrlaterit tm st tel 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized |1803 


I Lele 2h4 Me Oo eta tia Lae atte) te ene en 


A 
CAPITAL and| SURPLUS $80,000,000 e Cable Address: “PHILABANK 


Dama EL Aerie Corporation 
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The Fuji Bank knows this weaver. His beautify 
bolts make up some of Japan’s prime exports. Whereve 
he brings his special skill to the looms in Japan, a Fuj 
branch is near by. 

Business transactions flow smoothly through the Fuj 








Bank’s vast facilities, which, since 1880, have been pro Unite 

moting world-wide trade. world 

If you are importing textiles, let the bank that knows th vou ir 
source handle your exchange finances. The name is Fuj 

189 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN B Ul 

TmEFUJT BANK '®  § coun, 

60 


Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 


L 
Overseas Offices: London, New York, Calcutta ~ 












“Get me 
WHITAKER 

I want the facts 
on this,” 


said the Managing Director , 


The facts, the whole facts, and nothing but the facts —a who 
reference library in one handy volume. That’s Whitaker 
Almanack for you. 

And Whitaker’s is for you. A statistical reference book; 
gazetteer, a directory to the professions, Parliament and mo 
institutions of national importance. Plus all the answers | 
general knowledge questions. One unique volume brings 0 
innumerable facts and figures about Britain and the worl 
freshly edited and brought up to date every year. A comprt 
hensive index sends you to your reference in seconds. 

Whitaker’s is indispensable in the office and in tne hom 
Make sure of a copy for yourself. . . and bear Whitaker’s ! 
mind for business Christmas presents. From all booksellers. 


WHITAKER’S ALMANACK 1962 


Library edition 37/6 
(half-leather, with coloured maps) 


Complete edition 21/- Shorter edition 11/6 


Published by: y. V Be 


J. WHITAKER & SONS LIMITED, 13 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON W.¢ 


ARE INTE: 
To: 


+a Newspu 
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/ Like the accomplished dry fly fisherman, 
DRY FLY SHERRY is the product of 











the Fu | expert knowledge, practice and skill; 
\ , oh > Game » te 
een prom United California Bank's specialists in many fields—and a and like the fishing fly itself, it is 
world-wide network of correspondents~are ready to serve \ both light and delicate. It is neither 

knows th you in all types of international banking transactions. too sweet nor yet very dry. 
ie is Fuj 18/6 bottle 9/9 half-bottle 

, UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK including Gort chore) 7 a 
\PAN J Capital Funds over $160 Million + Resources over $2 Billion 

INTERNATIONAL DIVISION | — 

LTD. Southern District Headquarters | Northern District Headquarters 


600 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 54, California 


405 Montgomery Street | A gracious welcome to your guests 


San Francisco 4, California 















alcutta 
: : P=. Se a ct RE ite de 
‘is ca yi | @ f csi T ’ 
. % _ 
3 
“1 One after another, go-ahead managements are turning 
to a completely modern—yet already fully proven—technique 
to increase productivity, These managements have discovered 
that the ability to observe by remote control cuts costs and 
cts —a who speeds manufacture. The tool that makes this possible is closed _ 
itaker : , pote ‘ 
a circuit television for industry, pioneered by Pye. 
rence book: Pye Closed Circuit Television sees where the human eye 
ent and mo ) y 


1e answers | 
1e brings yo 
ad the world 


cannot, is invaluable for many flow-line process systems, and 


enables the work of different departments to be more 


sa ae ay closely dovetailed. Almost every industry can benefit from it. 
ae : The most experienced group of people in-the country concerned 
bookselles. with closed circuit television is to be found in the Industrial 
162 ARE INTERESTED, Division of the Pye organisation. Their experience could be 

10: placed fully and freely at your disposal. 
. T.V.T. LIMITED §? INDUSTRIAL DIVISION - CAMBRIDGE - ENGLAND 
, LONDON WC 
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DEWARS FINEST SCOTCH WHIM 
OF GREAT AGE 


John Dewar & Sons! 


DISTILLERS 


yet Oleg PERTH. 


Deear House. Haymarket Swi SCOTING | 
DISTILLED. BLENDEO AND BOTELED IN SUOTLANO. 


70° PROOF 


bh Sects Whishy ty DEWAR’S 
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